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CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN FAMILY CON- 
VERSATIONS AND THEIR RESULT. 


In the parish of Stepney, in the 
county of Middlesex, there lived, 
amidst the hundreds of thousands 
of human bees who throng that 
overcrowded locality, a family com- 
posed of four persons—mother, fa- 
ther, and two children, boy and 
girl_—who owned the surprising 
name of Marvel. They had lived 
in their hive for goodness knows 
how many years. The father’s fa- 
ther had lived there and died there ; 
the father had been married from 
there ; and the children had been 
bornthere. The bees in the locality, 
who elbowed each other and trod 
upon each other’s toes, were poor 
and common bees, and did not 
make much honey. Some of them 
made just enough to live upon; 
and a good many of them, now 
and then, ran a little short. The 
consequence was, that they could 
not store any honey for the cold 
and wintry weather, and were com- 
pelled to labour and toil right 
through the year, in cold weather 
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and in warm weather, in sunshine 
and in rain. In which respect they 
were worse off than other bees we 
know of, that work in the summer 
and make themselves cozy in the 
winter. 

The bees in the neighbourhood 
being common and poor, it was 
natural that the neighbourhood it- 
self should partake of the character 
of its inhabitants. But, common 
and poor as it was, it was not too 
common nor too poor for love to 
dwell in it. Love did reside there ; 
not only in the hive of the Mar- 
vels, but in hundreds of other hives, 
where only poor and common peo- 
ple lived. 

George Marvel had married for 
love ; and, lest the reader should 
suppose that the contract was one- 
sided, it may be as well to men- 
tion that George Marvel's wife had 
also married for love. They fell 
in love in the usual way, and they 
married in the usual way; and, 
happy and satisfied with each other, 
they did not mar their enjoyment 
of the then present by thinking of 
the sharp stones which, from the 
very circumstances of their posi- 
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tion, were pretty sure to dot the 
road of their future lives. There 
are many such simple couples in 
the world, who believe that the 
future is carpeted with velvet grass, 
with the sun always shining upon 
it, and who find themselves all too 
soon stumbling over a dark and 
rocky thoroughfare. 

It was not long before the Mar- 
vels came to the end of //eir little 
bit of carpet sunshine ; yet, when 
they got upon the sharp stones, 
they contrived by industry and ma- 
nagementto keeptheir feet. George 
Marvel was a wood-turner by trade, 
and earned on an average about 
thirty-two shillings a week. What 
with a little new furniture now and 
then, and a little harmless enjoy- 
ment now and then, and a few 
articles of necessary clothing now 
and then, and the usual break- 
fasts, dinners, and teas, with a 
little bit of supper now and then, 
the thirty-two shillings a week which 
George Marvel earned were pretty 
well and pretty fully employed. So 
well and so fully were those weekly 
shillings employed, that it was often 
a very puzzling matter to solve that 
problem which millions of human 
atoms are studying at this present 
moment, and which consists in en- 
deavouring to make both ends meet. 
That they did contrive, however, 
to make both ends meet (not, of 
course, without the tugging and 
stretching always employed in the 
process), was satisfactorily demon- 
strated by the fact that the family 
were respected and esteemed by 
their neighbours, and that they 
owed no man a shilling. Not even 
the baker; for they sent for their 
loaves, and paid for them across 
the counter. By that they almost 
always received an extra piece to 
make up weight ; and a great many 
such pieces are of importance in a 
family. Not even the butcher ; for 
Mrs. Marvel did her own market- 
ing, and found it far cheaper to 
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select her.own joints, which you 
may be sure never had too much 
bone in them. Not even the cat’s- 
meat man; for the farthing a day 
laid out with that tradesman was 
faithfully paid in presence of the 
carroty-haired cat (who ever heard 
of a cat with auburn hair ?), who sat 
the while with eager appetite, look- 
ing with hungry eyes at the skewer 
upon which hung her daily modi- 
cum of the flesh of horse. 

Mrs. Marvel was a pale but not 
sad woman, who had no ambition in 
life worthy of being called one save 
the ambition of making both ends 
meet, and of being able, although 
Stepney was not liable to floods, to 
keep the heads of her family above 
water. But, because Mrs. Marvel 
had no ambition, that was no rea- 
son why Mr. Marvel should not 
have any. Not that he could have 
defined precisely what it was if he 
had been asked ; but that the con- 
stant difficulties which cropped up 
in the constant attempt to solve the 
problem (which has something per- 
petual in its nature) of making both 
ends meet, made him fretful. This 
fretfulness had found vent in speech 
day after day for many years; so 
that Joshua Marvel, the wood-turn- 
er’s heir, had from his infancy up- 
wards been in the habit of hearing 
what a miserable thing it was to be 
poor, and what a miserable thing it 
was to be cooped up, as George 
Marvel expressed it, and what a 
miserable thing it was to live until 
one’s hair turned gray without ever 
having had a start in the world. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Joshua Marvel had gathered 
slowly in his mind the determina- 
tion not to be a wood-turner all his 
life, but to start in the world for 
himself, and try to be something 
better; never for one moment think- 
ing that there was the most remote 
possibility of his ever being any- 
thing worse. When, in the course 
of certain family discussions and 
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conversations, this determination 
became known, it did not receive 
discouragement from the head of 
the family, although the tender- 
hearted mother cried by the hour 
together, and could not for the life 
of her see why Joshua should not 
be satisfied to do as his father had 
done before him. 

* And what is that, mother ?’ Mr. 
Marvel would ask. ‘What have I 
done before him? I’ve been wood- 
turning all my life before him— 
that’s what I’ve been doing ; and I 
shall go on wood-turning, I sup- 
pose, till my dying day, when I 
can’t wood-turn any more. Why, 
it might be yesterday that I started 
as a boy to learn wood-turning. 
The first day I used the lathe I 
dreamt that I had cut my thumb 
off; and I woke up with a curious 
sensation in my jaw which has 
haunted me ever since like a ghost. 
That was before I knew you, mo- 
ther. And now it is to-day, and 
I’m wood-turning still ; and—How 
many white hairs did you pull out 
of my head last night, Sarah ?” 

‘Fourteen,’ replied Sarah ; ‘and 
you owe me a farthing.’ 

‘Fourteen,’ said Mr. Marvel, 
quietly repudiating the liability, 
which arose from an existing ar- 
rangement that Sarah should have 
a farthing for every dozen white 
hairs she pulled out of his head ; 
‘and next week it will be forty, 
perhaps ; and the week after four 
hundred.’ 

‘White hairs will come, father,’ 
said Mrs. Marvel; ‘we must all 
get °em when we're old enough.’ 

‘I’m not old enough,’ grumbled 
Mr. Marvel. 

‘And I don’t see, father,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Marvel, ‘what the 
fourteen white hairs Sarah pulled 
out of your head has to do with 
Joshua.’ 

‘Of course you don’t see, mo- 
ther,’ said Mr. Marvel, who had a 
contempt for a woman’s argument ; 
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‘ you’re not supposed to see, being 
a woman ; but I de see; and what 
I say is, wood-turning brings on 
white hairs quicker than anything 
else.’ 

* Grandfather was a wood-turner,’ 
remarked Mrs. Marvel (she called 
her husband ‘ father,’ and her father 
‘ grandfather’), ‘and he didn’t have 
white hairs until he was quite old.’ 

* Well, he was lucky—that’s all I 
can say; but, for all that, Josh 
isn’t going to be a wood-turner, 
unless he’s set his mind upon it.’ 

‘I won’t be a wood-turner, father,’ 
said Joshua. 

‘ All right, Josh,’ said Mr. Mar- 
vel ; ‘ you sha’n't.’ 

From this it will be seen that the 
voice maternal was weak and im- 
potent when opposed to the voice 
paternal. But Mrs. ,Marvel, al- 
though not by any means a strong- 
minded woman, had a will of her 
own, and a quiet unobtrusive way 
of working which often achieved a 
victory without inflicting humilia- 
tion. She did not like the idea of 
her boy leading an idle life; she 
had an intuitive conviction that 
Joshua would come to no good if 
he had nothing to do. She argued 
the matter with her good man, and 
never introduced the subject at an 
improper time. The consequence 
was, thather first moves were crown- 
ed with success. 

‘If Joshua won’t be a wood- 
turner, father—’ she said. 

‘Which he won't,’ asserted her 
husband. 

‘Which he won't, as you say,’ 
Mrs. Marvel replied, like a sen- 
sible woman. ‘If he won't be a 
wood-turner, he must be something. 
Now he must be something, father 
—mustn’t he?’ 

This being spoken in the form of 
a question, left the decision with 
Mr. Marvel ; and he said, as if the 
remark originated with himself, 

‘Yes; he must be something.’ 

And with that admission Mrs. 
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Marvel rested content for a little 
while ; but not for long. She soon 
returned to the attack ; and asked 
her husband what Joshua should 
be. Now this puzzled Mr. Mar- 
vel ; and he could not see any way 
out of the difficulty, except by re- 
marking that it had better be left 
to Joshua ; and that the boy would 
make up his mind one of these fine 
days. But ‘these fine days’—in 
which people, especially boys, make 
up their minds—are remarkably like 
angels’ visits ; and the calendar of 
our lives often comes to an end 
without one of them being marked 
upon the record. To all outward 
appearance, this was likely to be 
the case with Joshua ; and the task 
of making up his mind seemed to 
be so tardy in its accomplishment, 
that George Marvel himself began 
to grow perplexed as to the future 
groove of his son and heir; for 
Joshua kept himself mentally very 
much to himself. Vague wishes 
and desires he had ; but they had 
not yet shaped themselves in his 
mind—which was most likely the 
reason why they had not found ex- 
pression. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Marvel was not 
idle. She saw her husband’s per- 
plexity, and rejoiced at it. Her 
great desire was to see Joshua 
settled down to a trade, whether 
it were wood-turning or any other. 
Wood-turning she would have pre- 
ferred ; but, failing that, some other 
trade which would fix him at home ; 
for with that keen perception which 
mothers only possess with regard to 
their children—a perception which 
springs from the maternal intellect 
alone, and which is born of a mo- 
ther’s watchful anxious love—she 
felt that her son’s desires, unknown 
even to himself, might possibly lead 
him to be a wanderer from her 
world, the parish of Stepney, in 
which she was content to live and 
die. In that beehive she had been 
born ; inthat beehive she had experi- 
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enced calm happiness and whole- 
some trouble ; and in that beehive 
she wished to close her eyes, and 
to see her children’s faces smiling 
upon her, when her time came to 
say ‘good-bye’ to the world of which 
she knew so little. With all a wo- 
man’s cunning, with all a woman’s 
love, she devoted herself to the task 
of weaning the mind of her favourite 
child from the restless aspirations 
which might drive him from her 
side. 

‘Until Joshua makes up his mind 
what he is going to be, father,’ she 
said one night at candle-time, ‘ it’s 
a pity he should remain idle. Idle- 
ness isn’t a good thing for a boy.’ 

* Idleness isn’t a good thing for 
boy or man,’ said Mr. Marvel, con- 
verting his wife’s remark into an 
original expression of opinion by 
the addition of the last two words. 
‘ But I don’t see what we are to do, 
mother.’ 

It was seldom that he called his 
wife by any other title. 

‘Suppose I get him a situation 
—as an errand-boy, perhaps—until 
he makes up his mind.’ 

‘I’m agreeable,’ said Mr. Marvel, 
‘if Josh is.’ 

But ‘Josh’ was not agreeable. 
Many a fruitless journey did Mrs. 
Marvel make, trudging here and 
trudging there ; and many an ap- 
plication did she answer in person 
to written announcements in shop- 
windows of ‘ Errand-boy wanted.’ 
Joshua would not accept any of 
the situations she obtained for 
him. She got him one at a watch- 
maker’s ; no, he would not go to a 
watchmaker’s: at a saddler’s ; no, 
he would not go to a saddler’s: 
at a bootmaker’s, at a tailor’s ; no, 
nor that, nor that. Still she per- 
severed, appearing to gain fresh 
courage from every rebuff. As for 
Joshua, he was beginning to grow 
wearied of her assiduity. He was 
resolved not to go to any trade, 
but being of a very affectionate 
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nature he desired to please his 
mother, and at the same time to 
convince her that it was of no use 
for her to worry him any longer. 
So he set her what he considered 
to be an impossible task: he told 
her that he was determined not to 
go anywhere except to a printing- 
office. He felt assured that she 
would never be able to get him 
within the sacred precincts of such 
an establishment. And even if she 
did, there was something more no- 
ble, something more distinguished 
and grander, in printing than in 
bootmaking, or tailoring, or watch- 
making, or wood-turning. There 
was a fascinating mystery about 
it; he had seen watchmakers, and 
tailors, and cobblers working, but 
he had never seen the inside of a 
printing-office. Neither had any of 
his boy-friends. He had been told, 
too, that there was an act of par- 
liament which allowed printers to 
wear swords in the streets. That 
was a fine thing. How all the 
neighbours would stare when they 
saw him walking through the nar- 
row streets of Stepney with a sword 
at his side! Joshua had some sense 
of humour; and he chuckled to 
himself at the impossible task he 
had set his mother. 

He was therefore considerably 
astonished one day, when Mrs. 
Marvel told him she had obtained 
a situation for him as errand-boy 
in a newspaper-office. Did ever a 
woman fail, except through physi- 
cal or mental prostration, in the 
accomplishment of a certain thing 
upon which she has set her mind ? 
And if, in working for the accom- 
plishment of the desired result, she 
brings to her aid an unselfish, un- 
wearying love, ‘hen did ever a wo- 
man fail? At all events Mrs. Mar- 
vel did not. After much labour, 
fortune befriended her; and she 
heard that an errand-boy was want- 
ed at a certain printing-office where 
a weekly newspaper was printed. 
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Thither she hurried, and soon 
found herself in a small dark 
office, in which the master sat. 

He treated her in the most off- 
hand manner. Yes, he wanted an 
errand-boy. Was he sharp, intel- 
ligent, willing? O, her son! Very 
well. Let him come to-morrow. 
Wages, four shillings a_ week. 
Time, from eight to eight. An 
hour to dinner, half an hour to 
tea. Good-morning. 

Thus the matter was settled, and 
Joshua engaged. Mrs. Marvel went 
home rejoicing. 

With fear and trembling, a little 
pleased and a good deal dismayed 
and timorous, Joshua made his way 
the next morning to the printing- 
office. Groping along a dark pass- 
age he came to a door on which 
the word ‘Office’ was dimly dis- 
cernible. The freshness of youth- 
ful paint had departed from the 
word ; the letters were faded, and 
they appeared to be waiting to 
be quite rubbed out with a kind 
of jaded resignation. In response 
to the sharply uttered ‘Come in!’ 
Joshua opened the door, and en- 
tered the room. ‘The person he 
saw before him had such a dissi- 
pated appearance, that any stranger 
would have been warranted in com- 
ing to the conclusion that he had 
not been in bed for a fortnight. 
The room was full of papers, very 
dusty and very dirty; and looked 
as if, from the day it was built, it 
had not found time to wash its 
hands and face. Scarcely raising 
his eyes from a long slip of paper, 
upon which he was making a num- 
ber of complicated marks, the oc- 
cupant of the room said, 

‘It’s of no use bothering me. I 
sha’n’t have any copy ready for half 
an hour.—Hallo! Who are you?’ 

‘The new errand-boy, sir,’ said 
Joshua, humbly. 

*O, very well. Take this proof 
upstairs, and sweep the compos- 
ing-room ; then come down and 
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clean the street-door plate. Cut 
along! Look sharp !’ , 
Looking as sharp as he could, 
Joshua walked upstairs, and found 
himself in the. composing-room of 
the establishment. A number of 
men and boys, decorated with a- 
prons with large bibs, were playing 
a mysterious game with hundreds 
and thousands of small pieces of 
lead, which they clicked with mar- 
vellous rapidity, but without any ap- 
parent meaning, against an instru- 
ment they held in their hands. 
He looked in vain for the swords 
which he had heard printers were 
allowed to wear, and he was covered 
with confusion at finding himself 
in the midst of so large an as- 
semblage, who one and all ap- 
peared as if they were playing on 
a number of pianos without any 
tune in them. Going up to a 
youth whose head, covered with 
a profusion of red hair, looked as 
if it were in a blaze, Joshua asked 
to whom he should give the proof. 
‘To Snooks,’ was the prompt re- 
ply. For which piece of informa- 
tion he received a slap on the side 
of his head from some person in 
authority ; who, taking the proof 
from Joshua, directed him to sweep 
up the room. While performing 
this task he surveyed the scene 
before him. There were sixteen 
men and four boys at work. All 
the men had the same dissipated 
look that he had observed upon the 
countenance of the master. Their 
faces, otherwise, were very clean ; 
but the tips of the right-hand fore- 
finger and thumb of each were 
black with dirt, caused by the types 
which they picked up with those 
extremities from the boxes before 
them. Not a word was spoken, 
except what appeared to have re- 
ference to the business, and the 
conversation proceeded somewhat 
in this wise. One of the work- 


men, walking to a slab of iron 
placed in the middle of the room, 
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took therefrom a sheet of manu- 
script, and looking at it negligently, 
shouted, 

‘ Number three !’ 

Another voice at the end of the 
room cried out, 

‘ Awful Collision ! 

Joshua stopped in the midst of 
his sweeping, and waited for the 
shock. But as none came, he pro- 
ceeded with his work, and thought 
that the second speaker was crazy. 
In the mean time the dialogue con- 
tinued. 

Speaker number one: ‘End a 
break.’ 

Speaker number two : ‘All right,’ 
with a kind of a growl. 

Speaker number one: ‘ What 
type ? 

Speaker number two, with an- 
other growl: ‘ Minion 

At the word ‘ minion,’ which 
Joshua considered was a term ex- 
pressive of anything but respect, 
he expected speaker number one 
would walk up to speaker number 
two, and punch his head. Instead 
of which, the insulted individual 
went into his corner again, and 
recommenced playing his tuneless 
piano in the meekest possible man- 
ner. The overseer then going to a 
part of the room where long rows 
of type were placed in detached 
pieces, asked, 

‘How long will this Dreadful 
Suicide be before it’s finished ? 

‘Done in five minutes, sir,’ was 
the reply, in a cheerful voice. 

‘Who’s on the Inquest?’ asked 
the overseer. 

‘TI am, sir.’ 

‘Be quick and get it finished ; 
you've been long enough over it.— 
Now, then, how long is this Chan- 
cery Court to remain open ?” 

‘Close it up in two minutes, sir.’ 

And Joshua gazed with a kind 
of wonder at the individual who 
spoke, as if it were as easy to 
close the Court of Chancery as to 
close his hand. 
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It was the day on which the 
paper was sent to press; the pub- 
lishing hour was three o'clock in 
the afternoon; and as the work 
was behindhand, everybody was 
very busy. In the centre of the 
room was a large iron slab, and 
at one time the hammering and 
beating on this slab were ter- 
rific. Two or three excited indi- 
viduals, with mallets and iron sticks 
in their hands, advanced towards 
the type, which was laid upon the 
slab, with the apparent intention of 
smashing it to pieces. ‘They com- 
menced to do this with such extra- 
ordinary earnestness, that Joshua 
was on the point of rushing down- 
stairs to the master to inform him 
that his property was being wan- 
tonly destroyed ; but as the other 
workmen appeared to regard the 
proceeding as quite a matter of 
course, Joshua checked himself, 
and thought it would perhaps be 
as well for him to say nothing 
about it. The overseer, also, con- 
tinued to issue his strange orders ; 
and during a slight cessation in 
the hammering, he peremptorily 
ordered the workmen to ‘lock up 
that Escaped Lunatic, and be quick 
about it.’ At another time he gave 
directions to lay the Female in 
Disguise on the stone (meaning 
the iron slab), to unlock the Old 
Bailey, and to correct the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget. Joshua grew per- 
fectly bewildered ; the information 
that there was an Escaped Luna- 
tic in the room did not so much 
astonish as it alarmed him; but 
as to the Female in Disguise he 
could not identify her, and he 
waited in amazement to see what 
disguise she wore and where she 
would be brought from; at the 
same time entertaining the idea 
that to lay any female upon a 
stone was a decidedly improper 
proceeding. While in this state 
of mental perplexity, the overseer 
cried out, 
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* Now, then, who has the Female 
in Disguise in hand ? 

‘I have, sir,’ a voice replied. 

‘ Bring it here, then,’ ordered the 
overseer, ‘and finish the corrections 
on the stone.’ 

* All right, sir.’ 

Joshua started and looked round 
to catch a sight of the female; in 
his agitation he stumbled against a 
workman who held a column of 
type in his arms. The type fell to 
the ground, and was smashed into 
thousands of pieces. In an in- 
stant the whole office was in con- 
fusion. 

* You've done it this time, young- 
ster,’ the workman said in dismay, 
looking at the scattered type on 
the floor. 

Joshua did not exactly know 
what it was he Aad done, but felt 
that it must be something very bad. 
He soon received practical proof 
of the extent of the mischief, for 
the master, rushing into the room, 
kicked him downstairs, and told him 
to go about his business. Which 
Joshua did, in a state of much be- 
wilderment. 

Thus all the good intentions of 
Mrs. Marvel were frustrated. Jo- 
shua declared he would not take 
another situation, and his father 
sided with him and encouraged 
him. It must be confessed that 
Mr. Marvel continued to have his 
perplexities about Joshua’s career, 
but to have openly admitted them 
would have been handing the vic- 
tory to his wife. So he kept them 
to himself, and thus maintained his 
supremacy as master of the house. 
Many of his neighbours were hen- 
pecked, and he used to laugh at 
them. It would not have done to 
have given them the chance to 
laugh at him. ‘Therefore, as time 
progressed, Mrs. Marvel's protests 
were less and less frequently made, 
and Joshua’s determination not 
to be a wood-turner gathering 
strength month after month, it 
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soon came to be recognised as quite 
a settled thing that he was to start 
in life for himself, and was not to 
do as his father had done before 
him. Pending his decision, Jo- 
shua continued to lead an idle life. 
But he was by no means viciously 
inclined ; and much of his time 
was spent in the cultivation of 
two innocent amusements, both of 
which served him in good stead 
in the singular future which was 
in store for him. One of these 
amusements was a passion for mu- 
sic. He knew nothing of musical 
notation, and played entirely by 
ear; yet he managed to extract 
sweet melody from a second-hand 
accordion, of which, after long and 
patient saving of halfpence and 
pence, he had become the happy 
purchaser. The other of his tastes 
grew out of a boyish love. How 
he acquired it will be recounted in 
the following chapters. 
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SHOWING HOW A PASSION FOR 
PUNCH-AND-JUDY MAY LEAD TO 
DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES. 
THERE are few boys in the world 

who are without their boy-friends 
whom they worship, or by whom 
they are worshipped, with a love 
far surpassing in its unselfishness 
the love of maturer years. The 
memory of times that are gone is 
too often blurred by waves of sor- 
rowful circumstance. Our lives are 
like old pictures ; the canvas grows 
wrinkled, and the accumulated dust 
of years lies heavy upon figures that 
once were bright and fair. But 
neither dust nor wrinkles can quite 
obliterate the memory of the love 
we bore to the boy-friend with 
whom we used to wander in fields 
that were greener, beneath skies 
that were bluer, than fields and 
skies are now. 
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Cannot you and I remember 
the time when we used to stroll in- 
to the country with our boy-friend, 
and, with arms thrown lovingly 
around each other’s neck, indulge 
in day-dreams not the less sweet 
because they were never to be rea- 
lised? And how, when we had 
built our cestles, and were looking 
at them in the clouds, with our 
hearts filled with joyful fancies, we 
wandered in silence down the 
shady lane, sweet with the scent 
of the flowering May that shut us 
out from view on either side ; and 
across the field, with its luxuriant 
grass up to our ankles, with every- 
where the daisy peeping out to 
watch us as we passed ; and over the 
heath where the golden gorse was 
blushing with joy; and down the 
narrow path to the well which 
shrunk from public observation at 
the bottom of a flight of cool stone 
steps, hewn out by the monks of a 
cloister which should have been 
hard by, but wasn’t, having been 
destroyed in a bloody battle which 
took place once upon a time ? 

Not many such experiences as 
these did Joshua and his boy-friend 
enjoy ; for our Damon’s Pythias, 
whose proper name was Daniel 
Taylor, was lame, with both his 
legs so badly broken that, had he 
lived unto the age of Methuselah 
and been fed upon the fat of the 
land, those props of his body would 
have been as useless to him all 
through his long life as if they had 
been blades of the tenderest grass. 

The Taylors had three children : 
Susan, Ellen, and Daniel. Ellen 
and Daniel were twins, and when 
they were born Susan was ten years 
old. The worldly circumstances of 
the Taylors were no better than 
those of their neighbours ; indeed, 
if any thing, they were a little worse 
than those of many around them. 
The parents, therefore, could not 
afford to keep a nurse-girl, and it 
was fortunate for them that they 
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had provided one in the person of 
their elder daughter, and had al- 
lowed her to grow to a suitable age 
before they ventured to bring other 
children into the world. Fortunate 
as it was for the parents, it was 
most unfortunate for Daniel; for 
before he and his other half were 
born, Susan Taylor had contracted 
a passion almost insane in its in- 
tensity, to which her only brother 
was doomed to be a victim. That 
passion was a love for the British 
drama, as represented in Punch and 
Judy. All Susan’s ambitions and 
yearnings were centred in the 
show ; and it was not to be sup- 
posed that she would allow so 
small a matter as twins to interfere 
with her absorbing passion. How 
the liking for Punch and Judy had 
grown with her years and strength- 
ened with her strength, it is not 
necessary here to trace. The fact 
remains, and is sufficient for the tra- 
gedy of poor Daniel’s life. Squeezed 
to their sister’s breast, Daniel and 
Ellen were condemned to take long 
journeys after Punch and Judy, 
and to be nursed at street-corners 
by a girl who had eyes and mind 
for nothing but the dramatis per- 
sone of that time-honoured play. 
In her scrambles after the show 
she often wandered a long way 
from home, and tore her dress, and 
jammed her bonnet, and mudded 
her stockings, and knocked her 
boots out at the toes, and got her- 
self generally into a most disreputa- 
ble condition. But in presence of 
theglories of Punch and Judy, which 
were to her ever fresh and ever 
bright, such discomforts sank into 
absolute insignificance. ll paltry 
considerations were forgotten in the 
absorbing interest with which she 
watched the extraordinary career 
of the hero of the drama. She was 
insensible to the cuffs and remarks 
of the acting-manager who went 
round for contributions, which the 
on-lookers were solicited to drop 
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into a tin plate or a greasy cap. 
He naturally resented Susan's pre- 
sence at the exhibition, for she had 
never been known to contribute 
the smallest piece of copper to- 
wards the expenses. But neither 
his cuffs nor his resentful language 
had any effect upon Susan, who, in 
her utter disregard of all adverse 
circumstances, proved herself to be 
an ardent and conscientious ad- 
mirer of the British drama. Asa 
consequence of her peregrinations, 
she often found herself in strange 
neighbourhoods, and did not know 
her way home. The anxiety she 
caused her mother, who was natur- 
ally proud of her twins, almost mad- 
dened that poor woman. She used 
to run about the neighbourhood ot 
Stepney, wringing her hands and 
declaring that her twins were kid- 
napped. At first the neighbours 
were in the habit of sympathising 
with her, and of making anxious in- 
quiries of one another concerning 
the children ; but when, after some 
months of such uneventful excite- 
ment, they found that Susan and 
the twins were always brought home 
in good condition as regarded their 
limbs — although in a very dis- 
graceful condition as regarded their 
personal appearance: but dirt coun- 
ted for nothing in such a case of 
excited expectation—their ardour 
cooled, and they withheld their 
sympathy from the distressed mo- 
ther. Indeed, they looked upon 
themselves in the light of injured 
individuals, because something re- 
ally calamitous had not happened 
to the children. At length Susan 
became such a nuisance—not only 
at home, but at many police-sta- 
tions, where she was popularly 
known as ‘ that dirty girl again, with 
the twins’—that the mother was 
recommended to lock her up. De- 
spairing of being able to cure her 
daughter of her Punch-and-Judy 
mania by any other means, the 
mother locked her up with her in- 
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fant charges in a room on the first 
floor. 

That was a sad thing for poor 
Daniel. Susan very naturally sulk- 
ed at being locked up, and at being 
deprived of her favourite amuse- 
ment. Life had no joy for her with- 
out Punch and Judy. With Punch 
and Judy, existence was more than 
enjoyable—it was blissful ; with- 
out Punch and Judy, existence 
was a blank. Regarding the twins 
as the cause of her imprisonment, 
she vented her spleen upon the un- 
fortunate couple, and was spiteful 
enough to leave traces of yellow 
soap in their eyes when she washed 
them ; and when they cried because 
of the smart, and rubbed their eye- 
lids with their little fists to get rid 
of the unwelcome particles, she 
smacked them on the tenderest 
parts of their persons, and made 
them cry the more. But they were 
not destined to endure this kind of 
torture for more than a couple of 
days. 

On the third day of their impri- 
sonment, Susan was sitting moodily 
on the floor, sulking as usual, and 
biting her lips and fretting, when 
suddenly the well-beloved ‘ too-to- 
too-a-too’ of the Punch-and-Judy 
showman came floating through the 
window. Wild with delight, she 
snatched up the twins, and, rush- 
ing to the window, bent her body 
forward, and looked out. Yes; 
there it was—there was the show! 
Preparations were being made for 
the drama; the green curtain was 
down, the crowd was collecting, 
and the acting-manager was already 
taking a critical survey of the per- 
sons who loitered, and was mentally 
marking down those who would not 
be allowed to stroll or slink away 
without being solicited for a fee. 
The front of the stage was not 
turned towards the window out of 
which Susan was looking ; and she 
could only see part of the show. 
That was a terrible disappointment 
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to her ; and her suffering was really 
very great when she found that the 
gallows upon which Punch was to 
be hanged was erected just in that 
corner of the stage of which she 
could not obtain a glimpse. She 
stamped her feet upon the floor 
excitedly ; and, bending her body 
still more forward in her eagerness, 
poor Daniel slipped out of her arms 
on tothe pavement. Fora moment 
Susan was so bewildered that she 
could not realise what had occurred ; 
but, when she heard the sharp cry 
of agony to which Daniel gave ut- 
terance, and when she saw the 
crowd of people rushing with fright- 
ened faces towards the spot where 
the little fellow was lying, she ran 
into a corner of the room with the 
other child in her arms, and, throw- 
ing her frock over her head, cower- 
ed down with her face to the wall, 
and began to cry. But little notice 
was taken ofher. Daniel was pick- 
ed up and carried into the house. 
He was not killed; but his two 
legs were badly broken, and were 
destined never to be of any use to 
him. So, as he had to depend 
upon artificial legs for support, 
Daniel began to learn the use of 
crutches almost before he had be- 
gun to learn to toddle. 

The love that existed between 
Joshua and Daniel sprang out of 
an innocent flirtation which was 
indulged in by Joshua Marvel and 
Ellen Taylor. The amatory young- 
sters exchanged vows when they 
were quite iittle things, and pledged 
themselves not to marry any one 
else: ‘no, not for the wide, wide 
world? Innocent kisses, broken 
pieces of crockery with which they 
played at dinners and shops on 
back-window sills, the building of 
grottoes when the oyster-season 
came round, were the material 
bonds which united the youthful 
loves of Joshua and Ellen. 

In due time Joshua was intro- 
duced to the family; not exactly 
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as the accepted suitor of the little 
damsel, but in a surreptitious sneak- 
ing manner, which older suitors 
would have considered undignified. 
Indeed, such a mean position did 
he for some time occupy in the 
house of his affianced, that on se- 
veral occasions when Mr. Taylor 
came home drunk, Joshua was lock- 
ed up in the coal-cellar, lest he 
should meet the eye of the offend- 
ed and tipsy parent, who, when he 
was in his cups, did not possess 
the most amiable disposition in 
the world. From that coal-cellar 
Joshua would emerge low-spirited 
and grimy, and in a despondent 
mood ; but sundry marks of affec- 
tion from Ellen, the effects of which 
were afterwards visible in black 
patches on her nose and cheeks 
and cherry lips, invariably restored 
him to cheerfulness. Such a court- 
ship was certainly not dignified ; 
but Joshua and Ellen were per- 
fectly satisfied ; and so was Dan, 
who thotoughly approved of his 
twin-sister’s choice of a sweetheart. 

As the children grew in years, 
the ties that united Ellen and Jo- 
shua were weakened; while those 
that united the boys were strength- 
ened, until a very perfect and un- 
selfish love was established be- 
tween them. Both the lads were 
in the same condition as regarded 
their time. Joshua had his on his 
hands because he had not made up 
his mind what he was going to be ; 
and Daniel had his on his hands 
because he had broken his legs. 
Each had his particular fancy. Jo- 
shua’s was music; Dan’s was birds. 

Condemned to a sedentary life 
from the nature of his affliction, 
and not able to run about as other 
boys did—for when his sister had 
let him fall from her arms out of 
the window the breaking of his legs 
was not the only injury he had re- 
ceived—Dan turned his attention 
to a couple of canaries which were 
part of his parents’ household gods. 
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In course of time the birds grew to 
be very fond of him ; and he train- 
ed them to do such pretty tricks, 
and was himself of so gentle and 
amiable a disposition, that good- 
natured neighbours made him oc- 
casional presents of birds—such as 
a linnet, or a lark, or a pair of 
bullfinches—until he had gathered 
around him a small collection of 
feathered youngsters. With these 
companions his life was as happy 
as life could be. He did not mope 
or fret because his legs were use- 
less, and because he was compelled 
to use crutches; on the contrary, 
he absolutely loved his wooden 
props, as if they were bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. 

‘You are right not to be a wood- 
turner, Jo,’ said Dan, when his 
friend related to him the substance 
of the family discussions. ‘If my 
legs were like yours, I wouldn't be.’ 

Dan often called his friend ‘ Jo.’ 
It was not quite right for Joshua, 
he said, but it sounded pretty. And 
so it did, especially from his lips. 

‘I wish your legs were like mine, 
Dan,’ said Joshua. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Dan. 
‘It’s of no use wishing. And you 
know what mother says ; it takes all 
sorts to make a world.’ 

‘Sound legs and broken legs— 
eh, Dan ? 

‘Yes,’ answered Dan merrily ; 
‘and long ones and short ones, 
and thick ones and thin ones. Be- 
sides, if I had the strongest and 
biggest legs in the world, I don’t 
think I should be happier than 
I am.’ 

‘But wouldn’t you like to be a 
hero—the same as I am going to 
be?’ asked Joshua. 

‘We can’t all be heroes. You 
go and fight with lions ; and I will 
stop and play with birds. I couldn't 
tame lions ; but I cav tame birds.’ 
Which he could, and did. 

Dan was fond of speaking about 
lions because his name was Daniel ; 
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and many and many a time to- 
gether had he and Joshua read the 
wonderful story of Daniel in the 
lions’ den. Joshua did not know 
much of the Bible until Dan in- 
troduced it to him, and read to 
him in his thin sweet voice the 
marvellous romances in that Book 
of books. 

‘There was a hero for you! ex- 
claimed Joshua admiringly, refer- 
ring to the biblical Daniel. ‘ I won- 
der what made him so brave.’ 

‘ Because he was doing what he 
knew to be right,’ replied Dan. 

‘I daresay,’ was the acquiescent 
rejoinder. 

‘And because he was not afraid 
to speak the truth even to Belshaz- 
zar ; and because, above all, he be- 
lieved in God. So God delivered 
him.’ 

‘ All because he was doing right,’ 
said Joshua. . 

‘ All because he was doing right,’ 
repeated Dan. ‘I’m nota bit brave; 
that is because I am lame, perhaps. 
If I was thrown into a lions’ den I 
should die of fear—I am sure I 
should ; but if I was thrown into a 
birds’ cage, full of strange birds, I 
would soon make friends with them : 
they would come and eat out of 
my mouth in no time.’ 

Dan, indeed, was wonderfully 
learned about birds and their ha- 
bits, and possessed a singular power 
over them. He could train them 
to anything almost; and bear this 
in mind: he used no cruel means 
in his training of them. What he 
taught them he taught them by 
kindness; and they were subser- 
vient to him from love, and not 
from fear. The nature of the afflic- 
tion which condemned him to a 
sedentary life, sharpened and con- 
centrated his mental faculties, and 
endued him with a surprising pa- 
tience. If it had been otherwise, 
he could never have trained the 
birds so thoroughly. Never mind 
what they were—blackbirds, lin- 
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nets, larks, bullfinches, canaries— 
they were one and all his willing 
slaves, and, in the course of time, 
performed the tasks he set them 
with their best ability. Give Dan 
any one of these birds, and in a 
few weeks it would hop upon his 
finger, dance at his whistle, come 
at his call, fall dead upon the 
table, and jump up again at a 
given signal as lively as a cricket. 
He made little carts for them to 
draw, little swords for them to 
carry, little ladders for them to 
climb up, little guns for them to 
fire off, little houses for them to 
go in at the doors of and come out 
of the chimneys of. It was a sight 
worth seeing to watch them go 
through their performances : to see 
the dead bird lie on its back on 
the table, and watch cunningly out 
of a corner of its left eye for the 
signal which allowed it to come to 
life again ; to see the family birds, 
after indulging in a little sensible 
conversation on the door-step, go 
into the house, the door of which 
closed with a spring directly they 
got on the inside of it, and then 
presently to see their heads pop 
out of the chimneys, as if their 
owners were wondering what sort 
of weather it was; to see the first 
villain of the company hop upon 
the cart in which the popgun was 
fixed, and hop upon a slip of wood 
which in some mysterious manner 
acted upon the gun, and caused 
it to go off—and then to see the 
desperado watch for dreadful con- 
sequences which never followed ; 
to see that cold-blooded and de- 
sperate bird jump briskly down, as 
if it were not disappointed, and 
place its neck in a ring in the 
shafts, and hop away to another 
battlefield ; to see the two military 
birds march up and down in front 
of the house, holding little wooden 
swords in their beaks, as who should 
say to an advancing foe, ‘Approach 
if you dare, and meet your doom ” 
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to see the climbing-bird hop up the 
steps of the ladder, and then hop 
down again triumphantly, as if it 
had performed a feat of which bird- 
kind might be proud ; and to know 
that the birds enjoyed the fun and 
delighted in it: were pleasant things 
to see and know, and could do no 
one any harm. Of course there 
were hitches in the performances : 
occasionally the birds were dull or 
obstinate ; but, as a rule, they were 
tractable and obedient ; and if they 
did sometimes bungle their tricks 
they might well be excused, for they 
were but feeble creatures after all. 

So Dan passed his time inno- 
cently and loved his pets, and his 
pets loved him. It is not to be won- 
dered at that Joshua grew to love 
them too. He learned all their 
pretty little vocal tricks, and could 
imitate the different languages of 
the birds in such a wonderful man- 
ner that they would stop and listen 
to his warbling, and would answer 
it with similar joyful notes of their 
own. And when Dan and he were 
in a merry mood—which was not 
seldom—they and the birds would 
join in a concert which was almost 
as good, and quite as enjoyable, as 
the scraping of fiddles and the play- 
ing of flutes. Sometimes, in the 
evening, Joshua would play soft 
music upon his second-hand ac- 
cordion ; and directly he sounded 
the first note the birds would hop 
upon the table and stand in a line, 
with their heads inclined on one 
side, listening to Joshua’s simple 
melodies with the gravity of con- 
noisseurs, and would not flutter a 
feather of their little wings for fear 
they should disturb the harmony of 
sound. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF GOLDEN 
CLOUD. 


THERE was one canary which 
they had christened Golden Cloud. 
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It was one of the two canaries that 
Dan had first trained ; and for this 
and other reasons Golden Cloud 
was a special favourite with the 
lads. Dan used to declare that 
Golden Cloud literally understood 
every word he spoke to it. And it 
really appeared as if Dan were 
right in so declaring and so be- 
lieving ; at all events, it was cer- 
tainly a fact that Golden Cloud 
was a bird of superior intelligence. 
Evidently the other birds thought 
so, or they would not have accepted 
its leadership. When they marched, 
Golden Cloud was at the head ot 
them—and very proud it appeared 
to be of its position ; when the per- 
formances took place, Golden Cloud 
was the first to commence ; if any- 
thing very responsible and very par- 
ticular were to be done, Golden 
Cloud was intrusted with it; and 
if any new bird was refractory, it 
devolved upon Golden Cloud to 
assist Dan to bring that bird to its 
senses. The birds did not enter- 
tain a particle of envy towards 
Golden Cloud because it had at- 
tained an eminence more distin- 
guished than their own; and this 
fact was as apparent, as it must 
have been astonishing, to any re- 
flective human being who enjoyed 
the happy privilege of being present 
now and then at the performances 
of Dan’s clever troupe. Even when 
old age crept upon it—it was in the 
prime of life when Dan first took it 
in hand—the same respect was paid 
to the sagamore of the company. 
Its sight grew filmed, its legs grew 
scaly, its feathersgrewragged. What 
matter? Had it not been kind and 
gentle to them when in its prime ? 
Should they not be kind and gentle 
to it now that Time was striking it 
down? And was it not, even in 
its decrepitude, the wise bird ot 
them all? 

Notwithstanding that it grew 
more and more shaky every hour 
almost, the old sense of duty was 











strong in the heart of Golden 
Cloud ; and it strove to take part 
in the performances to the last. 
Golden Cloud had evidently learnt 
the lesson, that to try always to do 
one’s duty is the sweetest thing in 


life. In that respect it was wiser: 


than many human beings, who 
should have been wiser than it. 
It was a melancholy sight, yet a 
comical one withal, to see Golden 
Cloud lift a sword with its beak, 
and try to hold it there, and hop 
with it at the head of the company. 
It staggered here and there, and, 
being almost blind, sometimes hit 
an inoffensive bird across the beak, 
which caused a momentary con- 
fusion; but everything was set 
right as quickly as could be. The 
other birds bore with Golden Cloud’s 
infirmities, and made its labours 
light for it. Even the tomtit—that 
saucy beautiful rascal, with its crown 
of Cambridge blue, who had been 
the most refractory bird that Gold- 
en Cloud ever had to deal with, 
who wou/d turn heels over head in 
the midst of a serious lesson, and 
who would hop and twist about 
and agitate its staid companions 
with its restless tricks—even tom- 
tit, whose greatest delight was to 
steal things and break things, but 
whose spirit had been subdued and 
tamed by Golden Cloud’s firm- 
ness, assisted the veteran in its 
old age, and did not make game 
of it. 

One evening, Joshua came round 
to Dan’s room rather later than 
usual, and found Dan in tears. 

‘What is the matter, Dan ?’ asked 
Joshua. 

Dan did not reply. 

‘Do your legs hurt you, Dan ?’ 
asked Joshua tenderly. 

Dan formed a ‘ No’ with his lips, 
but uttered no sound. 

Joshua thought it best not to 
tease his friend with any more 
questions. He saw that Dan was 
suffering from a grief which he 
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would presently unbosom. He took 
his accordion on his knee, and be- 
gan to play very softly. As he play- 
ed, a canary in a mourning-cloak 
came out of the toy-house ; another 
canary in a mourning-cloak follow- 
ed; then a bullfinch, and another 
bullfinch ; then the tomtit and the 
linnets ; and then the blackbirds ; 
all in little black cloaks, which 
Ellen Taylor’s nimble fingers had 
made for them that day out of 
a piece of the lining of an old 
frock. At the sight of the first 
canary, with its black cloak on, 
Joshua was filled with astonish- 
ment; but when bird after bird 
followed, and ranged themselves 
solemnly in a line before him, and 
when he missed the presence of 
one familiar friend, he solved the 
riddle of their strange appearance : 
the birds were in mourning for the 
death of Golden Cloud. 

They seemed to know it, too; 
they seemed to know that they had 
lost a friend, and that they were 
about to pay the last tribute of 
respect to their once guide and 
master. The bullfinches, their crim- 
son breasts hidden by their cloaks, 
looked with their black masks of 
faces like negro birds in mourning ; 
the amiable linnets, unobtrusive 
and shy as they generally were, 
were still more quiet and sad than 
usual ; even the daring blackbirds 
were subdued—with the exception 
of one who, in the midst of a silent 
interval, struck up ‘ Polly, put the 
kettle on,’ in its shrill whistle, but, 
observing the eyes of the tomtit 
fixed upon it with an air of re- 
proach, stopped in sudden remorse 
with the ‘kettle’ sticking in its 
throat. 

Dan had made a white shroud 
for Golden Cloud ; and it was both 
quaint and mournful to see it as it 
lay in its coffin—Dan’s money- 
box—surrounded by the mourners 
in their black cloaks. They stood 
quite still, with their cunning little 
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heads all inclined one way, as if 
they were waiting for news concern- 
ing their dead leader from the world 
beyond the present. 

Joshua, with a glance of sorrow 
at the coffin, said, 

‘Your money-box, Dan !’ 

‘I wish I could have buried it in 
a flower-pot, Jo,’ replied Dan, sup- 
pressing a sob. 

‘Why didn’t you ? 

‘Mother said father would be 
angry—’ 

Here the blackbird—perceiving 
that the tomtit was no longer ob- 
serving it, and inwardly fretting 
that it should have been pulled 
up short in the midst of its fa- 
vourite song ; also feeling awkward, 
doubtless, with a kettle in its throat 
—piped out, with amazing rapidity 
and shrillness, ‘ Kettle on; we'll 
all have tea.’ 

The blue feathers in the tomtit’s 
tail quivered with indignation, and 
its white-tipped wings fluttered re- 
provingly. Moral force was evi- 
dently thrown away upon such a 
blackbird as that; so the tomtit 
bestowed upon the recreant a 
sharp dig with its iron beak, and 
the blackbird bore the punish- 
ment with meekness ; merely giv- 
ing vent, in response, to a wonder- 
ful imitation of the crowing of an 
extremely weak cock, who led a 
discontented life in a neighbour- 
ing back-yard. After which it re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Dan, who had stopped his speech 
to observe this passage between the 
birds, repeated, 

‘Mother said father would be 
angry; he knows how many flower- 
pots we have. So I used my money- 
box.’ 

‘But you would rather have a 
flower-pot, Dan?’ said Joshua. 

‘I should have liked a flower- 
pot above all things,’ said Dan ; 
‘it seems more natural for a bird. 
Something might grow out of it; 
something that Golden Cloud would 
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like to know is above it, if it was 
only a blade of grass.’ 

Joshua ran out of Dan’s room, 
and returned in a very few minutes 
with a flower-pot with mignonette 
growing in it. He was almost 
breathless with excitement. 

‘It is mine, Dan,’ he said, ‘ and 
it is yours. I bought it with my 
own money ; and it shall be Gold- 
en Cloud’s coffin.’ 

‘ Kiss me, Jo,’ said Dan. 

Joshua kissed him, and then 
carefully lifted the flower - roots 
from the pot, and placed Golden 
Cloud in the soft mould beneath, 
A few tears fell from Dan’s eyes 
into the flower-pot coffin, as he 
looked for the last time upon the 
form of his pet canary. Then 
Joshua replaced the flower-roots, 
and arranged the earth, and Gold- 
en Cloud was ready for burial. 

‘ Play something, Jo,’ said Dan. 

Joshua took his accordion in his 
hands, and played a slow solemn 
march ; and the birds, directed by 
Dan, hopped gravely round the 
flower-pot, the tomtit keeping its 
eye sternly fixed upon the rebellious 
blackbird, expressing in the look 
an unmistakable determination to 
put an instant stop to the slightest 
exhibition of indecency. 

‘I don’t know where to bury it,’ 
said Dan when the ceremony was 
completed. ‘Ellen has been try- 
ing to pick out a flagstone in the 
yard, but she made her fingers 
bleed, and then couldn’t move it. 
And if it was buried there, the 
stone would have to be trodden 
down, and the flowers in the cof- 
fin couldn’t grow.’ 

‘ There’s that little bit of garden 
in our yard,’ said Joshua. ‘I can 
bury it there, if you don’t mind. 
I can put the flower-pot in so that 
the mignonette will grow out of it 
quite nicely. It isn’t very far, Dan,’ 
continued Joshua, divining Dan’s 
wish that Golden Cloud should be 
buried near him ; ‘ only five yards 
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off, and it is the best place we 
know of.’ 

Dan assenting, Joshua took the 
flower-pot, and buried it in what 
he called his garden; which was 
an estate of such magnificent pro- 
portions that he could have cover- 
ed it with his jacket. He was 
proud of it notwithstanding, and 
considered it quite a grand pro- 
perty. A boundary of oyster-shells 
defined the limits of the estate, 
and served as a warning to tres- 
passing feet. In the centre of this 
garden Golden Cloud was buried. 
When Joshua returned to Dan’s 
room, the mourning-cloaks were 
taken off the birds—who seemed 
very glad to get rid of them—and 
they were sent to bed. 

Dan was allowed to sit up an 
hour longer than usual that night, 
and he and Joshua occupied those 
precious minutes in confidential 
conversation. First they spoke of 
Golden Cloud, and then of Joshua’s 
prospects. 

‘You haven’t made up your mind 
yet what you are going to be, Jo,’ 
said Dan. 

‘I haven’t made up my mind,’ 
replied Joshua, ‘but I have an idea. 
I don’t want you to ask me what it 
is. I will tell you soon—in a few 
weeks perhaps.’ 

‘Where have you been to-day? 
You were late.’ 

‘I went to the waterside.’ 

‘To the river?’ 

* To the river.’ 

‘To the river that runs to the 
sea, said Dan musingly, with a 
dash of regret in his voice. ‘ What 
a wonderful sight it must be to see 
the sea, as we read of it! Would 
you like to see it, Jo?’ 

* Dearly, Dan ! 

‘And to be on it? 

‘ Dearly, Dan! 

Dan looked at Joshua sadly. 
There was an eager longing in 
Joshua’s eyes, and an eager long- 
ing in the parting of his lips, as 
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he sat with hands clasped upon 
his knee. 

‘I can see a great many things 
that I have never seen,’ said Dan ; 
‘see them with my mind, I mean. 
I can see gardens and fields and 
trees, almost as they are. I can 
fancy myself lying in fields with 
the grass waving about me. I 
can fancy myself in a forest with 
the great trees spreading out their 
great limbs, and I can see the 
branches bowing to each other as 
the wind sweeps by them. I can 
see a little stream running down a 
hill, and hiding itself in a valley. 
I can even see a river—but all 
rivers must be muddy, I think ; 
not bright, like the streams. But 
I can’t see the sea, Jo. It is too 
big—too wonderful 

Wrapt in the contemplation of 
the subject, Dan and Joshua were 
silent for a little while. 

‘Ships on the top of water- 
mountains,’ resumed Dan present- 
ly, ‘then down in a valley like, with 
curling waves above them. That 
is what I have read; but I can’t see 
it. Robinson Crusoe is behind you, 
Jo.’ 

Joshua opened the book—it was 
a favourite one with the lads, as 
with what lads is it not ?—and 
skimmed down the pages as he 
turned them over. 

‘A raging wave, mountain-like, 
came rolling astern of us,’ he read. 

‘That is the shipwreck,’ said 
Dan, looking over Joshua’s shoul- 
der. ‘Then here, farther down: 
“TI saw the sea come after me as 
high as a great hill, and as furious 
as an enemy.” Think of that! 
Here is the picture.’ 

The lads looked for the thou- 
sandth time at the rough wood- 
cut, in which Robinson was de- 
picted casting a look of terror 
over his shoulder at the curling 
waves, ten times as tall as himself ; 
his arms were extended, and he 
was supposed to be running away 
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from the waves ; although, accord- 
ing to the picture, nothing short of 
a miracle could save him. 

‘Look!’ said Joshua, turning a 
few pages back and reading, ‘ yon- 
der lies a dreadful monster on the 
side of that hillock, fast asleep.’ 

‘I looked where he pointed,’ 
read Dan—it was a favourite cus- 
tom with them to read each a few 
lines at a time—‘ and saw a dread- 
ful monster indeed, for it was a 
terrible great lion that lay on the 
side of the shore, under the shade 
of a piece of the hill that hung as 
it were a little over him. Xury, 
says I, you shall go on shore, and 
kill him.’ 

‘Could you kill a lion, Jo?’ asked 
Dan, breaking off in his reading. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Joshua, con- 
sidering, and feeling very doubtful 
of his capability. 

Dan resumed the reading : 

‘I took our biggest gun, which 
was almost musket-bore, and load- 
ed it with a good charge of powder 
and with two slugs, and laid it 
down ; then I loaded another gun 
with two bullets; and the third 
(for we had three pieces) I loaded 
with five smaller bullets.’ 

* No, I couldn’t kill a lion,’ said 
Joshua, in a tone of disappointed 
conviction ; ‘for I can’t fire off a 
gun. But that occurred nearly two 
hundred years ago, Dan. I don’t 
suppose there are as many lions 
now as there used to be.’ 

‘ And ships are different, too, to 
what they were then, Jo,’ said Dan, 
closing the book. ‘Stronger and 
better built. I daresay if it had 
been a very strong ship that Robin- 
son Crusoe went out in, he wouldn’t 
have been wrecked.’ 

‘I am glad he was, though,’ said 
Joshua; ‘if he hadn’t been, we 
shouldn’t have been able to read 
about him. It is beautiful, isn’t it? 

‘Beautiful to read,’ replied Dan. 
‘But he was dreadfully miserable 
sometimes ; for twenty-four years 
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and more he had no one to speak 
to. It appears strange to me that 
he didn’t forget how to speak the 
English language, and that he 
didn’t go mad. Now, Jo, suppos- 
ing it was you! Do you think, if 
you had no one to speak to for 
twenty years, that you would be 
able to speak as well as you do 
now? Don’t you think you would 
stammer over a word sometimes, 
and lose the sense of it ?’ 

Dan asked these questions so 
earnestly, that Joshua laughed, and 
said, 

‘Upon my word, I don’t know, 
Dan.’ 

But the time was to come when 
the memory of Dan’s questions 
came to Joshua’s mind with a deep 
and solemn significance. 

‘He had his parrot certainly,’ con- 
tinued Dan ; ‘ but what used hetosay 
to it? “ Robin, Robin, Robin Cru- 
soe! Poor RobinCrusoe! Howcame 
you here? Where have you been, 
Robin?” That wasn’t much to say, 
and to be always saying; and I 
am sure that if he kept on saying 
it for so many years, he must have 
entirely forgotten what the mean- 
ing of it was. You try it—say a 
word, or two or three words, for a 
hundred times. You will begin to 
wonder what it means before you 
come to the end.’ 

‘But he had his Bible ; and you 
know what a comfort that was to 
him.’ 

‘ Perhaps that was the reason he 
didn’t go mad. I daresay, too, 
that some qualities in him were 
strengthened and came to his aid 
because he was so strangely situa- 
ted. What qualities now, Jo? 

*I don’t understand you, Dan,’ 
said Joshua. 

‘I do say things sometimes you 
don’t understand at first, don’t I, 
Jo? 

Joshua nodded good-humoured- 
ly. 
‘I am often puzzled myself to 
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know what I mean. Leaving Ro- 
binson Crusoe alone, and speaking 
of qualities, Jo, take me for an in- 
stance. I am a cripple, and shall 
never be able to go about. And 
do you know, Jo, that my mind is 
stronger than it would have been if 
I were not helpless? I can see 
things.’ 

‘Can you see anything now, 
Dan ? 

“Yes.” 

‘What ?” 

‘I can see something that will 
separate you and me, Jo.’ 

‘ For ever, Dan ?” 

‘No, not for ever ; we shall be 
together sometimes, and then you 
can tell me all sorts of things that 
I shall never be able to see my- 
self,’ 

‘Don’t you think your legs will 
ever get strong ?’ asked Joshua. 

‘Never, Jo; they get worse and 
worse. And I feel, too, so weak 
that I am afraid I shall not have 
strength to use my crutches much 
longer. Everything about me— 
my limbs, and joints, and every- 
thing — gets weaker and weaker 
every day. If it wasn’t for my 
body, I should be all right—my 
mind is right. I can talk and think 
as well as if my body were strong. 
Stupid bits of flesh and bone !’ he 
exclaimed, looking at his limbs, 
and good - humouredly scolding 
them, ‘ why don’t you fly away and 
leave me ?” 

At this point of the conversation 
Mrs. Taylor called out that it was 
time for Dan to go to bed, so the 
lads parted. That night Joshua 
dreamt that he killed a lion; and 
Dan dreamt that Golden Cloud 
came out of the flower-pot, and 
that it wasn’t dead, but only pre- 
tending. 

Dan had good reason for speak- 
ing in the way he did of his body, 
for it distressed him very much. 
Soon after the death of Golden 
Cloud, he grew so weak and ill that 
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he was confined to his bed. But 
his mind scarcely seemed to be 
affected by his bodily ills, and his 
cheerfulness never deserted him. 
He hadhis dear winged companions 
brought to his bedroom, and they 
hopped about his bed as content- 
edly as could be. And there he 
played with them and took delight 
in them ; and, as he hearkened to 
their chirrupingsand looked at their 
pretty forms, a sweet pleasure was 
in his eyes, a sweet pleasure was 
in his heart. And this pleasure 
was enhanced by the presence of 
Joshua, who spent a great deal of 
time with his sick friend. 

It would be difficult to describe 
the tender love that existed be- 
tween the lads ; it was undefiled by 
a single selfish act or thought. 
They were one in sympathy and 
sentiment. Joshua was Dan’s al- 
most only companion during his 
illness. Dan’s mother tended him 
and gave him his physic, which 
could not do him any good, the 
doctor said; but Mrs. Taylor’s 
household duties and responsibili- 
ties occupied nearly the whole of 
her time ; she could not afford to 
keep a servant, and she had all the 
kitchen-work to do. Ellen—Dan’s 
twin sister and Joshua’s quondam 
sweetheart—was often in the room ; 
but, young as she was, she was 
already being employed about the 
house assisting her mother. She 
scrubbed the floors and washed the 
clothes ; and, although she was so 
little that she had to stand on a 
chair in the tiny yard to hang the 
clothes on the line, she was as 
proud of her work and took as much 
pleasure in it as if she were a grown 
woman who had been properly 
brought up. Notwithstanding the 
onerous nature of her duties, she 
managed to spend half-an-hour now 
and again with Josh and Dan, and 
would sit quite still listening to the 
conversation. Her presence in the 
room was pleasing to the boy- 








friends, for Ellen was as modest 
and tidy a little girl as could be 
met with in a day’s walk. Susan, 
Dan’s unfortunate nursemaid, was 
a young woman now. But she 
had a horror of the sick-room. 
She entertained a secret conviction 
that she was a murderess, and re- 
ally had some sort of an idea that 
if Daniel died she would be taken 
up and hanged. She was as fasci- 
nated as ever with Punch and Judy; 
but the fascination had something 
horrible in it. Often, when she 
was standing looking at the show 
—and she was more welcome to 
the showman than she used to be, 
for now she sometimes gave him a 
penny—she would begin to tremble 
when the hangman came on the 
scene with his gallows, and would 
then fairly run away in a fright. 
Ever since she had let Daniel slip 
from her arms out of the window, 
there had been growing in her 
mind a fear that something dread- 
ful was following her ; and a dozen 
times a day she would throw a 
startled look behind her, as if to 
assure herself that there was no- 
thing horrible there. She had been 
sufficiently punished for her care- 
lessness. For a good many weeks 
after it occurred, bad little boys 
and girls in the neighbourhood 
used to call after her, ‘ Ah-h-h-h ! 
Who killed her little brother? 
Ah-h-h-h!’ If she ran, they ran 

after her, and hooted her with the 

dreadful accusation. It took dif- 

ferent forms. Now it was, ‘ Ah- 

h-h-h! Who killed her little bro- 

ther? Ah-h-h-h? And nowit was, 

*Ah-h-h-h! Who'll be hung for 

killing her little brother? Ah-h-h-h!’ 

(They were not very particular 

about their grammar in that neigh- 

bourhood.) Such an effect did this 

cruel punishment have upon her, 

that she would wake up in ter- 

ror in the middle of the night 

with all her fevered pulses quiver- 

ing to the cry, ‘ Ah-h-h-h! Who'll 
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be hung for killing her little bro- 
ther? Ah-h-h-h ! But time, which 
cures all things, relieved her. The 
bad boys and girls grew tired of 
saying the same thing over and 
over again. A new excitement 
claimed their attention, and poor 
Susan was allowed to walk unmo- 
lested through the streets. But 
the effect remained in the terror- 
flashes that would spring in her 
eyes, and in the agonised looks of 
fear that she would throw behind 
her every now and again, without 
any apparent cause. These feel- 
ings had such a powerful effect up- 
on her that she never entered Dan’s 
room unless she were compelled to 
do so; and once, when Dan sent 
for her and asked her to forgive 
him for being naughty when he was 
a baby, she was so affected that she 
did nothing but shed remorseful 
tears for a week afterwards. 

One day, when Dan was playing 
with the birds, and no other per- 
son but he and Joshua was in the 
room, he said, 

‘Do you think the birds know 
that I am so weak and ill, Jo, 
dear ?” 

‘Sometimes I think they do, 
Dan,’ answered Joshua. 

‘ Dear little things! You haven't 
any idea how weak I really am. 
But I am strong enough for some- 
thing.’ 

‘What, Dan?’ 

‘If you don’t ask any questions, 
I sha’n’t tell you any stories,’ re- 
plied Dan gaily. ‘Lend me your 
penknife.’ 

Joshua gave Dan his penknife, 
and when he came the next day 
Dan was cutting strips of wood 
from one of his crutches. 

‘O Dan! exclaimed Joshua, 
bursting into tears. 

Dan looked at Joshua, and 
smiled. 

*O you cry-baby " he said. But 
he said it in a voice of exquisite 
tenderness ; and he drew Joshua’s 
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head on to the pillow, and he laid 
his own beside it, and he kissed 
Joshua’s lips. 

‘I shall not want my crutches 
any more,’ he whispered in Joshua’s 
ear as thus they lay; ‘that is alk 
It isn’t as bad as you think.’ 

‘You are not going to die, 
Dan? asked Joshua in a trembling 
voice. 

‘I don’t think I am—yet,’ said 
Dan. ‘It is only because I am 
certain now—I feel it, Jo—that I 
shall be a helpless cripple all my 
life, and that I shall not be able to 
move about, even with the help of 
crutches.’ 

‘Poor dear Dan! said Joshua, 
checking his sobs with difficulty. 

‘Poor Dan! Not at all! I can 
read, I can think, and I can love 
you, Jo, allthe same. I have made 
up my mind what I am going to 
do. I shall live in you. You are 
my friend, and strong as you are, 
you can’t love me more than I love 
you. And even if I was to die, 
dear— 

‘Don’t say that, Dan; I can’t 
bear to think of it.’ 

‘Why? Itisn’t dreadful. IfI 
was to die, we should still be 
friends—we should still love each 
other. Don’t you love Golden 
Cloud ” 

Joshya whispered ‘ Yes.’ 

* But Golden Cloud is not here. 
Yet you love him, And so do I, 
more than I did when pet was 
alive. I don’t quite know how it 
is with birds, but I do know how 
it is with us. If you was here, Jo, 
and I was There, we should meet 
again.’ 

‘Amen, Dan !’ 

‘And it is nice to believe and 
know—as you and I believe and 
know—that if we were parted, we 
should come together again by and 
by; and that perhaps the dear 
little birds would be with us There 
as they are here, and that we should 
love them as we love them now. 


They are so pretty and harmless 
that I think God will let them 
come. Besides, what would the 
trees do without them? 

‘What do you mean, Dan, by 
saying that you are going to live 
in me?’ 

‘It is a curious fancy, Jo, but I 
have thought of it a good deal, and 
I want you to think of it too. I 
want to be with you, although I 
shall not be able to move. You 
are going to be a hero, and are 
going to see strange sights per- 
haps. I can see farther than you 
can; and I know the meaning of 
your going down to the river-side, 
as you have done a good many 
times lately. I know what you will 
make up your mind to be, although 
Isha’n’t say until you tell me your- 
self. Well, Jo, I want you to fancy, 
if I-don’t-know-what is happening 
to you—if you are in any strange 
place, and are seeing wonderful 
things-—I want you to fancy, “ Dan 
is here with me, although I cannot 
see him.” Will you do that, Jo, 
dear ?” 

‘Yes ; wherever I am, and what- 
ever I shall see, I will think, “Dan 
is here with me, although I cannot , 
see him.”’ 

‘That is friendship. This isn’t,’ 
said Dan, holding up a finger; ‘this 
is only a little bit of flesh. If it és 
anywhere about us, it is here? and 
he took Joshua’s fingers, and pres- 
sed them to his heart. Then, after 
a pause of a few moments, he said, 
‘So don’t cry any more because I 
am cutting up my crutches ; I am 
making some new things for the 
birds.’ 

They had a concert after that ; 
and the blackbird whistled ‘ Polly, 
put the kettle on,’ to its heart's 

content; and the tomtit performed 
certain difficult acrobatic tricks in 
token of approval. 

Dan recovered so far from his 
sickness as to be able to leave his 
bed. But he was right in saying 
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that he should never more want 
his crutches. He had not sufficient 
strength in his shoulders to use 
them. He had to be lifted in and 
out of bed, and sometimes could 
not even wash and dress himself. 
Ellen Taylor was his nurse, and a 
dear good nurse she proved her- 
self to be. A cross word never 
passed her lips. She devoted her- 
self to the service of her helpless 
brother with a very perfect love ; 
and her nature was so beautiful in 
its gentleness and tenderness that 
those qualities found expression 
in her face, and made that beau- 
tiful also. Dan had yielded to Jo- 
shua’s entreaties not to destroy his 
crutches. ‘You might be able to 
use them some day,’ Joshua would 
say. To which Dan would reply by 
asking gaily if Joshuahad everheard 
of a miracle in Stepney. However, 
he kept his crutches, and Joshua 
was satisfied. In course of time 
Joshua began to train a few birds 
at his own house, and now and 
then Dan’s parents would allow 
Dan to be carried to Joshua’s 
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house, and to stop there for a few 
days. When that occurred, Dan 
and Joshua slept together, and 
would tell stories to each other 
long after the candle had been 
blown out—stories of which Joshua 
was almost always the hero. Joshua 
had one great difficulty to over- 
come when he first introduced the 
birds into his house ; that difficulty 
was the yellow-haired cat, of which 
mention has already been made. 
With the usual amiability of her 
species, the domestic tigress, di- 
rectly she set eyes upon the birds, 
determined to make a meal of 
them, and it required all Joshua’s 
vigilance to prevent the slaughter 
of the innocents. But he was pa- 
tient, and firm, and kind, and he 
so conquered the tigerish propen- 
sities of the cat towards the birds, 
that in a few weeks she began to 
tolerate them, and in a few weeks 
more to play with them and to 
allow them to play with her, and 
gradually grew so cordial with them 
that it might have been supposed 
she had kittened them by mistake. 
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STANDING ‘at the wing,’ what fun- 
ny things we often see and over- 
hear ! What ‘ quips and quirks, and 
wreathed smiles; what devices, 
dodges, mistakes, tricks, and tri- 
umphs ; what a back and front, or 
rather profile, view of things in gene- 
ral we get ; how double-sided every- 
body is ; how shallow all the masks 
appear ; how hollow every protes- 
tation sounds; how forced each 
show of mirth becomes ; how aim- 
less each item of stage business 
seems, and with what gratuitous 
pomposity the whole action of the 
drama is enveloped ; what whispers 
never meant for the public may we 
not hear; what strong emotion may 
we not catch a glimpse of, only half- 
hidden by laughter and sparkling jo- 
cosities ; what high spirits subdued 
and screened by heart-breaking sobs 
and piteous appeals ; what shams, 
disguises, transformations, and ano- 
malies shall we not encounter, as, 
standing aside ‘at the wing,’ we 
watch the progress of the play ! 

Of course we have no business 
to be there; oe one has any busi- 
ness to be there except those im- 
mediately concerned in the action 
of the scene ; but if we are friends 
of the manager, and on good terms 
with the prompter and carpenters, 
and happen to be sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the place not to get 
in the way, or show ourselves to 
the audience, we may occasionally 
be allowed to stand ‘at the wing,’ 
and witness the performance. 

Privileged on account of our ex- 
perience and our long intimacy with 
the profession, we old actors get a 
very good idea from this stand-point 
of what is going on, without being 


troubled to dress, and go in front ; 
and as we are past the age to be 
illusionised, it does not matter that 
we do not obtain so perfect a coup 
d@'wil of the stage, as we should from 
boxes, stall, or pit. Standing ‘at 
the wing,’ in more ways than one, 
we are accustomed to this aspect of 
affairs, and know well what effect 
is intended to be produced upon the 
people who have paid their money 
to see the show—the legitimate 
lookers-on. We are up to the gri- 
maces of Mr. Merryman, and the 
wiles and smiles of Madame Co- 
lumbine ; we know exactly how 
they both look from the front, al- 
though we, from the wing, only 
have a profile view of them, 
and we have the inevitable, but 
questionable, advantage also of 
knowing what they are really like ; 
for do not the hero and heroine 
assume their natural expression 
when they leave the stage, when 
they are out of sight of the audi- 
ence, and passing close by us, seek 
the friendly shelter of the wing ?— 
that motherly wing, under the sha- 
dow of which, if they are masters 
of their craft, they have probably 
been nurtured from their cradle. 
Nay, will they not, upon introduc- 
tion, stand and talk with us there, 
in all their paint and tinsel ? so that 
by close inspection we may discover 
how those eyes are rendered so 
large and lustrous, those cheeks so 
rosy and that complexion so bril- 
liant, or how that comical expres- 
sion is given to the mouth by the 
cunning adjustment of lines of 
Indian ink, and those eyebrows 
made to bear that look of continu- 
ous surprise by the judicious appli- 
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cation of burnt cork. The hare’s- 
foot, the powder-puff, the patch, the 
paste, the wig, the false jewels, the 
tawdry lace, &c., are all laid bare 
for our instruction, and we may 
value them as adjuncts to the play 
according to the liberality and width 
of our minds and hearts. Let us 
hope that we are not prone to take 
too harsh or uncharitable a view of 
these frivolities and vanities, that 
we may in some degree look with 
a kindly eye upon them, for they 
have their uses; and it is not be- 
cause we happen to be privileged 
by experience and age (both heavy 
entrance-fees to have paid, by the 
way) to stand at the wing, and in- 
spect the manner by which stage 
effects are manufactured, that we 
should necessarily undervalue them 
when produced. 

There is no reason why the young 
and uninitiated in the front of the 
house should be deprived of a 
healthful and innocent amusement, 
because we have gone through it 
all, and know how itisdone ; because 
we old dogs have had our day. 
Because a pantomime has ceased 
to amuse us, is that any reason why 
we should not take our children to 
see one? Because we can’t laugh 
ourselves at Harlequin, may we not 
laugh to see our boys laugh? Be- 
cause, standing ‘at the wing,’ we 
see that eminent tragedian ‘ Roland 
MacBuskin’ take a good pull at a 
pot of porter, immediately he is 
borne off the stage, after the terrific 
combat with the rightful heir, in 
which he has been slain, is that 
any reason why the gallery should 
be deprived of the moral pointed 
by the overthrow of tyranny and 
triumph of virtue? Because we 
happen to see Miss Lavinia take a 
sip of something warm before she 
appears upon the balcony to meet 
the love-sick Romeo, should that 
lessen the delight the audience feels 
in following the fortunes of the 
Montagues and Capulets ? 


] 


If we chance to know that Mr. 
Manager Bung had a most tre- 
mendous quarrel, in which startling 
language was used, with Quelper, 
the author of the new comedy, 
about the manner in which the last 
scene was mounted and decorated 
at the final dress-rehearsal, does it 
follow that the audience should 
not have its interest awakened by 
Bung’s announcement after its first 
representation—and when he has 
been obliged to respond to a unani- 
mous call for the author—that his 
good and long-valued friend Mr. 
Quelper is not in the house, in fact 
that he is in Paris, but that he will 
take immediate steps to telegraph 
the success of his piece, and the 
kind verdict pronounced upon it 
by a crowded house ? 

If we chance to know that all the 
while Quelper, who has been de- 
nied admission at the stage-door, is 
standing at the back of the pit, 
where he has paid his money like a 
man, is mentally launching frightful 
anathemas against Bung—does it 
follow, I say, that because we chance 
to know all this, that the conven- 
tionalities and etiquette of mana- 
gerial matters should not be pre- 
served? Again: because it fell out 
that that eminent critic Raspall 
partook, as well as ourselves, of 
Bung’s magnificent hospitality last 
Sunday evening, is that any reason 
why, when he wrote those two 
columns about it in the Morning 
Saturn, he should not have ex- 
pressed his conscientious opinion, 
that the superb way in which the 
comedy was put upon the stage 
alone saved it from utter condem- 
nation ? 

To behold the strapping, and 
riveting by the ankles and waists 
of young ladies from the age of four 
to four-and-twenty, on to the iron 
silver-tinselled bulrushes which de- 
corate Undine’s private apartments 
in the depths of the Danube—and 
which sway,and nod, and undulate, 
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and eventually rear themselves one 
above another, until they form an 
arching aisle for the water - spirit 
to glide gracefully down at the con- 
clusion of the ballet—is not, very 
likely, an edifying spectacle ; neither 
is the gymnastic exercise indulged 
in by the young woman ‘wid 
nodings on,’ as Hans Breitmann 
calls her, as she waits ‘at the wing’ 
in the slightest and gauziest of 
attire, who dances the part, alto- 
gether in accordance with the gen- 
erally received code of feminine 
etiquette. To clutch hold of the 
nearest projection, and then to 
commence throwing up first one 
leg and then the other until your 
foot rises higher than your head, is 
possibly not altogether the kind of 
calisthenic movement we expect 
our sisters to be instructed in by 
the master for dancing and deport- 
ment at their finishing-school. No, 
very likely not. But standing ‘at 
the wing’ all such and many more 
curious revelations are made to us; 
yet because these incongruities are 
not observed by the audience, it by 
no means follows that they are not 
requisite for the completion of the 
effects that the public pay their 
money to see, and by the success 
of which the management lives. 
The beauty of that last scene, with 
its fountains, transparencies, naiads, 
and changing tints, is only the re- 
sult of many preparations and train- 
ings, of the nature of which the 
world at large has no idea; whilst 
the grace and agility of the danseuse 
is only reached by the hardest phy- 
sical labour, and the continued ex- 
ercise of her muscles, after a fashion 
little dreamed of by the majority of 
the lookers-on. 

The progress from the property- 
room of the ‘great wood of Dunsi- 
nane’ to the walls of Macbeth’s 
castle, at the farthest limit of the 
stage, is perhaps not an impressive 
or awe-inspiring phenomenon as 
we are enabled to witness it. The 
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faint murmur of military music, 
swelling in sound till it bursts into 
the full power of a triumphal march, 
produced, as we hear it, from the 
remotest recesses of the greenroom, 
and increased by the gradual open- 
ing of the door, and the advance 
by a few yards of the half-dozen 
musicians told off from the orches- 
tra to do duty behind the scenes, 
does not suggest to our old battered 
ear-drums anything like an idea of 
the approach from a distance of a 
conquering army. It does not occur 
to us as odd, that victorious Rich- 
mond and his staff should have 
marched on ‘thus far into the 
bowels of the land without impedi- 
ment; beyond a few stacks of 
scenery, a crowd of ‘ supers,’ and a 
very narrow ill-lighted staircase 
leading from the dressing-rooms, 
there was nothing that we could 
see likely to offer any. The clash- 
ing of sabres, the rise and fall of 
many voices, the blasts from trum- 
pets, the explosion of maroons car- 
ried on ‘at the wing,’ where we are 
standing, fail to convey to our ob- 
tuse imagination the notion of the 
roar and tumult of a mighty battle. 
Alarums and excursions are to us 
but so much noise, and a dashing 
to and fro of a multitude of scram- 
bling, pushing, unwashed _utility- 
men. Nevertheless these proceed- 
ings produce the desired result, if 
viewed from the dress-circle, and 
it would not do for the ladies and 
gentlemen there assembled to have 
their minds disillusionised, as ours 
have been; they are more comfort- 
ably off than we, and, over their 
cold roast beef and baked potatoes 
at supper, will descant largely and 
with much delight upon the beauty 
and completeness of the entertain- 
ment. 

Would it be reasonable for us to 
expect or to wish that they should 
only set the same value on the 
show that we do? No, forsooth! 
It would be an unlucky day for the 
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managers of all fantoccini and ma- 
rionettes if everybody was allowed, 
or was qualified, to stand ‘at the 
wing.’ Ay, and an unlucky day 
for everybody as well as the man- 
agers. It is a bad thing to be dis- 
illusionised,—a bad thing to have a 
tendency to pry into the reasons 
for every action, and the means by 
which every effect is produced. Si 
la jeunesse savait, &c. Well, it al- 
ways thinks it does, and that per- 
haps is a reason for its general 
disinclination to learn by the only 
true means at its disposal; at any 
rate it is better that it should not 
know, and the longer it remains in 
every sense young, the happier will 
it be, and all that portion of man- 
kind with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

Thus, then, as in the mimic the- 
atre, so on the great stage of the 
world, we, actors of some experi- 
ence in the drama of life, come to 
standing ‘ at the wing’ occasionally, 
as a matter of course—intuitively, 
and sometimes unconsciously al- 
most, to watch the progress of the 
play. Having played in our time 
many parts, and when we have 
passed through their range, from the 
first, the infant, mewling and puking 
in the nurse’s arms, up to—well, 
say the fifth—the justice ‘in fair 
round belly with good capon lined ; 
having reached this fifth stage out 
of the seven of our eventful history 
(an ominous proportion), it is al- 
most impossible to avoid resting 
now and then ‘at the wing’ during 
our ‘waits,’ and musing on the 
efforts of our fellow actors strug- 
gling through the business of the 
play, by this time, alas, to us so 
familiar. It is seldom that the 
exigences of the performance are 
so great, or the action of the piece 
so uninterrupted and rapid, as never 
to allow us some pause and breath- 
ing time for this. Moments come 
to us all, ‘waits’ for which we are 
not responsible, and forwhich some- 
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times we are but ill-prepared, inter- 
vals of compulsory idleness, which 
oblige us to draw aside and make 
way for others stronger and more 
actively employed. 

There occur—and lucky are we 
if they do not constantly recur— 
periods when, from any of the thou- 
sand natural shocks this flesh is 
heir to, we cannot, however much 
against our will, do more than ob- 
serve. However anxious we may 
be to take an active share in the 
scene, we must not always expect 
to be before the audience; others 
will share its interest and plaudits, 
and meanwhile we can but take a 
survey of the general doings. True, 
they may not interest us much ; we 
know the parts by heart, the stage 
business is at our fingers’ ends, and 
every contrivance, scheme, and 
plot is familiar to us from long 
habit; but still we stand ‘at the 
wing’ and watch. We shrug our 
shoulders, perhaps, and take it all 
as a matter of course; we are not 
much stirred by anything that hap- 
pens ; to our eyes, there 1s but little 
difference between to-night and last 
night ; there are the same scenery, 
dresses, and decorations ; the same 
human mainsprings of action ; the 
same stage, the same footlights ; the 
same boxes filled, apparently to 
our apathetic gaze as we peep at 
the front, with the same people. 
It may be that now and again we 
wince and leave the wing in sheer 
disgust at the slovenly way in which 
things are done, and seek the wel- 
come solitude and quiet of our 
own room, refusing longer to coun- 
tenance with our presence the lame 
efforts made by Jones to bring 
down the applause of the world in 
a part in which we met with such 
triumphant success. The atro- 
cious manner in which he plays scene 
after scene in the comedy, tragedy, 
farce, burlesque, or what not, hor- 
rifies us; and missing every point 
in the character that once, in our 
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hands, stood out in bold relief, and 
as a telling bit of acting, we are 
filled with pity and dismay ; but, 
unless awakened to some such 
emotions as these by gross incom- 
petency, or, on the other hand, 
worked up to a burst of admiration 
by a great stroke of genius, or some 
entirely new rendering of a familiar 
dénouement, nothing arouses in us 
any great sensation, and we can 
stand ‘at the wing’ usually quite 
unmoved. 

We do not wonder to hear the 
shouts of the world, as from its 
point of view it admires the effect 
of that blue fire and those bright 
transparencies. It knows nothing 
of their cause, and why should it? 
Better far to be content with a re- 
sult than always to be seeking to 
know what has brought it about. 
And yet few people who have not 
the privilege of an entrée behind 
the scenes look upon the man who 
has without a certain degree of 
envy, always striving, it would 
seem, to disillusionise themselves, 
and always wanting some sly peep 
not granted to the multitude. The 
shams and pretences pass in their 
eyes for realities ; and it is curious 
that they do not at the time esteem 
themselves more fortunate than if, 
through an accession of years and 
experience, they have come to es- 
timate things at their proper worth. 
The hollow masks are for them 
substantial flesh and blood; the 
hearty hand-shakings and cordial 
greetings are to them nothing but 
sincerity. The mere display of 
wealth, or of the things which ap- 
pear to be the result of wealth, ex- 
cite their admiration and envy. 
They have not learned to distin- 
guish the spangles from real gold, 
nor rouge from roses ; yet they are 
not content: they know not that 
theirs is the truly happy state, and 
would fain hurry on the time when 
they too shall be as knowing as the 
rest of the world. 
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Wait a while, friends ; it will all 
come soon enough ; and lucky, in- 
deed, will you be when you have 
gained your entrée to the coulisses, 
if you do not look back with regret 
to the days when, having paid your 
money for a seat in the front of the 
house, you as a spectator enjoyed 
and believed in to the utmost every 
fresh sensation and novel effect set 
before you. 

A carpenter’s scene, for your un- 
sophisticated eyes, was as interest- 
ing and attractive as any part of 
the play. You did not recognise 
in it a mere clumsy stage device to 
spin out the time, while the grand 
tableau next to be presented to 
you was arranged and set behind 
it. The pair of ‘ flats’ (significant 
names!), or half scenes, run on from 
either side of the stage in the front 
grooves, until they meet in the cen- 
tre, completely realised for you the 
appropriate background for the ac- 
tors, who were beguiling your at- 
tention with more or less inane 
dialogue, preposterous dance, or 
blatant song; while machinists, 
scene-shifters, employés of all de- 
scriptions, were concocting their 
contrivances, and the whole strength 
of the company was assembling in 
the rear to produce some startling 
coup-d wil, which was to take you 
quite by surprise. 

Still, carpenter's scenes are of 
quite as frequent occurrence on the 
world’s stage as at the Theatre 
Royal ; and it is only as we pause 
at the wing of life, after due matri- 
culation, that we can discover what 
they are intended to conceal, and 
what we may expect to be going 
on in their rear. As a young man, 
if we chance to be of good expec- 
tations, and happen to be intro- 
duced to that charming but some- 
what matured beauty the Countess 
de Fantutti, we do not discover a 
series of carpenter’s scenes in the 
cordiality with which she receives 
us, presses our hand, invites us to 
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her house, and shows us a thou- 
sand trifling civilities ; we do not, 
until later, discover that all her lit- 
tle affectionate ways with us, her 
little terms of endearment, and ge- 
neral coquetry, are nothing more 
than mere stage devices to gain 
time while she is preparing a grand 
scene for our eventual subjugation. 

In that recherché little dinner at 
which we met those fascinating and 
companionable men Captain Hook- 
ley and Major Plucker, we did not 
recognise until some time later, and 
when we had had a little leisure to 
stand ‘ at the wing,’ a very cunning- 
ly devised ‘carpenter’s scene,’ which 
was to beguile us pleasantly while 
the card-tables were being set, and 
the loaded dice were being pre- 
pared in the drawing-room above. 
‘From the wing’ only did we get a 
real insight into the worth of Fan- 
tutti’s hospitality ; from that eligi- 
ble position alone, and certainly 
not from the front of the house, 
could we see what truly amiable and 
intimate terms the actors in that 
little scene were upon with each 
other, and were able to calculate 
how very expensive that dinner had 
been to us. The exquisitely-fur- 
nished little house at Kensington, 
and the sumptuous appointments 
in all matters connected therewith— 
the dainty brougham, the luxurious 
landau, trim groom and coachman, 
and priceless nags—quite bore out 
the romantic story attached to the 
countess ; the story that her hus- 
band, an Italian of high birth and 
great riches, was engaged in matters 
of diplomacy for his government 
with that of Paraguay, and that 
meanwhile, during his absence, so 
implicit was his reliance on the con- 
duct of his wife, that he bestowed 
on her unlimited indulgences, with 
a free right to live where and how 
she pleased, and we failed for along 
time to attribute these luxuries to 
any other source. We failed to 
see in them mere masks made up 
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of cunning and dishonesty, if not 
worse. From our innocent and un- 
suspecting orchestra-stall, we did 
not observe the dirty hands which 
pulled the strings and set in motion 
the leering eyes and simpering 
mouth. We had to get behind the 
scenes and right down to the wing 
before we saw the black legs under 
the card-tables, or peeping out from 
beneath the ample folds of the 
moires and satins. 

Again: supposing our lot to have 
been cast in more respectable, in 
fact in very respectable, lines, and 
from the virtuous tendency of our 
minds and dispositions to have ob- 
tained admission into the most 
‘genteel circles,’ we should be 
equally confronted at every turn 
with stage contrivances, shams, pre- 
tences, and makeshifts, if we have 
but the wit to discover them. Once 
let us be in possession, however, of 
that wit, or have an inkling of it, 
and we are graduating and qualify- 
ing for our lounge ‘at the wing.’ 
Yet the chances are it will not be 
without considerable study and 
long experience that we see through 
the many ‘ carpenter’s scenes’ con- 
stantly closing in, in front of our 
unsuspecting gaze. Less vicious 
and far less detrimental will the de- 
ceit be to our general welfare than 
that which we were subjected to at 
the Kensington establishment ; but 
quite as much unreality, insincerity, 
stage trickery, and mere form, is to 
be found in the highest circles, and 
in the drawing-rooms where none 
but the most stainless reputations 
are assembled. 

Look now at the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Hardupperly, with her 
eight marriageable daughters, mov- 
ing in the best society, doing every- 
thing that everybody else does, and 
being seen where everybody else is. 
Is not her whole existence, if we 
could but look at it for a while 
‘from the wing,’ one gigantic car- 
penter’s scene? Should we not see 
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what creatures of straw she and her 
insignificant husband both are, and 
what a mere house of cards it is in 
which she lives? What pinching 
and meanness has to be exercised 
in every domestic and homely de- 
tail, in order that the display of a 
fashionable life may be kept going! 
Is she not always thrusting her 
pretty ‘marionettes,’ with their ex- 
quisite costumes and brilliant ac- 
complishments, right down to the 
footlights to dazzle and bewilder 
you, while she is striving might and 
main to get those two heavy scenes 
of ‘The Altar’ and ‘ The Wedding 
Breakfast’ set behind?—scenes in 
which she hopes eventually to cast 
some of you, ‘ye golden youths,’ 
for prominent parts ; and may you 
not, if you aspire to playing them, 
and enjoying the reputation which 
to them belongs, by and by look 
back with some little tinge of regret 
to the days when you were seated 
in your independent and comfort- 
able stall? Has not your position 
‘at the wing,’ so often coveted, 
enabled you to find out some of 
the glitter and colour, which you 
took for gold and roses, to be no- 
thing more than paint and copper 
foil? Have you not found out, by 
sheer force of contrast, what a very 
small modicum of real worth or 
merit there is below all this display? 
Happy indeed may you esteem 
yourselves if, after playing the hero 
in either of those two scenes, you 
shall have found a really honest 
heart with simple tastes, and shall 
be able to say with the poet, 


* Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


Ay, thrice happy shall you be if, 
standing ‘at the wing’ during one 
of your ‘waits,’ you see your heroine 
playing her part of ‘the wife’ with 
true devotion. Then shall you be 
moved from the apathy which your 
position warrants, and applaud, as 
the house applauds; oreven should 
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it be dull and cold, or unobservant 
of the true merits of the actress, 
and should her powers go unappre- 
ciated by the multitude—be, as the 
stage slang goes, ‘ over its head’— 
you can whisper to her your appro- 
bation and admiration as she comes 
off the stage. Having faith in yow, 
as a master of her craft, be sure 
she will treasure each word you 
utter, and remember them as sweet 
stimulants to renewed exertion in 
every scene she plays, at least with 
you. 

Such acting, as you watch it 
from the wing, will, from its very 
rarity, move you somewhat from 
the accustomed indifference with 
which you regard the usual ‘ busi- 
ness’ on the stage ; that is, always 
supposing you have the skill and 
wish to discriminate. On the other 
hand, as has been hinted, when 
you find blundering ignorance, or 
disregard of (which is the same 
thing) all the ordinary rules by 
which men govern their conduct, 
or play their parts through life, 
you may again be aroused from 
your apathy, ¢/zs time into expres- 
sions of indignation and disgust. 

When you meet some blustering 
jackanapes who says, ‘ There’s no 
humbug about me, sir: what I say, 
I mean ; and what I mean, I say; 
I call a spade a spade, whether 
you like it or not;’ and he pro- 
ceeds to ignore every particle of 
stage ‘ business,’ that is, to treat 
with contempt those softening in- 
fluences of behaviour, that polish 
of manner which distinguishes the 
civilised being from the boor,— 
when, in fact, not an attempt is 
made to introduce the slightest 
semblance of a carpenter’s scene,— 
when he rather glories in showing 
you the bare unsightly walls and 
naked machinery of the stage, and 
exposes those untutored supernu- 
meraries and shirt-sleeved scene- 
shifters, which he calls his thoughts, 
telling you the while that he likes 
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to show you what he is made of, 
and no mistake,—then, I say, when 
you behold a fellow of this kidney 
rampaging through his part, you 
turn away from ‘the wing,’ glad to 
shut out such unseemly doings. 

There are, however, other sights 
and sounds, as they pass before 
us, which (if they do not anger us 
_as much) may vex and distress us 
even more than acting of this kind. 
To see some honest, hard-working, 
well-intentioned actorin life’s drama 
trying and wishing to conform to 
all the usages and requirements of 
the stage, and yet not seeming to 
understand any of them, or never 
to be able to use them at the right 
time, is very painful. Very painful 
also is it to hear him constantly 
forgetting the most important lines 
in his part at critical moments, 
and consequently breaking down 
just when he might perhaps have 
made a hit and got a round or 
two of applause; when he might 
by so doing have pushed himself 
into the manager’s good graces, 
and had his salary raised, instead 
of being thrown out of one engage- 
ment after another, through sheer 
incompetency to battle with the 
world. 

It is to be feared, moreover, that 
the longer we stand ‘at the wing,’ 
the greater the tendency of most 
events to assume a melancholy 
rather than a joyous aspect; to 
become a wiser, seems necessarily 
to involve one’s becoming a sadder, 
man. Instance upon instance may 
be adduced of the inability dis- 
played by many men to carry 
through the parts for which they 
are cast in life’s drama, by that 
hard, and not always discriminating 
stage-manager, Society. This is 
grievous enough, but does not alone 
bespeak our pity ; for mingled with 
contempt, it is equally aroused by 
the shameless and paltry decep- 
tions, the gratuitous ‘carpenter’s 
scenes,’ constantly presented to us. 
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These assume an infinitely graver 
and more melancholy look as we 
go on in life. The more readily we 
see through a sham, the less tole- 
rant of it we are sure to become. 
We laugh at it at first; but we get 
out of temper when we find it too 
constantly thrust before us; we 
feel that we are insulted by the 
mere supposition that we can be 
taken in by it, and let loose our 
pity upon the degraded condition 
of those who seek by such mean 
subterfuges to deceive us. 

The appropriate scenery, dresses, 
and decorations we expect as a 
matter of course, but only so much 
of these as shall render the per- 
formers and the stage comely to 
behold. Some graceful concessions 
to the senses must be made, whe- 
ther we call them ‘ carpenter’s 
scenes’ or not. The boorish manage- 
ment that shows its white-washed 
walls, taking no trouble to render 
itself presentable, or only in such 
a slovenly manner as to point to 
some battered old street scene, and 
speak of it as ‘yonder castellated 
mansion,’ or apostrophise a worn- 
out view of London from Hamp- 
stead Heath as ‘my native village 
with its winding stream,’ is in- 
tolerable. 

But because people should make 
themselves decently presentable to 
us, it is no reason that we should 
be subjected to, or taken in by, 
the iniquitous deceptions of the 
Fantuttis and Hardupperlys. A 
host of similar dramatic perform- 
ances run through every grade of 
society, and in the midst of which 
we, standing ‘at the wing,’ fail to 
discover one atom of sincerity 
peeping out from the mumming 
and grimacing, the glitter and the 
noise, which form the main accom- 
paniments of the entertainment. 
It is all carpenter’s scene; every 
act, every movement, every gesture, 
every expression, is a cover to 
something which we are not in- 








tended to see; and the worst is, 
that in such extreme cases as 
these, ‘at something is a deep- 
laid plot, an intention to insnare 
us into some fatal step. 

Equal insincerity is to be found 
in much of the glitter and display 
that we meet with through life, 
and which will equally come under 
the denomination of ‘carpenter's 
scenes ; but it is purposeless, and 
therefore perhaps harmless. It 
is often a gratuitous and terribly 
transparent subterfuge, which does 
not deceive us for an instant ; but, 
at the worst, it may only attempt to 
hide mere shallowness of thought, 
irresolution, weakness, or poverty, 
either of mind or estate, or some 
such trifling, and occasionally in- 
evitable, items of stage arrange- 
ments and properties, which would 
not in the least distress us, even if 
no effort were made to veil them 
from us. On the contrary, after 
much experience ‘at the wing,’ we 
may be induced to take a less 
charitable view of such unfortunate 
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conditions, from the mere fact of 
their not being shown honestly to 
us. The want of straightforward- 
ness it is which offends us, not the 
misfortune or mere ill-luck. Hence 
we are prone, the longer we stand 
‘at the wing,’ to take a more melan- 
choly view of the profile-like aspect 
we get ofall that is going forward ; 
and as most of us, if we live long 
enough, get such a ‘ behind-the- 
scenes’ peep at affairs, the best we 
can hope for is, that our experi- 
ence may have no worse effect 
than that of saddening and sober- 
ing us. 

While nothing worse befalls, we 
may be sure that all charity and 
forgiveness towards the faults, fol- 
lies, shortcomings, and mismanage- 
ment of our brother actors, are not 
quite dead within us. So long as 
our experience of things as they 
are does not render us hard and 
cynical, so long may we venture to 
hope that the lesson taught ‘at 
the wing’ is rather beneficial than 
otherwise. 


LOVE IN ABSENCE. 


—_~_—_ 


Mupst all the turmoil of the busy day, 
And in the peaceful stillness of the night, 
Recurs thy dear fond name; whene’er I pray, 
Yearn I to see thy loving face so bright. 
All in a mist, whene’er thou art not here, 
Looms in the distance, phantom-like, thy face ; 
I can in fancy, darling, feel thee near— 
Can feel thy power and every soothing grace. 
Ever in my heart an echoing sound 
Yields up its tune to Love’s untiring hand ; 
O’er my lone spirit love-born joys abound, 
Unclouded by a shadow is Love’s land. 
Nor pen, nor voice, my love can ever tell ; 
God knoweth how I love! Darling, farewell ! 














TOUCHING A VANISHED HAND. 


———_——.>—— 


WHEN a man of genius has lived 
long enough to make himself known 
to two generations, we—who inhe- 
rit, as it were, our admiration for 
him, and who grow accustomed 
year after year to his successive 
efforts — are strangely shocked 
when death takes him away. In 
the case of a writer, it sometimes 
happens that the call comes in the 
very midst of his work. We have 
many sad memorial relics of this 
sort. We can all remember the 
story of Denis Duval in a monthly 
periodical. The great author had 
begun to breathe the breath of life 
into the creatures of his fancy, he 
had dealt with time and change 
as only a master could, and had 
brought us back with him to a 
period beyond the reach of exist- 
ing memory. We were listening 
anxiously to the brilliant fable, 
when on a sudden the voice of 
the narrator is heard no more, 
the heading of the story drops 
from the magazine, and we are 
left to think of what might have 
happened to Denis Duval and his 
friends if the hand which was to 
trace their fortunes had not been 
deprived of its cunning for ever. 
Standing opposite a certain pic- 
ture in the galleries of the Royal 
Academy, a strange sensation of 
loss is felt by the visitor. The pic- 
ture is the final composition of a 
colour-poet ; the ultimate bequest 
of a gifted soul tu the world of 
art before the night had closed in 
upon it. We can never again see 
this manner of thinking repeated. 
The study, the inspiration, the high 
emotional impulse, the grace that 
comes of culture and experience, 


are no longer to be of service to 
us. If there is much room for re- 
gret in the early decease of a young 
artist, I am inclined to believe we 
often lose even more by the de- 
parture of a man like Maclise. A 
painter seldom exhausts his possi- 
bilities of doing better than he has 
done as long as his vision is clear 
and his imagination bright. We have 
permanent and most instructive 
examples of the fact in the history 
of art. The flame burns steadily 
to the last; and it seems hard, that 
when the spirit is purest and ripest 
we should lose the benefit of its 
noble teaching. But is it not, 
after all, the consciousness of the 
end that imparts vigour and energy 
to human aims? In a recent poem 
George Eliot tells us that Cain for 
a while kept the secret of mortality 
from his people; but when they 
knew it, the best of them felt a 
new force stir within them: 
‘ Then while the soul its way with sound can 
cleave, 
And while the arm is strong to strike and 
heave, 
Let soul and arm give shape that will abide, 
And rule above our graves, and power divide 
With that great god of day whose rays 
must bend 
As we shall make the moving shadows tend.’ 


I am no critic of art, and feel a 
very simple and. almost ignorant 
gratitude for the pleasure I derive 
from pictures. There is a bold- 
ness, an enterprise about the works 
of Maclise, restrained by a singular 
craft of manipulation which is so 
invariably effective. His Shake- 
spearian interpretations are re- 
flected from the poet, not from 
the stage. ‘The light upon them 
is not the glare of the theatrical 
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lamps, but the lustre of rays caught 
from the heat of sincere passion 
profoundly and worthily expressed. 
Somehow or other it is too soon to 
appraise in an elegiac manner the 
productions of the artist. I re- 
member as a child hearing his 
name spoken of in his native city 
with as much affection as pride. 
The people of Cork have sent 
many celebrities to London, and 
of none were they more creditably 
vain than of Maclise. There were 
various local stories afloat of his 
early struggles. 

The other day the Cork Constitu- 
tion printed a series of letters from 
Mr. Sainthill to Crofton Croker, 
the writer of fairy legends, in which 
some odd details of the artist’s 
biography are given. When in 
Cork, he added to his income by 
taking pencil-portraits, by sketch- 
ing judges, garrison officers, and 
the big-little men of the place. He 
seems to have had at the out- 
set a very fair amount of patron- 
age. ‘ He has taken a room,’ writes 
Sainthill in a letter to Crofton 
Croker, dated 2zoth March 1826— 
‘he has taken a room in Patrick- 
street, corner of Princes - street, 
where his studio is well attended. 
I believe he has 607. in the sav- 
ings-bank ; so that in another year 
he will probably be able to come 
to London on his own finances,’ 
We then learn how the recorder 
has employed him to sketch Judge 
Torrens, as he sits in court, from 
the sheriff's box. The 14th Dra- 
goons engaged him, it would seem, 
to ‘take them’ by contract. He 
received only thirty shillings a-head 
from the officers; and yet his pa- 
tron Mr. Sainthill hopes that out 
of this he is laying by ‘money 
apace.’ He was at this period also 
furnishing illustrations for Croker’s 
tales. He goes on knapsack tours 
to Wicklow, Cashel, and no doubt 
to Killarney. Maclise had in youth 
a feeling and fancy for grotesque 


faéry humour, which he did not 
later seem to care to develop. He 
was learned in the shapes of cluri- 
cauns, lepricauns, and all sorts of 
ideal monsters, who were supposed 
to haunt raths, and forts, and hol- 
low mountains, in which they took 
charge of echoes and buried crocks 
of gold. In his rambles he took 
care to combine profit with pleasure. 
He was fortunate in procuringanum- 
ber of orders for portraits in Dublin. 
He was wonderfully prudent as well 
as industrious, considering that he 
was yet but a growing boy. He was 
withal strikingly modest and ami- 
able, and won friends for himself 
in every quarter. Sainthill watched 
over him in the most kindly, ge- 
nerous, and trusting way. This 
gentleman recognised the artist- 
genius in the hard-working good- 
humoured lad, who so persistently 
turned every hour of histime to good 
account. ‘Cork, July ro, 1827. 
Maclise will leave this next Tues- 
day for London, zé@ Bristol. I 
shall direct him to you in the first 
instance, as it is an awful thing for 
a youngster to be dropped in the 
wilderness of London. You may 
therefore expect to see him at the 
Admiralty in due course, unless he 
makes Portsmouth his way round. 
This will depend on circumstances.’ 
And then Mr. Sainthill handed his 
protégé a note of introduction to 
Croker, who appears to have writ- 
ten back that he was much pleased 
with Maclise. We have a letter 
from the artist himself, in which 
he speaks of a party at Jerdan’s, 
at which he met Theodore Hook, 
‘who punned, and speechified, and 
improvisatorised all during supper. 
The subject for his song he chose 
to be Yates’s nose, who sat oppo- 
site him ; and truly surprisingly he 
introduced it at the last of every 
verse, to the tune of “ Derry Down.” 
Yates sang some capital songs, 
and gave most admirable imita- 
tions of Mathews. By the bye, 














Touching a Vanished Hand, 


some one at supper said you had 
been ill, and were now, he believed, 
in Ireland. “Ay,” said Hook, 
“I’m sorry to hear poor Croker 
has had a fying attack of the gout.” 
There is something so racy in the 
way he says things—so unstudied 
and careless—that makes them 
very charming, and causes them 
to suffer materially when related 
afterwards.’ 

In 1834, Maclise exhibited at 
the Royal Academy a picture called 
the ‘ Installation of Captain Rock.’ 
Of this performance, Mr. Sainthill 
wrote to Crofton Croker in very 
high terms, which were indeed jus- 
tified by the dramatic strength and 
humour of the conception and of 
its treatment. As an artist, Mac- 
lise was rather fortunate in the 
quick recognition which his works 
received, and in the circle into 
which he had been brought by the 
appreciation of Mr. Sainthill and 
Croker. But the truth is, that he 
impressed every one with whom he 
came in contact with confidence in 
him. He was devoid of unseemly 
forwardness, but at the same time 
possessed a thorough faith in his 
own power, which never weakened 
him into a careless habit of not 
doing everything thoroughly to 
prove it. He was, if anything, too 
elaborate and rigidly cautious in 
whatever he undertook. Many 
critics think his pictures hard ; but 
a certain intellectual grasp and 
clearness was the note of his mind. 
He was never content with vaguely 
holding an idea; he got complete 
possession of it, and dwelt upon it 
until it became as real to him as he 
strove to make it seem to others. 

Maclise, though an Irishman, 
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was to a great extent anglicised 
in character; yet at the finish he 
brought his mind to bear upon a 
subject of his national history. The 
Earls of Desmond and Ormond are 
at war; and after a fight, the latter 
is borne wounded on the shoulders 
of his opponents. They ask him 
tauntingly where he is; and the 
fierce warrior answers, ‘In my pro- 
per place—on the backs of my 
enemies.’ The story is a Munster 
story, and may have been heard 
by Maclise when he resided so 
many years back in Patrick-street, 
Cork. He has survived many other 
pleasant and clever gentlemen from 
the same city, including Maginn— 
the witty, whimsical, classical Ma- 
ginn—and Prout, who could use 
Latin or English with equal versa- 
tility and point. That sketch of the 
Fraserians, done by Maclise for the 
Prout papers, must have been a 
melancholy reminiscence for the 
artist. One by one the guests have 
been removed from that brilliant 
round table; and now the artist 
has been beckoned off to join them. 
He had, perhaps, as fair a meed 
of fame as he deserved, and lived 
to know that not alone in England, 
but abroad, his name was respect- 
ed and his works were admired. 
Had he been born in France or 
in Germany, doubtless the state 
would have recognised a subject 
who was so high an honour to it 
in some tangible and commensu- 
rate way. In this country, we 
manage things otherwise; and a 
grateful Government embittered 
the sensitive nature of Maclise by 
haggling with him in a scurvy fa- 
shion concerning the decoration of 
the National Gallery. 
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Wuenre the green fern sweeps the mountain, 
And the streamlets gently flow, 

Once I wandered with a maiden, 
Whom I worshipped long ago. 

Summer breezes heard my whispers, 
Wreathed them into melody, 

Hill and streamlet still are constant, 
But my love was false to me. 


Hast forgotten, gentle streamlet, 
How thy waters mirrored back 
Face and form surpassing lovely, 
Straying by me o’er this track ? 
Hast forgotten how I whispered 
One sweet name ’neath evening’s ray ? 
Stream, to thee I lent my treasures ; 
Thou hast borne them far away ! 


Dream, that risest robed in beauty 
From thy cold grave, sleep again ! 
Hope, that wrought such wondrous fancies, 
Wilt thou slay me by thy pain ? 
Cease, O fern, thy graceful beck’ning ; 
Streamlet, cease thy luring song: 
Once in life I lost my reck’ning, 
Lived one day an hour too long. 


Does this scene ne’er rise before her, 
When her dark eye pensive gleams ? 

Does this music ne’er come o’er her, 
And awake her from her dreams ? 

Does that hand I clasped so fondly 
Never lift from mem’ry’s brow 

That dark veil that she cast o’er it, 
When she broke our plighted vow? 


Where the green fern decks the mountain, 
I shall one day lie me down, 
With the streamlet singing near me, 
Life’s regretful voice to drown. 
With the blue sky far above me, 
On the dear name I'll cry, 
Of the maid who used to love me 
And in blessing her, I'll die. 











TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


—_—— 


PROVERBIAL philosophy, though 
often self-contradictory, is rarely 
so flatly so as in the case of the 
two propositions which affirm re- 
spectively that you can and cannot 
have too much of a good thing. 
Emphatic as it seems, however, I 
think a moment’s reflection will 
make it evident that the contradic- 
tion even here is to a great extent 
only apparent, only a matter of 
detail. When applied togood things 
gastronomical, or those pleasures 
which make any strain upon the 
physical energies, the first proposi- 
tion is incontrovertible. A Man- 
sion-House dinner or a champagne- 
supper may be very good things in 
their way, but you can easily have 
too much of them ; and balls, par- 
ties, theatres, and even flirting may 
be followed or inflicted until, from 
being pleasures, they become bores. 
Of the higher, more spiritual good 
things of life, of love and happiness 
and the various elements going to 
constitute them, the general opi- 
nion, however, and perhaps the 
general experience, is that you can- 
not have too much, and seldom get 
so much as you would like. As the 
general opinion is, doubtless, so far 
right as to fairly constitute the rule 
which the proverb expresses, I sup- 
pose I must look upon my personal 
experience on this point as excep- 
tional, since it has led me to the 
conclusion that of one at least of 
the non-material sweeteners of life 
you can have too much. Iam trou- 
bled with too much friendship, too 
many friends. 

_I do not take misanthropical 
views on the subject. I have never 
had life’s life lied away or sustained 


any other melodramatic wrongatthe 
hands of false friends ; never been 
in aposition to have the experience 
of a Timon of Athens. I know 
that friendshipis agreatand glorious 
thing, a thing without which life 
would indeed be dreary; but while 
fully and thankfully admitting this, 
I am painfully convinced that it is 
also among the good things of which 
you can have too much, ‘Accept 
the good the gods send’ may be 
very sound advice in a general way, 
but in respect to friends I think it 
would, upon the whole, be better 
to act upon the principle of accept- 
ing only the good which is self- 
sought or desired. In this matter 
it is what the Fates send that is too 
much of a good thing. 

The friends who father them- 
selves upon you, whether you will 
or not, who in effect say to you, 
‘You may not be aware of it, 
nay, you may even look upon us 
as your enemies ; but we are your 
friends, your best friends, whose 
energetic self-trumpeting friendship 
alone protects you from the un- 
friendly machinations of the rest 
of the world.’ While to this wicked 
‘rest’ they say, ‘ We are the repre- 
sentatives and champions of this 
poor and, but for us, friendless man. 
We understand him better than he 
does himself; and when we say 
that he believes this, objects to that, 
or desires the other thing, we speak 
in his name, and you must believe 
us.’ 

Frora this hint as to the charac- 
ter of some of my friendships, the 
intelligent reader will probably have 
guessed my standing in society ; 
but to avoid the possibility of mis- 
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take, I will just say in so many 
words that I am a working-man. 

* Yes, more’s the pity,’ laughingly 
says my wife, not exactly replying 
to, but taking up theremark. She— 
good soul !—has a vague idea that 
unalloyed happiness could be se- 
cured to us ‘if we had but a thou- 
sand a year; and so in a kindly 
way she thinks that ‘ pity ’tis, "tis 
true, that I am only a working- 
man. 

In a general way, however, I 
could be quite content with my 
position, consoling myself for such 
drawbacks as are inseparable from 
it by reflecting that if it might be 
much better, it might also be much 
worse. So that, though I have 
come to agree in my wife’s con- 
clusion, I have arrived at it upon 
a different ground; to wit, that it is 
only as a working-man that I am 
subjected to proceedings upon the 
part of self-dubbed friends, such as 
would not be attempted upon or 
tolerated by any other class of so- 
ciety. That, as a working-man, I 
am expected to endure and be 
thankful for friends whose claim to 
the title Ido not acknowledge— 
whom, indeed, I rather regard as 
enemies—is bad enough. But a 
still more grievous circumstance is, 
that if I decline their friendship or 
repudiate any of the statements 
they make in my name, I am re- 
garded as an ingrate and traitor, 
not only by them, but also by those 
of my own class—and I must con- 
fess that in some cases they are a 
majority—who believe in them. 

Of my self-styled friends one 
class, however, I am happy to bear 
witness, are not self-seeking. These 
are my clerical and semi-clerical 
friends. I know they wish me 
well, and I doubt not that they 
would, if necessary, be self-sacni- 
ficing in their endeavours to do me 
good—according to their own light. 
But, unfortunately, the clerical light 
is not of a kind to enable those who 


are guided by it to understand me, 
and but for the modifying know- 
ledge that their attempts to—as I 
suppose they would put it—save 
me from myself are really well- 
intentioned, I should be compelled 
to regard them as highly offensive. 

My income being very limited, 
and my lines cast in a densely- 
populated metropolitan suburb, I 
of necessity reside in a poor neigh- 
bourhood, and am consequently 
subjected—unless I choose to run 
the risk of being set down as an 
infidel and a man accursed—to the 
domiciliary visits of curates, scrip- 
ture-readers, and lady district-visi- 
tors. Upon what principle these 
good people confine the practice of 
house-to-house visitation exclusive- 
ly to poor neighbourhoods I have 
never been able tocomprehend. I 
have read in the Book by which 
they profess to be guided, that it is 
specially hard for the rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven—that 
in this respect Dives is in worse 
case than Lazarus. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the signs of the 
times to indicate that this is less 
the case in the present day than it 
was when the great Master spake 
his parable ; and yet it is only to the 
humble cottage of Lazarus, not to 
the ‘palatial residence’ of Dives, 
that the modern Christian shep- 
herds go with a voice of warning 
or admonition. It may be said 
that this is not to the matter in 
hand, but incidentally it is. La- 
zarus sees that purple and fine 
linen either cover sin or awe 
those who should reprove it, and 
he argues from this that poverty 
is really his own chief sin. Apart 
from reminding me of this invidi- 
ous distinction of classes by those 
with whom of all others such dis- 
tinctions should have no weight, 
the visits of my clerical friends 
have other objectionable features. 
They never call upon me without 
presenting me with a tract which is 
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‘turned by application to a libel.’ 
A tract which really might point a 
moral to one who, as a boy, had 
been given to cruelty to animals, 
petty pilfering, and cheating at 
pitch-and-toss ; who had broken his 
mother’s heart, shocked his Sun- 
day-school teacher, robbed his em- 
ployer, and run away to sea to 
avoid being sent to jail; who, as a 
man, /ad been sent to jail, and was 
habitually given to night-poaching, 
wife-beating, and excessive dram- 
drinking—a tract which might pos- 
sibly touch some yet uncorrupt- 
ed chord in the heart of such 
a man as this, but which, as I 
happen to be an honest, sober, 
non-wife-thrashing member of the 
community, seems rather to point 
an insultto me. Again, our curates 
—we change them pretty often in 
our parish—will walk into my house 
without knocking, or if the door 
happens to be shut will come in the 
instant it is opened without waiting 
to be asked. When over the thres- 
hold they will pick up any book or 
even written paper that may be 
lying about, and coolly look at and 
comment upon it. They will ask 
me all kinds of questions as to my 
earnings and how I spend them, 
and my time—especially my Sun- 
days—and perhaps suggest that I 
might spend them both much more 
profitably than I do. One of them 
once even asked me if I was quite 
sure my wife and I were really 
married. When, quitting domestic 
and social topics, they turn to reli- 
gion, they take much the same 
tone as their tracts. They assume 
that I am desperately wicked, and 
are decidedly brimstony in their 
admonitions. Altogether, my cleri- 
cal friends behave in a manner that 
in the abstract is thoroughly im- 
pertinent. But as applied to me, 
their conduct is not impertinent at 
all, since I am aware that it is not 
intended to be so. On the con- 
trary, I know that they always 
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mean to be highly civil to, and, as 
a rule, have a very kindly feeling 
towards, me. If I was down with 
a malignant fever they would still 
come to see me, undeterred by fears 
of contagion. If I was out of work, 
and hard up, they would exert 
themselves to get me bread and 
coals and such other ‘relief’ as 
passes through their hands; and 
in case of emergency would, I 
daresay, assist me out of their own 
scanty pay. 

Knowing this, — knowing that 
they are really desirous of being my 
friends,—I bear with their general 
manner, and speak of it less on 
my own account than theirs. It 
stands in the way of the good work 
they would do. Should this meet 
the eye of any visiting curate of a 
manufacturing district, he may take 
the word of a working-man having 
an extensive knowledge of his 
class, that whatever is impertinent 
or ill-bred in itself, is felt to be as 
much so in the home of the average 
artisan as it would be in that of 
any member of the upper or middle 
classes. For their unfortunate man- 
ner neither my curate friends nor I 
are responsible. It arises from the 
proceedings of the more self-assert- 
ing of my lay friends, some of those 
whom I am compelled to set down 
as too much of a good thing. These 
gentlemen are constantly telling 
the public—including my clerical 
friends—that I am brawny and 
horny-handed, blunt, anti-conven- 
tional, and specially characterised 
by rough common-sense,—that I 
am, in short, a fellow whose own 
manner is of a brusque, hail-fellow- 
well-met, make-yourself-at-home, 
never-mind-whose-corns-you-tread- 
on type, and with whom, if you 
wish to get on, you must assume 
a similar manner. It is in be- 
lieving in and acting upon this 
doctrine that my curate friends 
make their great mistake in their 
intercourse with me. It is only 
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right to say too, that in poor 
neighbourhoods clerical visitors 
meet with things which to some 
extent justify the character of the 
tracts with which they come armed, 
their great error in this matter being 
their indiscriminate mode of dis- 
tribution. 

My Scripture-reader visitors are 
upon the whole less desirable than 
the curates,—so much less desir- 
able, in fact, that I fear I must 
class them as being too much of a 
good thing. That in the majority 
of instances they are themselves 
sincerely religious, and desire to 
make others so, I do not question. 
But, saving in the matter of text- 
grinding, theyare less well-educated 
than the curates, and much less 
tolerant in discussing doctrinal 
points broached by themselves. 
They are more solemn and pomp- 
ous too, and being easily influenced 
by the flatteries of those who court 
them, because they are the occa- 
sional almoners of charity, are 
proportionately brusque with those 
who do not pay them court. In- 
deed, the little brief authority with 
which their office clothes them is 
sometimes too much fortheir minds, 
and leads to their playing such 
pranks as are calculated not only 
to discredit themselves but the reli- 
gion of which they are the servants. 

Of my lady district-visitors gal- 
lantry would prevent me reporting 
any very undesirable traits, even if 
they exhibited any—which they do 
not. It is no great wrong to say 
of a lady that she is gossipy; and 
that is the worst that can be said 
of the lady-visitors. They wéd/ 
sound you about your neighbours, 
and favour you with their own 
opinion concerning them ; will tell 
you that they always find Mrs. 
Jones’s house in a dreadfully un- 
tidy state; that they think Mrs. 
Brown looks a heart-broken sort of 
woman, and ‘suppose’ (in an in- 
terrogative way) that her husband 
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does not behave as well to her as 
he might do. That the lady-visi- 
tors themselves are often exten- 
sively adorned in the pomps and 
vanities of dress against which they 
lecture is perhaps scarcely worth 
mentioning, as upon the whole they 
are kind and well-meaning. When 
sickness or distress has entered into 
a poor household, they are practi- 
cally useful too. Their domestic 
instinct and experience enable 
them to judge better than a man 
not only as to the form in which 
charitable assistance can best be 
given, but as to the cases in which 
it is or is not really needed or de- 
served. 

That among my lay as among 
my clerical friends there are some 
really and disinterestedly anxious 
to promote my welfare, I am well 
aware ; but the difficulty is to de- 
cide which they are. The body to 
select from is not only numerous, 
but, save that each claims to be 
my sole friend, and insinuates that 
the self-alleged friendship of all the 
others is merely a mask to cover 
evil designs upon me, their views 
respecting me are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Mr. Glad- 
stone is my friend; so is Mr. 
Disraeli—only more so. The go- 
vernment that reduces the national 
expenditure, and so lessens tax- 
ation, is the friend of my class; 
but so also—on their own showing 
—is the government that increases 
the national expenditure : it gives 
trade, and circulates a larger wage- 
fund. 

The Reform League did, the 
advanced Liberal Association does, 
truly represent the political opi- 
nions of the working-classes, and 
includes among its members all 
respectable working-men who take 
any active interest in politics ;—and 
so does the Working-Men’s Con- 
servative Association. The Free- 
traders are the real friends of the 
working-man ; but then so are the 
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revivers and reciprocity men. And 
so this sort of thing goes on ad 
infinitum, the upholders of either 
side of debatable social questions 
setting themselves forth as the spe- 
cial fnend of the working-man. 

No one nowadays cries, ‘ Give, 
give, give’ on their account, it is on 
behalf of their oppressed or highly 
deserving friend the working-man 
that they ask. If any particular 
trading or manufacturing interest 
demands a remission of its special 
burdens, it is not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the industrial 
classes. It is chiefly with a view to 
cheapening my pint of beer that the 
farmers seek to get the malt-tax 
abolished ; and that friend far ex- 
cellence of the working-man, the 
delegate—strike-monger some un- 
appreciative individuals call him— 
is, of course, thinking less of the 
fact that the duration of his salary 
is co-existent with that of the strike, 
than of the interests of his op- 
pressed brethren, when, in a fine 
phrenzy of bombastic phrases, he 
urges them to ‘hold out’—to still 
hold out; though, as they and their 
families are already suffering from 
want of the common necessaries 
of life, and their being ultimately 
starved into submission is evident- 
ly only a question of time, they are 
themselves inclined to go in. 

As a mere matter of fact, a// the 
people who speak in my name can- 
not be my friends—the law of con- 
tradictions forbids that supposition. 
But, as they all fervently assure me 
that they are, and that they feel 
strongly moved towards me, it is 
perhaps wrong of me to suspect 
that there is frequently less of mere 
mistaken friendship than a desire to 
make a tool of me upon the part of 
some of them. Ungrateful as it 
may appear, however, I cannot help 
thinking that such is the case. In 
selecting an illustration of this sort 
of thing I feel puzzled by an em- 
barrassment of riches ; but suppose 
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we take the proceedings of the pro- 
moters of the Sunday Beer Bill, 


.which is a mild case in point. 


Of the merits or demerits of the 
measure nothing need be said here. 
It may have been all that its most 
enthusiastic supporters imagined it 
to be, and the House of Commons 
may have shown themselves alike 
destitute of wisdom and patriotism 
in refusing to breathe into it the 
breath of legislative life. But whe- 
ther good or bad the parliamentary 
sponsor of the bill—speaking as the 
representative of those of his in- 
clining — claimed support for it 
chiefly on the ground that its pass- 
ing was earnestly desired by the re- 
spectable working -classes through- 
out the country. The gentleman 
who made this statement may have 
believed it—we are all prone to be- 
lieve what we wish to be true, and 
allowance must be made for the 
circumstance that teetotalers lay 
claim to an entire monopoly of 
working-class respectability, regard- 
ing their non-pledge-taking bre- 
thren as merely so many candidates 
for the hulks or madhouse. But 
still, in the unqualified form in 
which it was used, the statement 
was not merely untrue in a nega- 
tive sense, but was directly opposed 
to the facts of the case. The opi- 
nions, class-feeling, and mode of 
life of the general body of the work- 
ing classes were all against the bill. 
Its restrictions would have applied 
solely to the poorer classes, leaving 
untouched the clubs of the rich, 
which, though necessarily differing 
in many respects from public- 
houses, are to the members vir- 
tually what the public-house he 
‘uses’ is to the working-man. Broad- 
ly speaking, the public-house is the 
latter’s social club; and much as 
many of his well-wishers may regret 
that such is the case, it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that in this respect it is 
of more consequence to him on 
Sunday than on any other day of 
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the week. On that day he is rested, 
is cleaned up, has been living a 
little high, read the week’s news, 
and been for a walk—things which 
all tend to put him in a specially 
clubbable frame of mind; and 
prompted by this feeling he drops 
in at the public-house he uses to 
have a glass and a chat in company 
with friends and shopmates. In 
thousands of public-houses in the 
manufacturing districts there will, 
on Sunday evenings, be found as- 
sembled in parlours or smoke-rooms 
sets of respectable working-men, to 
whom the chief attractions of the 
meeting lie in each other’s com- 
pany and conversation. They drink 
very moderately, and while they 
talk unrestrainedly they do not give 
way to any of that horse-play or 
boisterousness which sometimes 
characterises Saturday-night public- 
house meetings. From a religious 
point of view this is, of course, a 
sad state of things ; but at present 
I am only speaking as to social 
facts, and any one having even a 
superficial knowledge of the work- 
ing classes will know that what I 
have just stated is a fact in the so- 
cial life of those classes. Again, 
working-men believe that the bill 
sought to sacrifice the convenience 
of the tolerant many to the crotchets 
of the bigoted few. Sunday out is 
one of the most universal working- 
class institutions, and in connec- 
tion with it public-houses afford a 
variety of conveniences which but 
for them would not be attainable, 
and the loss of which would mate- 
rially interfere with the comfort of 
those to whom Sunday is the only 
day they can call their own. Not- 
withstanding these points, however, 
the temperate portions of the work- 
ing-classes—who are the vast ma- 
jority of the body—would have 
been in favour of entirely closing 
public-houses on Sunday, if they 
had been of opinion that doing so 
would have led to the decrease of 
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drunkenness. 


But they did not 
think it would have that desirable 


effect. Every working-man who 
‘knows his way about’ is aware that 
a great deal of drinking—drink- 
ing of the most sottish kind and 
from mere love ofdrink—goes on in 
public-houses during the closed 
hours on Sundays; and it is much 
more probable that the total closing 
of public-houses on Sundays would 
merely drive drunkenness indoors, 
and make it more sottish, than that 
it would diminish it. 

In short the Sunday Liquor- 
Traffic Bill would have borne op- 
pressively on the working-man, 
and he knew it; and his opinions 
respecting it were in accordance 
with his knowledge. But still the 
promoters of the bill, following 
what has become the established 
practice among crotchety or sec- 
tional politicians, called themselves 
his friends, and professed to be 
acting in his name. 

That true friends might honestly 
be of opinion that a thing to which 
I strongly objected myself was, 
nevertheless, for my good, I can 
readily understand. And, if on 
this principle they boldly tried to 
force their views upon me, I could, 
while opposing them, still believe 
in the sincerity of their friendship. 
But when, in seeking for power to 
enforce their opinions, they not 
merely ignore the fact that I do 
strongly object to their views, but 
affirm that, on the contrary, I am 
ardently desirous of their being 
carried into effect; when they do 
this, I cannot help thinking—de- 
spite their protestations—that they 
are not my friends, but that they 
are trying to make a stalking-horse 
of me, and seeking not my good 
but their own ends. The result of 
such a style of proceeding—which 
goes on in connection with all 
kinds of questions, social, political, 
and commercial—is detrimental to 
the working-classes. They are often 
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made to appear a most dissatisfied, 
inconsistent, and unmanageable 
body—all ,from having too much 
of a good thing. 

Nor are the friends who place 
them before the world in this un- 
favourable light always content with 
merely trading upon their name ; 
they frequently want to be rewarded 
for doing so. Even the smaller fry 
of working-men’s friends have 
usually a number of enthusiastic 
admirers willing to take upon them- 
selves the office of lion’s provider. 
On the slightest provocation they 
will form themselves into a testi- 
monial committee on their behalf, 
and as when seeking subscriptions 
they put the matter so that a refusal 
to give can be construed into a 
selfish want of sympathy with your 
class, they are generally more or 
less successful. At a time when 
the distress in the east of London 
was at its worst, I was one pay- 
night coming out of a workshop in 
the stricken district in which a few 
hands were still employed, when I 
was stopped by a couple of men 
with a subscription-list. 

‘Hi, we want your name down 
here,’ said one of them, with whom 
I was slightly acquainted, laying 
his hand on my shoulder as I was 
about to pass. 

‘What is it for?’ I asked. 

‘ A testimonial for Barmecide.’ 

‘Why, what has he been doing 
now ?” 

‘Well, he hasn’t been doing any- 
thing very particular just now,’ ans- 
wered the colleague of the first 
speaker; ‘but you know he’s always 
been the friend of the working-man, 
and always speaks up for us like a 
brick, and a stunnen speaker he is 
too ; and so we thought it was only 
right he should have a testimonial 
as well as others.’ 

Both men had spoken in a tone 
that made it clear that they, at any 
rate, were of opinion that the men- 
tion of the name was a sufficient 
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guarantee of the cause being an 
exceptionably noble one—one to 
which every right-thinking being 
would esteem it an honour to be 
allowed to subscribe. Seeing this, 
I did not care about explaining 
that I considered Barmecide to be 
an idle knave, seeking to trade 
upon the working-classes by pan- 
dering to their prejudices, and so 
based my refusal to subscribe on 
general grounds. I had during 
the year, I said, been out of work 
a good many weeks ; and, as trade 
was, I might again at any hour be 
thrown out of employment. In the 
mean time I was a weekly sub- 
scriber to a fund for relieving excep- 
tional cases of distress among the 
members of my own craft—a craft 
specially affected by the collapse 
of the trade of the district. And 
seeing this, and that Barmecide 
was doing very well as the chair- 
man of the United Tall-Talkers’ As- 
sociation, I declined to subscribe ; 
and even ventured mildly to sug- 
gest that, considering the poverty 
and misery prevailing in the dis- 
trict, it was in questionable taste 
to come there seeking subscrip- 
tions for such a purpose. 
Whereupon the collectors waxed 
wroth. He who had explained 
Barmecide’s claim sarcastically ob- 
served, that what I had said might 
soundall very fine,but thatit was only 
a ‘get out.’ He further expressed 
an opinion that a working-man who 
would not subscribe to a Barmecide 
testimonial was no good at bottom, 
and wound up by emphatically 
wishing that he might be blowed 
if he didn’t think I wasn’t much 
better than a Tory; while his 
companion, by way of a finishing 
stroke, exclaimed : ‘ I’ll be hanged 
if I'll ever drink with you again! 
But as the friendship between the 
last speaker and myself had never 
extended beyond a ‘ Here’s to you,’ 
spoken over a glass of ale in the 
public-house which he habitually 
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and I occasionally used, and as, 
moreover, whenever he had drunk 
with me it had been at my ex- 
pense, I survived this, and per- 
sisted in my refusal. But it is not 
pleasant to have to give such re- 
fusals. By doing so you incur the 
hatred and suspicion of the ad- 
mirers of the Barmecide of the oc- 
casion ; and many men who go 
upon the principle of anything for 
a quiet life, though they may not 
believe in the friendship of the 
Barmecides, will pay for it—in the 
shape of testimonial subscriptions 
—as if they did. 

It is pleasant to be useful to 
your friends; but it is not pleas- 
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ant—it is rather too much of a 
good thing—to be used as a tool, 
and made to appear before the 
world as a sort of combination of 
the inflexible Jorkins and the son 
of the horse-leech. Without friends 
to champion his cause, in matters 
in which he is comparatively pow- 
erless to aid himself, the working- 
man would indeed be a miserable 
being. But while, happily for him- 
self, he has many good friends 
and true, he has also many whose 
claim to the title at all is open to 
grave doubt; whose actions, at any 
rate, even if not intentionally injuri- 
ous to him, become so in the sense 
of being too much ofa good thing. 


THE MEMORIES OF THE HEART. 


>. 


WE may shred the moss-veil from the rose, 
The blossom from the spray ; 

The bloom that pearls the luscious grape 
A touch will brush away. 

The vine may loosen from the tree 
Which once it clung to fast ; 

But the heart will keep its memories 
Till life itself be past. 


The gold must die from sunset skies, 
The purple from far hills ; 

The foam-flowers fade from opal waves ; 
Drought hush the babbling rills ; 

The earth grow cold and passionless 
"Neath winter’s bitter blast ; 

But the heart will keep its memories 
Till life itself be past. 


The flush will fade from cheek and brow ; 
The sweet smile wane and die ; 

The freshness leave the coral lip ; 
Tears dim the brightest eye. 

Youth, beauty, hope, and happiness, 
And love, may die at last ; 

But the heart will keep its memories 
Till life itself be past. 




















MY INNINGS. 


—>o——_ 


I am one of the greatest living hum- 
bugs. Perfectly conscious of the 
force of the expression as associ- 
ated with the age in which we have 
the happiness to live, I repeat it. 
No individual of the present gene- 
ration has, for his own private ends, 
resorted to more disguises, simu- 
lated more sufferings, planned more 
conspiracies, ruined more spend- 
thrifts, betrayed more friends, 
than I. 

Nothing has come amiss to me. 
Upon my honour—a thing too 
sacred to gage lightly—were I to 
enumerate the different characters 
in which it has been my lot—my 
pride—to impose upon society, it 
would be a modest estimate to fix 
them at a thousand. Take a mere 
selection. I have been brigand, 
apothecary, dog’s-meat-man, cardi- 
nal, headsman, a Councillor of 
Three, a casual, and a king. Such, 
moreover, are my energies when 
completely aroused, that I have 
been able upon occasion so to mul- 
tiply myself as to become several 
combatants at once, not a few con- 
spirators, some amount of peaceful 
citizens, and the substance of a 
general row. 

My career, as may be supposed, 
teems with personal adventure. It 
is not every man who can boast of 
having beea transported, beheaded, 
hanged, drowned, burned, shot in 
battle, frozen into mummy, crown- 
ed emperor, and buried alive. Yet 
here I am still—sleek, ruddy, well- 
to-do, popular, I think—charmed, 
I know, to meet my honoured 
friends, the public, and assure 
them that I am, as ever, their 
humble and attached servant, Tho- 


mas Tumpipes, otherwise Alphonse 
St. Evremond, of the Theatres 
Royal everywhere, second walking- 
gentleman and utility—a position 
in the theatrical profession that 
bears a remarkable affinity, both in 
amount of remuneration and diver- 
sity of business, to the maid-of-all- 
work of domestic life. 

Madame St. Evremond, though 
I think you will acknowledge her 
to be one of the most fascinating 
persons you have ever met, was 
not (at least to my actual know- 
ledge) descended from a baronial 
house. Her father sold greens, 
and confined himself so rigidly to 
that modest form of commerce, 
that in hard winters he has been 
seen bearing a shrunken cabbage 
secured to the point of a pole, and 
proclaiming at the top of his voice 
the temporary stagnation of horti- 
culture in its ordinary aspects. By 
his side hopped a little object, with 
a very blue nose, and feet not de- 
void of chilblains, whose eye, with 
the vigilance of the weasel, de- 
tected the first indication of com- 
ing coppers. 

This, however, was dull work 
enough for poor Bunny (so was she 
called). It is said to be the ‘ pace’ 
that kills. It was the reverse that 
nearly wore out her who is now 
Madame St. Evremond. Could she 
have been permitted to skip and 
frisk a little, well and good ; but 
this being hardly in keeping with 
the desolate and desponding de- 
meanour that becomes a fairly 
‘froze-out’ family, poor Bunny's 
patience at length yielded to the 
strain. 

One bitter January morning, 
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when the sight of comfortable cur- 
tained rooms and glowing fires 
made their miserable stroll intol- 
erably drear, she formed a despe- 
rate resolution. At the first con- 
venient angle, Bunny gave her 
father’s hand a parting squeeze, 
and—bolted ! 

The deserted parent did not at 
first fully comprehend what had 
happened. But presently his lugu- 
brious chant was heard to stop 
short, and there was presented the 
curious spectacle ofa froze-out but 
excited gardener careering madly 
through the streets, brandishing a 
ten-foot pole cabbage-crowned, as 
if it were a standard with which he 
was heading a charge, and shout- 
ing as a war-cry, ‘ Bunny !’ 

Bunny never returned. Any life 
—death itself—seemed preferable 
to longer iteration of that dreary 
‘winter's tale.’ Some one, she 
thought, in this vast well-fed world 
of London would surely pity such 
a starving, houseless, helpless little 
vagrant as herself. Nature’s out- 
ward rigours thaw the charity which 
is proverbially cold. Bunny was 
right. Some one did pity her. 
There was reason to believe it was 
a fairy. At all events, as an adopt- 
ed child of that race did Bunny 
make her’ next public appearance 
—a member of the theatrical com- 
pany presided over by Mr. Harold 
Haresfoot. 

Mr. Haresfoot, or as he himself 
always wrote it ‘ Harefoot’ (main- 
taining that the sibilant had been 
introduced by some enemy of the 
house in paltry allusion to his pro- 
fession), claimed descent from the 
renowned Saxon monarch of that 
name. Of this, and of the letters 
F.G.S., which as a member of that 
learned body he had a right to at- 
tach to his name, the worthy mana- 
ger was almost equallyproud. He 
rented, and lost at, several pro- 
vincial theatres faithfully in turn. 

Three years had elapsed from 
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the period I speak of when the 
town of Little Gidding, in which 
I was employed in the obscure 
capacity ofa butcher’s-boy, became 
suddenly convulsed with the intel- 
ligence that the Theatre Royal, 
which, owing to severe financial 
pressure, had been omitted by Mr. 
Haresfoot in his usual circuit, was 
about to be reopened with a com- 
pany of unexampled strength, in- 
cluding a star of considerable mag- 
nitude, discovered by Mr. Hares- 
foot himself while on a tour, glass 
in hand, through the theatrical fir- 
mament. 

I was busy in the shop one day, 
when there turned and marched— 
I use the word advisedly—‘ march- 
ed’ in a lady of stately presence, 
but somewhat juvenile features, 
whom I had never before seen. 
She did not speak at first, but waved 
her hand to me in that peculiar 
manner with which (I subsequently 
found) great potentates on the stage 
are wont to signify that they dis- 
pense with wearisome homage, and 
would rather come to business. 

Pulling my nicely-greased fore- 
lock, of which I was not a little 
proud, I ventured to inquire what 
she would be pleased to want. 

‘“ Want,” sir, pleases me not,’ 
returned the young lady in a slow 
determined voice. ‘ But, mark me, 
I desire mutton.’ 

‘Werry good, ma’am,’ I replied 
with spirit (her tone seemed almost 
to convey an imputation that I had 
insisted on supplying herwith veal!). 
‘ What j’int, please ?” 

‘ Trifle not with me, sarrah!’ re- 
torted my visitor, knitting her full 
black brows. 

(I did not understand at the mo- 
ment why she called me Sarah, 
when my name was Tom.) 

‘I seek but what this slender 
purse may furnish. Coins are 
within. Count’em. Give me the 
flesh, and let me begone.’ 

And, detaching from her side a 
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large velvet pouch, trimmed with 
tarnished lace, she poured out up- 
on the dresser a mass of copper 
currency, which, on computation, 
amounted to fourteenpence half- 
penny. 

‘Once more, sir,’ resumed my 
dignified customer, ‘I seek mutton 
—hashed mutton.’ 

I humbly represented that we 
did not keep a cookshop, and dealt 
exclusively in the raw material. 

The young lady blushed slightly 
and drew herself up ; but the next 
moment an object caught her eye. 

‘Ha! What do I see? A steak. 
It shall suffice.’ 

The steak was already affianced 
to our opposite neighbour. Never- 
theless, under the very eyes of that 
injured person, and governed by a 
fascination for which I could not 
account, I transferred it to the 
later comer on the spot. Placing it 
under her shawl, she was about to 
leave the shop, when she suddenly 
turned, and observing, ‘Ye love 
the players’ art ? This for thy pains,’ 
flung me a bit of paper, and—if I 
may apply such an expression to any- 
thing so graceful—stalked away. 

I held in my hand an order for 
the play that evening. 


‘Theatre Royal, Little Gidding. 
Immense concentration of talent! 
For one night only! Corio/anus. 
Coriolanus (Caius Marcius, a noble 
Roman), Mr. Harold Harefoot. 
Volumnia (his mother), Miss Tudor 
Plantagenet. Supported by emi- 
nent artistes, carefully selected from 
the leading metropolitan theatres.’ 


There was more, very much more, 
including the fact that this splen- 
did creation of the immortal bard 
would be supplemented by the al- 
most equally popular farce of Odear, 

ol 

My interest was confined to the 
first announcement. ‘ Miss Tudor 
Plantagenet.’ I fancied I had heard 
both these names before. Some- 
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thing whispered that the queenly 
young mutton-seeker must, if an 
actress at all, be in the first walk 
of her art. But then, so young! 
She could not be fifteen, and the 
mother of Coriolanus must be toler- 
ably well on in middle life. 

I had heard part of the play at 
a penny reading; and Charley 
M‘Roarie, who was studying surrep- 
titiously for the stage, lent me his 
well-thumbed Shakespeare to read 
the rest. We didn’t care much for 
the younger ladies in the play. We 
were both of opinion that Virgilia 
was a muff—of no account what- 
ever ; while as for Valeria—tscha ! 
she was one of those busybodies 
who love to seem of consequence, 
and are always mixing themselves 
up with matters which would go on 
just as well without them. Neither 
of these insipid characters could be 
worthy of the young lady I had 
seen. She, it was clear, must be 
the impetuous Volumnia ; and her 
name, in private life, Tudor Plan- 
tagenet. 

Although Little Gidding could 
never have been described as the 
cradle of the classic drama, a very 
respectable audience assembled 
that evening, and took a vivid per- 
sonal interest in the play. No won- 
der. Power of lungs appeared to 
be the one frank principle on which 
Mr. Haresfoot had based his selec- 
tion of the leading London actors 
—and that is always acceptable. 
But small as had been at that time 
my experience of the stage, the per- 
formance of the worthy manager 
himself did not content me. Per- 
haps genealogical pursuits do not 
conduce to theatrical proficiency. 
At all events, something resembling 
a drunken drayman, subject to al- 
ternate fits of sullenness and fury, 
hardly realised my preconception 
of the noble Roman. 

But, with the entrance of Volum- 
nia, all was changed. <A long pause, 
and the petrifaction of Mr. Hares- 
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foot into an attitude of stolid fero- 
city, announced the approach of 
the ladies’ deputation from belea- 
guered Rome. In shecame! My 
heart bounded and _ stood still. 
Through all that skilful make-up I 
recognised, in the juvenile matron 
of fifteen, with a son of at least 
forty-five and a grandson of twelve, 
my visitor of the morning ! 

After that I had neither eyes, nor 
ears, nor heart for anybody else. 
In vain I remonstrated with my- 
self. It was of no use. I was in 
love, and I knew it. 

Then followed a babbling of wo- 
men—Virgilia, I think, or some- 
body; inarticulate growls from Mr. 
Haresfoot, probably intended to 
represent the self-communings of 
the perplexed general, but much 
more resembling those of a dog in- 
terrupted in a bone; and then Aer 
loud clear tones took up the dia- 
logue. I sat like one who listens 
in a dream, until Volumnia, after a 
harangue of considerable duration, 
suddenly concluded with, ‘ And 
then Vl speak a little " 

The education and experience 
acquired in after years have led 
me, as regards this scene, to the 
settled conviction that, upon these 
six words, turned the fortunes of 
the world. Coriolanus did not care 
the snap ofa finger for the peti- 
tions of his wife and her friend. 
The woes of his cankered country 
cried to him in vain. Tears could 
not melt that iron soul. But with 
the prospect of another lecture from 
his mother, comes a change. Vi- 
sions of that cedar-parlour in Rome, 
devoted by his parent to lectural 
and penal purposes, flit vividly be- 
fore him. Well knows that noble 
Roman what a ‘little’ speech from 
his mother means. He hesitates. 
He falters. ‘O my mother—mo- 
ther!’ We know the rest. 

Of the conclusion of that per- 
formance I have but a slight recol- 
lection. There was a disturbance. 
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Somebody (I must say, most unjus- 
tifiably) called Coriolanus a ‘ boy ; 
and was, in return, stigmatised by 
that gentleman as a ‘false hound.’ 
In the scrimmage that ensued, Co- 
riolanus and the curtain fell to- 
gether, and the defunct hero led 
on his infant-mother to receive the 
ovation she had so well deserved. 

That night—and the next—and 
the next—I dreamed of Volumnia’s 
flashing dark eyes and small san- 
dalled feet; and, in the daytime, 
pined in vain for another of her 
mutton-seeking visits. I arranged 
little baits of that popular meat so 
as to catch the passing eye, and 
had entertained great hopes from a 
lovely little saddle that might have 
tempted an alderman! But no Vo- 
lumnia. 

I drove with—if possible—more 
than butcher’s recklessness through 
the public ways, and in these wild 
excursions saz her—saw her fre- 
quently. But that only sufficed to 
keep alive the flame that was con- 
suming me. I grew careless—ab- 
stracted—hating my work. I felt 
that I must do or die. But do 
what? Write to her? And, if so, 
again what? Now I had, or thought 
I had (for my then condition), a 
pretty taste for rhyming. A de- 
sperate resolution possessed me— 
to address her in a short poem— 
just calculated to apprise her of the 
fact that a rising young butcher— 
and what butcher—was in immi- 
nent danger to body and mind 
through Aer. 

How long it took me to com- 
plete this remarkable work, I de- 
cline to state. Nor should I have 
alluded to it at all, but for its ulti- 
mate influence upon my fortunes. 

One morning as I was, as usual, 
in the shop, the stately figure of my 
goddess came sweeping into view. 
Reeling heavily against the chop- 
ping-block, I awaited her approach. 
She had nearly passed the house, 
when, halting, with a very graceful 
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and deliberate start, she gathered 
hergarments about her and marched 
in. 
‘Rash! Unthinking! she ex- 
claimed, extending towards me a 
crumpled paper. ‘That scroll! 
Is’t thine ?” 

I murmured something to the 
effect that, whatever it might once 
have been, postal regulations had 
vested the proprietorship in “er. 

‘Say’st thou?’ retorted Volum- 
nia, contracting her eyebrows till 
they met. ‘ But have a care !’ 

I said I had a good many; but 
that which at present overwhelmed 
me most was the fear of having 
given offence to—to one like her. 

Volumnia’s lips relaxed into a 
haughty smile. 

‘Know you—Nay, hold. I 
must be calm,’ remarked the young 
lady, whose self-possession, I am 
bound to confess, already left no- 
thing to desire. ‘ Young sir, my 
lot is strange. You behold, in her 
who stands before you, the sis- 
ter of—of—’ (a stage-sob) ‘a cab- 
bage ! 

* Cabbage, miss !’ I faintly ejacu- 
lated. 

‘A cabbage ; ay, and a vile one,’ 
said Volumnia firmly. ‘ A cabbage 
has no chilblains.’ 

I did not offer to dispute this 
fact. 

‘Nor has it,’ continued my vi- 
sitor, ‘need of a pocket-handker- 
chief. Ha?’ 

I stared, and bowed. 

‘7 had, said Volumnia; ‘also, 
chilblains. My father knew it. Yet 
me he forced to totter by his side, 
while he bore the cabbage aloft 
upon his shoulder. ‘To which was 
he the tenderer? I hated, nay 
ab’orred, my vegetable sister. I 
ran away, and, transport! I was free. 
Brief,’ continued the speaker, ‘let 


me be;’ and, seating herself on a . 


bench, she deliberately arranged 
the folds of her attire. ‘ Fate— 
selecting as its immediate instru- 
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ment Mrs. Bradgers Snowgrass— 
introduced me to the provincial 
company presided over—but very 
faintly remunerated—by Mr. Harold 
Haresfoot. That gentleman claim- 
ing, as he does, royal descent, and be- 
ing moreover a fellow of the Genea- 
logical Society, cannot be expected 
to solicit patronage. Hence we— 
the leading members of his com- 
pany—are occasionally driven, 
through the absurd necessity of 
food and raiment, to adopt that 
course. Humbly, therefore, yet 
proudly, I come, sir, to entreat— 
nay, to implore you to—to—’ and 
Volumnia, suddenly producing a 
small packet, in a colloquial busi- 
ness-like tone concluded, ‘ get rid 
of as many of these as you possibly 
can ; commission liberal.’ 

Though a little taken aback by 
this abrupt descent to the practical, 
I of course accepted the charge ; 
not without some surprise at the 
influence my fair visitor seemed in- 
clined to attribute to the butchers’ 
boys of Little Gidding. 

‘You have,’ presently resumed 
Volumnia, glancing at what she had 
called my ‘scroll,’ as if it were a 
brief, ‘a pretty wit. Let that ex- 
cuse what I may be permitted to 
describe by the familiar term “flum- 
mery.” Asa girl’-—and she drew 
herself up to a stature I should 
have conceived impossible—‘ com- 
pliments delighted me. After mid- 
dle age we accept them at their 
monetary value. Shall I be o’er- 
sanguine in setting down—opposite 
your admiration—the definite sum 
of’ (she made a hasty calculation) 
‘two pounds—fifteen—six ?” 

It speaks well for the sound con- 
stitution of my attachment, that not 
even this business-like dealing could 
startle or offend it. Even at the 
risk of adding another five shillings 
to the proposed total, I poured forth 
an incoherent string of promise, 
compliment, and protestation, un- 
til Volumnia, first glancing at the 
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clock, put her handkerchief to her 
beautiful eyes, and, turning herhead 
aside, extended her hand. A doubt 
arose what I was to do with it. 
Was it intended to be shaken or 
kissed? From the position I thought 
the latter; but the young lady put 
an end to my hesitation by with- 
drawing it. 

‘Farewell, sir,’ she said rather 
coldly. ‘Take my thanks. With a 
few more such friends I should not 
despair for my ben.’ 

‘Your Ben! I faintly repeated, 
growing suddenly hot and red. 

‘On whose behalf,’ said the 
young lady, smiling sweetly, ‘I re- 
turn you our most grateful acknow- 
ledgments.’ 

‘And J return his tickets! I 
burst out, passionately flinging them 
on the ground. ‘ Confound Ben! 
j—/ 

‘And whence this agitation ?’ 
calmly inquired Volumnia, extend- 
ing her arms laterally, palms out- 
ward. ‘Is it not in the interests 
of my ben. that we have held this 
conference ? 

‘No, miss, it ain't,’ I retorted ; 
‘you never mentioned the fellow 
tll— 

‘ Fellow, 
haughtily. 

‘Man, then.’ 

‘Man, sir !’ she repeated. 

‘Ben, then. Your Ben, as you 
call him. Ben be —— No, I won't 
say that; but, O miss, miss! how 
could you ’ave the ’art to—to—’ 

[In moments of great excitement 
I used, at /Aat period of my life, to 
neglect my /’s. | 

‘ Art, sir! exclaimed Volumnia. 
‘ Was it not the most natural thing 
in the world ? What is the matter ? 
I did but thank ye for some timely 
aid ; and here’s a coil!’ 

‘If there was a coil of any sort 
Id hang myself! I exclaimed, 
transported with jealousy ; ‘ or—or 
Ben lf 

‘Peace, sarrah ! said Volumnia, 


sir! said Volumnia 
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rising into such stature, that upon 
my honour I thought she would 
touch the ceiling. ‘ Mis-deem not 
of me. I spoke but of my benefit 
—dbenefit, mark me—which takes 
place to-morrow. It is, I may be 
permitted to add, a remarkably 
strong bill. Perchance ye will ob- 
ject to my “bill,” as well as my 
“ ben.,”’ added the young lady, her 
lip curving and quivering with a 
bitter smile. ‘We commence with 
Twopence to pay for your Man- 
ners (I think that would be worth 
your attention). After which, Co- 
riolanus. Coriolanus, Mr. Harold 
Haresfoot. Volumnia, Miss Tudor 
Plantagenet. The whole to con- 
conclude with O dear, No. The 
Widow Popplewink (with a song), 
Miss Tudor Plantagenet. Doth 
that content ye?’ 

And with a radiant smile Volum- 
nia was gone, 

The pony, Billy, not wholly un- 
accustomed to tolerably rapid move- 
ment, must have been, neverthe- 
less, astonished at the despatch 
with which he transacted business 
that day. At each of the many 
houses at which I contrived to call, 
Imanaged somehowto make known 
the impending ‘ben. ;’ and so for- 
tunately did matters turn out, that 
before evening I had actually sold 
the whole of the tickets intrusted 
to me. 

The next day, however, was one 
of distraction and dismay. Pre- 
occupied as I was, I made such 
slight distinctions between leg and 
loin, saddle and brisket, that the 
governor, old Pettitoe, cut up more 
roughly than I had ever known ; 
and finally, when—as seven o'clock 
drew near—I applied for leave for 
the evening, flatly refused. 

It was no matter. Forty thousand 
Pettitoes would not have barred my 
passage to that ben. No sooner 
had my master betaken himself, 
pipe in mouth, to his accustomed 
tap, than I carefully (¢0o carefully) 
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secured the shop, and in three mi- 
nutes was seated at the theatre. 
Twopence to pay for your Man- 
ners was well selected as an open- 
ing piece; since, thanks to the total 
absence of everything exciting, hu- 
morous, or rational, from its com- 
position, it increased the thirst and 
relish for that which was to follow. 
Coriolanus succeeding made up 
for all. True, the immortal author 
might have experienced some dis- 
gust could he have seen his five 
acts reduced to two; but, as an 
actor himself, who no doubt occa- 
sionally took a ‘ben.,’ and knew 
the exigences of the bill, he would 
have viewed it with indulgence. 
Volumnia surpassed herself. Had 
there been fifty Romes, such a wo- 
man would have saved them to a 
city. There was but one slight 
drawback. Mr. Haresfoot had been 
dining with a few friends, and it 
must be confessed that the noble 
Roman evinced, on this occasion, 
a degree of unsteadiness unfavour- 
able to the important public inte- 
rests confided to him. His mood 
varied, but was always in extremes. 
Morose, not to say brutal, to the 
wife of his bosom, his parental 
tenderness over his little son—a 
gawky, knock-kneed youth of 
twelve—found vent in such copious 
tears as to convulse the house with 
laughter; whereupon Coriolanus, 
changing to fury, spurned the un- 
lucky youth from him with a force 
that shot him clean across the 
stage into his grandmother’s arms. 
All now went well until the clos- 
ing scene, when it pleased Corio- 
lanus, instead of dying like a man 
and a Roman, to show tremendous 
fight, and that in a style rather 
pugilistic than military. He sent 
the unfortunate supers right and 
left, and, dancing about Aufidius, 
hands up and legs apart, gave that 
astonished leader a tap that shot 
him into the heart of a group of 
cowering Volscians, whose dingy 
VOL. VI. 
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sandals were still visible, bobbing 
about in wild disorder, as the 
prompter—to end the combat— 
rang down. 

O dear, No, was an entirely 
original piece, adapted by an Eng- 
lish playfactor from the French— 
to which it had been transferred, 
with improvements, from the works 
of a German dramatist, who bor- 
rowed plots from the less-familiar 
stage of Spain. It had consequently 
all the brighter characteristics of 
the four countries concerned ; and 
O dear, No—whether Scribe, Ox- 
enford, (Elenschlager, or Calderon, 
had most to do with it—did credit 
to them all. It was fizz, crack, 
sparkle, and snap, from beginning 
to end. 

As for the Widow Popplewink, 
don’t speak of it. If Volumnia had 
subdued me, Mrs. Popplewink led 
me hopelessly captive. ‘With a 
song, was a mere refinement of 
cruelty, mutilation after murder ; 
since without that melody my heart 
was like a glowing cinder. If‘O 
dear, no’ discourse such music— 
something like ‘hat shot through 
me—ah, Mrs. Popplewink, how 
would it be with ‘O dear, yes ? 

I walked home in a dream. Sud- 
denly my heart turned cold. I had 
poked my fingers to the bottom of 
my pocket and encountered, not 
the shop-door key alone, but /wo 
keys. I had taken the house-door 
key also, and locked-out the gover- 
nor! Here was a business, indeed. 

‘ Perhaps,’ whispered hope cheer- 
ily, ‘he hasn’t got home.’ 

‘Hours ago! calmly replied ex- 
perience. 

Dashing off at headlong speed, 
I soon reached the house. All 
seemed hushed in slumber. I was 
softly applying the key, when souse ! 
dash! smash! or whatever expres- 
ses a small cataract suddenly let 
loose, descended with wonderful 
precision on my head. Staggering 
back, half-blinded, I glanced up at 
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the window, and could just make 
out Mr. Pettitoe’s great red face, 
grinning with spite and satisfaction. 

‘Good-night, my lad. My com- 
pliments to your friends. Send your 
clothes in the morning.’ 

‘ Take these zow, and be hanged 
to you!’ I sputtered, and flung the 
keys in as the old chap dashed 
down the window and closed the 
shutter. 

I passed that night at the hos- 
pitable mansion—in its porch—of 
a customer of ours, Sir Charles 
Sweetbread ; for though I had in 
my pocket two pounds fifteen-six, 
this was, in fact, Volumnia’s, and 
I had not a penny of my own. If 
Sir Charles snoozed as well as I 
did, he had no reason to complain. 

Early next morning, after wash- 
ing—and breakfasting also—at a 
convenient pump, I presented my- 
self at my lady’s private residence, 
the address of which was an- 
nounced in the bills. The young 
lady was up—I would have said, 
down, but for my firm conviction 
that a mysterious object at one 
side of the room, boisterously in- 
sisting upon being called a clothes- 
press, was, in the darker hours, a 
bed. 

Volumnia’s hair was still in the 
papers of the night. She wore slip- 
pers that had once known the glint 
of spangles, and a morning-robe of 
dingy green. Upon the table, min- 
gled with the relics of a modest 
breakfast, were some slightly be- 
smirched bouquets, and many little 
heaps of money, the proceeds of 
her ‘ ben.’ 

She received me with a bright 
smile, which grew brighter still on 
my producing the money ; for Vo- 
lumnia, angel as she was, was wo- 
man still. She looked at me with 
seeming interest, and began to ques- 
tion me about my friends, my work, 
&c. Imitating the frankness with 
which she had already told me her 
own history, I related mine, even 
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to the moment when I turned away, 
half-deluged, to my couch in Sir 
Charles’s porch. 

‘And this for me, she presently 
murmured in a broken voice, letting 
her arms fall by her side, as if in the 
extremity of despair. 

I begged her to be comforted. 

‘Tis easy to say that, rejoined 
Volumnia in a voice that might 
have issued from a sepulchre. 

I was going to remark that I 
saw no difficulty at all, when she 
resumed : 

‘Hold! a thought strikes me. 
You are friendless, moneyless, but 
young, willing, intelligent, and, or 
I err, six feet high.’ 

I nodded. 

‘ Embrace the stage "” 

My pulse leaped at the thought; 
but the sense of my mental defi- 
ciencies occurred to me; and I found 
myself stammering, with mournful 
jocoseness, that, however willing to 
perform that feat, I feared that no 
stage larger than Punch’s would 
consent to be ‘ embraced’ by me. 

‘We will put it to the proof,’ 
said Volumnia rising, as if to inti- 
mate that her resolution was taken. 
‘Meet me at the theatre at eleven- 
five. Till when, heaven speed ye! 
Farewell !’ 

‘You are in luck, sir,’ said Mr. 
Harold Haresfoot, when, refreshed 
and smartened, I presented myself 
at the time and place appointed. 
‘Fortune, not contented with mak- 
ing you personally known to the 
greatest actress of the age, has con- 
ducted you hither at a most oppor- 
tune moment. We are about to do 
Macbeth. Our Bleeding Captain, 
who was also ovr treasurer, has de- 
serted us; and, it having been as- 
certained that he was accompanied 
in his flight by the cash-box, I 
leave you to imagine what chance 
there is of the “ guilty payer’s’—ha, 
ha !—return. We are in what, in 
modern days, is termed a “fix.” I 
offer you this opening. Yes, no- 
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vice as you are, I like thee, lad; 
and I place the vacancy left by Mr. 
Shirker at your command—second 
walking and utility. Salary, accord- 
ing to business, from twelve-and- 
six to twenty-three shillings, and a 
quarter ben.’ 

I glanced at Volumnia, and ac- 
cepted. But—but I felt constrained 
to add, I really was a novice. I 
had never uttered a word in any 
character but my own ; and, seeing 
that the Bleeding Captain talked at 
least as fast as he bled, I— 

‘We have thought of that,’ said 
Mr. Haresfoot exultingly. ‘We 
shall introduce a new effect—I 
may say, an immense improvement 
—eh, Miss Plantagenet? Volum- 
nia assented. ‘The wounded gen- 
tleman who brings tidings of the 
action at St. Colme’s Inch need 
not say one word. A sword-cut in 
the face has deprived him of the 
power of speech. He will simply 
use pantomime, which the king, 
interpreting, will explain in the 
speeches set down for the blood- 
stained officer, merely substituting 
“you” for “we” wherever those pro- 
nouns occur. You understand ? 

I bowed. 

‘Your name, by the way, is—’ 

‘Tumpipes—Thomas Tumpipes.’ 

‘Wha-at? ejaculated the mana- 
ger. 

‘Tumpipes, sir,’ I faltered. 

Mr. Haresfoot gazed sternly and 
sorrowfully at me for a moment; 
then, patting me on the shoulder : 

‘This must be set to rights,’ he 
said, in a tone of calm reprehension. 
‘Stay! Am I mistaken in suppos- 
ing that a remote ancestor of yours 
once bore the name of Montacute 
D’Almayne ?” 

I was obliged to confess that this 
did not form one of the household 
traditions of the house of Tumpipes. 

‘Think a little, resumed Mr. 
Haresfoot. ‘This is a matter of 
considerable moment. My com- 
pany includes several ladies and 
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gentlemen of illustrious, if not royal, 
descent. Miss Tudor Plantagenet, 
Miss Somerset Bolingbroke. I my- 
self,’ continued Mr. Haresfoot, 
slightly elevating his chin, ‘am an 
unworthy scion of a princely Saxon 
house. No; Tumpipes will ot do. 
Recollect yourself, now. Is it not 
possible that you are connected 
with—with the St. Evremonds ?” 

I was about to say honestly vo, 
when a look from Volumnia com- 
pelled me to modify my negative 
into an admission that, though I 
had never heard the name in my 
life, it was clearly fossib/e that it 
might have been borne by some of 
my kindred. 

‘Enough,’ said Mr. Haresfoot, 
brightening up. He drew towards 
him the proof of a play-bill on the 
table, and made a rapid alteration. 
‘Bleeding Captain, Mr. Alphonse 
St. Evremond.’ 

‘Thomas, if you please, sir, I 
put in. 

‘Your grandmother! was Mr. 
Haresfoot’s calm, and, as I thought, 
interrogative, rejoinder. Buthe went 
on: ‘Rehearse at twelve to-morrow, 
everybody.’ 

Thus, then, did I become a mem- 
ber of Mr. Haresfoot’s company. 
How I got on as the Bleeding Cap- 
tain I need not now recall. All 
I remember is that, when finally 
dismissed by Duncan’s ‘Go, get 
him surgeons,’ I had barely time 
to wash off my wounds and take 
command of the three seedy indi- 
viduals who alone appeared to have 
survived the recent encounters. 

It was a very happy time. Al- 
though feeling, with Hamlet, that I 
‘lacked preferment’ professionally, 
so content was I to bask in the 
sunshine of Volumnia’s eyes, that 
it was indifferent to me for what 
parts I was cast, so that she were 
in the piece. Thus my progress in 
the art of acting fell lamentably 
short of that in love; and Mr. 
Haresfoot was, no doubt, substan- 
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tially right when on one occasion, 
having roused myself to the effort 
of asking for a better part, he curtly 
answered : 

‘ Patience, patience, my boy. All 
right ; you'll have your innings.’ 

My innings, however, did not 
come. Ladies and gentlemen came 
and went, more than one of these 
being unmistakably bowled out by 
the strong arm of public opinion ; 
but the bat was never handed to 
me. ‘The manager seemed, never- 
theless, kindly disposed towards 
me ; and a doubt began to glimmer 
on my mind whether I had ever 
yet taken the pains essential to suc- 
cess. Something must be done; 
but what? I laid my troubles be- 
fore Volumnia herself, and besought 
her counsel. The conversation was 
brief, and to the point. 

‘You want study,’ said the young 
lady, examining, as she spoke, the 
point of her shoe. 

‘I want you,’ was my condensed 
reply. 

‘Astonishment! But—take me !” 
said Volumnia. 

Alphonse St. Evremond (other- 
wise Tumpipes) and Geraldine Tu- 
dor Plantagenet (zée Bunny) were 
married at the rural fane of Little 
Gidding, Hunts, and appeared, the 
same evening, in the Zaming of the 
Shrew, put up in pleasantry by our 
manager, who atoned for his jest by 
allowing us a month’s salary in ad- 
vance, and a week’s honeymoon in 
which to spend it. 


Two years sped by. Will it be 
credited that the expiration of this 
period found my long-promised ‘in- 
nings’ still in the womb oftime? My 
salary had, indeed, expanded into 
thirty-five shillings and a half ben. ; 
and the day appointed for this lat- 
ter event was fast approaching. I 
hadindulged a hope that Mr. Hares- 
foot would have proposed it as a 
favourable opportunity for the in- 
nings. But, no; Macbeth, with the 
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accustomed cast, was announced ; 
and my wife, who since the union 
of our interests had begun to con- 
sider me an ill-used man, lost pa- 
tience, and instigated me to do the 
same. She was, indeed, the more 
energetic of the two; in proof of 
which I quote the concluding part 
of a dialogue that occurred one 
night after we had retired to rest. 

‘Amazement! Confusion !’ said 
my wife. ‘That a man like you, 
Evry, should put up—’ 

‘Nonsense, Lum’ (short for Vo- 
lumnia), I had answered; for, to say 
truth, I was sleepy. 

‘How say ye? “ Nonsense,” 
quotha?’ retorted Madame St. Ev- 
remond. ‘”I'were easy to bear 
with slight to oneself; but to one’s 
husband—’ 

‘That fortunate individualis deep- 
lysensible of your affection, my dear. 
Still, as the matter is not pressing, 
and—and slumber 7s, I— 

‘Ingrate! exclaimed my second 
self ; and, sitting up in bed with an 
angry bounce, continued, in that 
quick colloquial manner that always 
meant business, ‘Lend me your 
ears. If you don’t, Pll box ’em. 
Now, sir, be ruled by me... 
“Usually are!” The better for you. 
Be ruled, I say, by me, and the day 
of your ben. shall be that of your 
innings. Na’ more: it shall be a 
day of retribution to Haresfoot, for 
the mean jealousy with which he 
has withheld from public apprecia- 
tion a man every way his mate.’ 

‘ My mate is partial, I fear,’ said 
I modestly. ‘ But, hulle ! have you 
had a tiff with the governor, Lum?’ 

‘ Before mankind, wo,’ replied my 
wife through her clenched teeth. 
‘In the secret chamber of this 
heart he is my dearest foe. Hark 
ye: he loves ye not. Ay, Evry, 
for all his smiles he will spite ye to 
the end. I will have vengeance ; 
and, hist ! 7 see the way.’ 

I histed so long that I thought 
Volumnia had dozed off, when, 
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giving me an emphatic nudge with 
her elbow, she continued, 

‘We do Macbeth for your ben. 
That shall be your triumph.’ 

‘My love, the “ Bleeding Cap- 
tain ?”’ 

* Bleeding figs’ end !’ retorted my 
wife. ‘No, sir, in the Thane.’ 

‘I should be éz-thane to propose 
it, sweet,’ said I, in some trepida- 
tion as to how my little jest might 
be received. 

My wife ignored it. 

‘You will play Macbeth,’ was 
her calm reply. 

‘My dear love, Mr. Haresfoot 
will see— 

‘He possibly may,’ interrupted 
Volumnia. ‘ Now, good - night. 
Leave all to me.’ And coolly turn- 
ing her back to me, Madame St. 
Evremond composed herself to 
sleep. 

The eve of my ben. had ar- 
rived. The bill for the morrow was 
issued. The tragedy of Macbeth: 
Macbeth, Mr. Harold Haresfoot. 
Followed by our old friend, O dear, 
No. 

I was cast, as usual, for the 
‘ Bleeding Captain’-—‘ A part, my 
dear boy,’ said Mr. Haresfoot to 
me, with a hypocritical smile, ‘ that 
you have made your own.’ 

I would have made it anybody 
else’s for twopence. I had got to 
hate the sanguinary humbug like 
a personal enemy. 

The bill extinguished my last 
hope of an ‘innings’ on this occa- 
sion. Nevertheless, to my astonish- 
ment, Volumnia remained bright 
and confident as ever. 

‘To-morrow!’ she cried exult- 
ingly, as she bound her beautiful 
tresses in their nocturnal net, be- 
fore retiring to rest—‘ ¢o-morrow ! 

Business was good at that time, 
several local influences having com- 
bined to fill the town. Among 
these was the arrival of a deputa- 
tion from a learned society, prose- 
cuting scientific researches in the 
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neighbourhood. On the night of 
my ben. it happened that these 
gentlemen were invited to dine with 
the high-sheriff ; but it was ru- 
moured that this would not pre- 
vent the appearance of some of 
them in a box, reserved at the 
high-sheriff’s desire. Disgusted and 
apathetic, I cared very little who 
came or stayed away; and as I 
dressed for my usual part, spitefully 
scoring my face with extra crimson 
gashes, I registered a secret vow 
that I would play it now for the 
last time. 

‘I think you said “ to-morrow” ?’ 
I could not help remarking bitter- 
ly, as I passed my wife’s dressing- 
room. 

Volumnia fairly started at my 
horrible aspect, but the next mo- 
ment burst into irrepressible laugh- 
ter, clapping her little hands in 
ecstasy. She was fully dressed, and 
looked, indeed, every inch a queen. 
She was about to speak, when a 
distant sullen roar made itself au- 
dible. 

‘Ha! it begins,’ said my wife 
impressively. ‘They are impatient. 
Listen.’ 

‘With all my heart, my dear,’ 
said I resignedly ; ‘it don’t con- 
cern me.’ 

‘It do concern you,’ retorted my 
wife snappishly. ‘That sound ye 
hear means ¢Ais—the commence- 
ment of your innings.’ 

There was another roar. Some 
confusion, also, now became per- 
ceptible behind the curtain—calls, 
and rushings to and fro. Presently 
our stage-manager, Mr. Ahawke, 
was seen hurrying to the front, mut- 
tering, as he went, an impromptu 
address. 

A louder roar, followed by ap- 
plause, and a considerable ‘hish’- 
ing, after which the tones of Mr. 
Ahawke became faintly audible, be- 
speaking indulgence. 

He did not get it. The noise 
was resumed, accompanied by sten- 
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torian comments from different 
parts of the house. 

Mr. Ahawke came back, wiping 
his brows, and greatly moved. 

‘The best house of the season ! 
packed like pilchards! Money 
turned away!’ he muttered. 

‘What is amiss, Mr. Ahawke ? 
asked Volumnia sweetly. 

‘ You are, and do not know it,’ 
quoted the gentleman addressed. 
‘No Macbeth.’ 

‘No Macbeth! 
where he is ?” 

‘I wish I did, groaned Mr. 
Ahawke. 

‘I can tell you. Dining with 
the high-sheriff,’ said my wife com- 
posedly. ‘Here's the letter. Mr. 
Haresfoot left it with me, declaring 
that the compliment was too flatter- 
ing to decline; but he would be 
back in time.’ 

‘A letter! from the high-sheriff 
himself? Pray let me have it!’ 
exclaimed the anxious stage-ma- 
nager. ‘It may quiet them a mo- 
ment. Just hark! And he va- 
nished on his errand. 

* Quick now, for your life ’ cried 
my wife. ‘Dress in two minutes. 
I have everything ready. See! 

She twitched away a cloak that 
had been spread over a superb 
Macbeth costume, every item dis- 
posed in readiness for my hand. I 
was equipped almost within the 
time my wife had mentioned ; but 
she had been able, in that brief 
space, to run over some of the 
principal directions which, in the 
course of a week’s diligent study, 
she had imparted to me; and I 
fancied that, like Macbeth himself, 
I felt each corporal agent bent up 
to the rather trying ordeal before 
me. 

When Mr. Ahawke returned, 
pale and anxious, pursued by the 
reawakening clamours of the house, 
he positively started back as I pre- 
sented myself, desiring him calmly 
to ring-up. 


But you know 
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For an instant he hesitated ; but 
a terrific bellow shaking the the- 
atre, there seemed no alternative. 

Up went the curtain, and on, 
once more, the stage-manager. 

‘In the continued unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Haresfoot, the part 
of Macbeth had been undertaken, 
at a moment’s notice, by Mr. Al- 
phonse St. Evremond.’ 

Applause, which I felt to be the 
voice of exhausted patience. A 
bad Macbeth is better than the 
total omission of the part. Had 
the bassoon or double-drum volun- 
teered, it would have been all the 
same. 

We began swimmingly. ‘The 
weird sisters met and discussed me- 
teorology. The well-known march 
came echoing over the misty hills ; 
and I, stepping boldly on, was re- 
ceived with a ringing cheer. My 
courage rose as I began: 


‘So fair and foul a day I have not seen.’ 


There was a lurking prophecy 
in that line. The last word had 
not left my lips when there came 
a wild counter-burst of mingled 
laughter and applause, and I was 
aware of a second Macbeth stand- 
ing before me! The governor 
himself, livid through his paint 
with rage. 

He shot one savage glance at 
me, changed into a giggle as the 
bewildered ‘first’ witch executed a 
nervous hornpipe between us. Then, 
as if ignoring me altogether, com- 
menced the part anew : 

‘So f-foul—an’ f-fair—a (hic) day 
—lI haven’t sheen—’ 

It was already apparent that the 
thane of Cawdor had not that com- 
plete control of tongue and limbs 
which is essential to the part; but 
the audience, now in excellent hu- 
mour, seemed rather to relish the 
situation, and to regard the intro- 
duction of zo Macbeths, like the 
two clowns in a pantomime, as a 
strengthening of the cast. 
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Suddenly I caught sight of Vo- 
lumnia’s gleaming dress at the 
wing. She was laughing heartily, 
and made me a sign to stand my 
ground. 

Macbeth, who had by this time 
arrived at the conclusion that he 
would be the steadier for a little 
support, now made a reeling plunge 
at the first witch, and, anchoring 
in comparative safety upon that 
lady, demanded how far it was 
called to F-Forres. 

* Furder than the watch’us, where 
you ought to be, old feller! shouted 
a stentorian voice from the gal- 
lery. 

Mr. Haresfoot turned, and shot 
a searching glance in the direction 
of the speaker. Even in that try- 
ing moment, prudence suggested 
that he should not lightly resign 
the support of the first witch. Using 
that weird individual as a walking- 
stick, he brought her down to the 
foot-lights, and commenced an ad- 
dress. 

‘Laze an’—’ (Hurrah! Silence! 
hish ! roar! Speak up ! &c.)—‘ laze 
an’ genl’m’—in the course of a long 
and (hic) honourab—’ 

‘Yes, yes! ‘ Weknow! ‘Shut 
up! ‘Goon? ‘Get off! 

But, as the roar subsided, a gen- 
tleman in the front row of the boxes 
quietly rose, and, in a perfectly dis- 
tinct voice, said, 

‘Withdraw, sir, at once, and let 
the play proceed.’ 

‘With-draw, sir! repeated Mr. 
Haresfoot, as if he could not trust 
his own ears. ‘Withd— An’— 
an’—why, sir? 

‘Simply, sir, because you are 
disgracefully drunk,’ replied the 
other, and resumed his seat. 

_ The manager insensibly relaxed 
his hold of the witch, and, fixing 
a stern gaze upon the audacious 
speaker, seemed to be seeking ade- 
quate expression for his wrath, 
when suddenly the fierceness died 
away, his features softened into a 
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cunning simper ;—the thane of Caw- 
dor winked. 

*Well—and sho—sho I am,’ said 
Macbeth with soldier frankness. 
‘ But’ (whisper) ‘I shay, old boy, 
who told you? (clk !) 

A roar, not unmingled with hisses, 
burst from the assemblage. 

‘I—I shay—stop, now; hear 
me read—I say—Aecar me read— 
sheriff’s letter.’ 

‘ Off, off ; we've heard it !’ roared 
the gallery. 

‘ Under those ’flicting circlecum- 
sterances,’ replied Macbeth with 
majestic irony, ‘ I’ll repeat it again. 
“ My dear Mis’r Horseflesh”—tha’ 
was mistake ; my name’s—’ 

An orange, flung by a practised 
hand, brushed Mr. Haresfoot’s ear. 
Pit and gallery rose ex masse; and 
so threatening was the aspect of 
affairs, that Mr. Ahawke, at the in- 
stance of the company, went on, 
and with gentle violence withdrew 
the indignant thane from farther 
outrage. 

Volumnia, standing in the prompt- 
er’s place, clapped her tiny hands, 
and the play proceeded. My long- 
expected innings had begun. 

My success, if it exceeded my 
wife’s anticipations, was not equal 
to my own hopes. Let me be 
thus candid. There was applause 
enough, and to spare ; but it lack- 
ed that pure and delicate flavour, 
so soothing to the actor’s soul. 
Unfortunately for me, the little epi- 
sode at the beginning had engen- 
dered in the audience a spirit of 
humour which found aliment in 
every point least likely to have 
suggested it. Had Macbeth been 
a screaming farce, nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than 
the prevailing tone. My audience 
persisted in their jocose vein, and 
in regarding the series of stirring 
incidents presented to them as a 
string of practical jokes on the part 
of Macbeth, calculated rather to 
amuse than appal. 
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Accident contributed to this 
result. Hecate’s cloud cracked in 
mid-air, and the ‘close contriver of 
all harms’ was only saved from a 
serious one herself by the blanket 
into which four carpenters received 
her, head foremost. Banquo, who 
had kindly consented to double the 
part with his own second murderer, 
was rudely asked what he meant 
by being still alive, when his ghost 
would be wanted immediately. 
And, finally, Macduff’s sword broke 
short off at the hilt ; and Macbeth, 
with a polite forbearance scarcely 
to be expected of him in the des- 
perate condition of his affairs, 
calmly waited until his opponent 
had selected a trustier weapon. 
Heartily glad was I when the thud 
of the curtain announced my ‘in- 
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nings’ at an end. It had, however, 
been by no means unprofitable. 

‘One hundred and _ thirteen 
pounds eight,’ said my wife as she 
finished her computations. 

‘But how, my dear,’ I asked, 
‘could you have foreseen the op- 
port—?’ 

‘Thus,’ she replied. ‘A friend 
of yours and mine wrote, at my 
request, to the high-sheriff, remind- 
ing him that Mr. Haresfoot, besides 
being a member of the Genealo- 
gical Society, was a lineal descend- 
ant of those very Saxon princes 
whose tombs, in this neighbour- 
hood, they were going to examine. 
He was instantly invited to the 
dinner, and—well, I suppose good- 
fellowship and good wine did the 
rest.’ 
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O comME, ye thoughts that with the spring awaken, 
And new delights to her sweet presence bring ; 
Be ye our woodland mates, for we have taken 
New lease of life, in spite of time’s swift wing. 
Fresh breezes softly tell us, ‘ It is Spring.’ 

And though an oft-told tale, we gladly listen ; 

For in our daily paths the flowers that glisten 

Are harbingers of summer’s blossoming. 

Yet mid new hopes, and thoughts of pleasure rife, 
Does not a whisper in a different tone 

Tell that some friend of other years is gone ? 
Doth not regret, which time is slow to soften, 
Come with the spring, for those who in full life 
Have shared our vernal pleasures, ah, how often ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
MRS. DREM’S DINNER-PARTY. 


‘Pup,’ said Mrs. Drem in her 
insidious way, ‘shall I ask Mary 
Thormanby and her aunt and uncle 
to come on Thursday next? You 
know your papa doesn’t like them ; 
but, if it would please you to have 
them here, I will send them a card.’ 

Mrs. Drem was a small, pale, 
flaxen-haired woman, with the gen- 
tlest of voices, and a manner which 
she meant to be very captivating 
aud pleasing. She was much 
younger than her husband, whose 
coarse bearing and captious temper 
she bore with a sweet equanimity. 
She had been a poor relative of a 
very good family when he married 
her; and, when she was suddenly 
lifted into wealth and luxury, in- 
stead of becoming haughty to her 
neighbours and imperious to her 
servants, she strove to fulfil the du- 
ties of her station with a persistence 
that was almost touching. True, 
the marriage had not brought Mr. 
Drem into communication with all 
those families of whose friendship 
she had been accustomed to boast 
in her days of maidenhood ; and 
her husband was cruel enough at 
times (when afire with port-wine 
and ill-temper) to say that she had 
told him a pack of lies about her 
grand friends, and that she was a 
deceitful hypocrite ; but, once his 
wife, there was nothing she did not 
do to accomplish the full measure 
of her obligations. 

Among other things, she set to 
work to spoil her step-son, until 
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Master Philip was fairly nauseated 
into rebelling against her officious 
kindness. He was not nearly so 
grateful to her as he ought to have 
been for her servile humouring of 
his boyish whims ; for her profuse 
and secret presents; or for the 
way in which she endeavoured to 
smooth down the somewhat rough 
relations existing between father 
and son. Her kindness and Phi- 
lip’s ingratitude came to a head at 
Eastbourne, while Philip was still 
a boy. He was accustomed to 
walk along the beach with her 
every morning before breakfast ; 
and it was their chief amusement, 
as they strolled along, to watch the 
curious odds and ends of things 
that the sea had washed up during 
the night—bits of lobster-baskets, 
empty night-lights, a cut lemon, a 
soda-water bottle, a leaf of the New 
Testament, or an old shoe. Philip, 
much to his surprise and delight, 
used sometimes to find more valu- 
able things than those; and, of 
course, one estimates at twenty 
times its worth any stray bit of flot- 
sam and jetsam so picked up. The 
frequency of the findings, however, 
provoked the boy’s suspicions ; and, 
on a certain morning, he caught one 
of the servants coming up from the 
beach just as Mrs. Drem and he 
were going down. He wondered 
what the man had been doing 
there ; but said nothing. His step- 
mother and he had not proceeded 
far on their accustomed beat when 
he detected something gleaming 
out of the sand, and partly hidden 
by the seaweed. 
PP 
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‘What is it, Philip?’ says Mrs. 
Drem with a pretty surprise. 

He picks up the shining object, 
clears away the sand, and finds a 
spick-and-span new purse, of red 
morocco, with a fine brass rim. 

‘What a lucky boy you are!’ 
exclaims Mrs. Drem in her quiet 
sweet voice. ‘ Since we have come 
down here, you have found such a 
lot of things—a penknife, a silver 
dog-whistle, a sovereign, and what 
not ; and now here is a purse!’ 

‘Yes; isn’t it strange that the 
sea should be so strong as to float 
these things in,’ says the boy. ‘ But 
I think I can explain the mystery ; 
for I happened to see this purse on 
your dressing-table yesterday after- 
noon.’ 

Mrs. Drem crimsoned for a mo- 
ment, like a ‘caught’ school-girl ; 
then she burst out laughing, and 
asked him if he was not very grate- 
ful to her. Philip’s face showed 
that he was rather disgusted. As 
he was only a boy, one is not sure 
whether his disgust was occasioned 
by her cringing to him and foster- 
ing his weakness, or by the disco- 
very that he had wof really found 
the articles in question. At all 
events, that little circumstance did 
Master Philip a world of good. He 
got fairly ashamed of being spoil- 
ed; and resented his step-mother’s 
efforts in that direction as if they 
were so many insults. They were 
always very good friends ; but he 
seemed to regard her with a certain 
coldness and suspicion ever after 
the incident of the purse. 

Mrs. Drem now waited for Mr. 
Philip to say whether she should 
send a card for her dinner-party to 
the people whom her husband dis- 
liked. What her own feelings in the 
matter were, no one could say; for 
it was at all times a difficult matter 
to discover Mrs, Drem’s likes and 
dislikes. In the sweetest manner 
she would have asked Satan to 
give her his arm down to dinner, 
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had either Mr. Drem or Philip in- 
vited him to the house. 

‘Do as you please,’ he said, 
without lifting his eyes from his 
book, or uncrossing his legs, as he 
sat at his study-fire. ‘I don’t 
care.’ 

‘You don’t care, my dear !’ said 
Mrs. Drem, with surprise. ‘ And if 
you don’t care whether Miss Thor- 
manby is asked, who should ?’ 

‘I have not seen Miss Thor- 
manby for some days,’ he said 
carelessly. 

‘A lover’s quarrel, I suppose,’ 
remarked Mrs. Drem with a sweet 
smile. 

‘Do you think we are babies? 
People don’t take the trouble to 
quarrel nowadays; it would dis- 
turb one’s appetite for lunch.’ 

Mrs. Drem said no more, but 
went gently out of the room and 
betook herself to her desk. Her 
first act was to inscribe some names 
on a couple of gilt cards; and then 
she said to herself, smiling at her 
own thoughtfulness, ‘If it is a 
quarrel, poor Philip will thank me 
for bringing about a reconciliation. 
His father would rather have the 
quarrel continued, that Philip might 
be induced to marry Violet; but 
then he need not know anything 
about it. And Philip may not 
marry Mary Thormanby after all.’ 

The gilt cards were put in enve- 
lopes, and addressed in Mrs. Drem’s 
formal small handwriting, which 
she had carefully cultivated in the 
few months preceding her mar- 
riage. Thus it was that, among the 
guests who arrived at Mr. Drem’s 
house on ‘Thursday evening, Major 
and Mrs. Delaney and Miss Thor- 
manby were included. 

They were not among the first 
arrivals. Long before Mr. Philip 
had begun to glance expectantly to 
the door every time it was opened 
and some name announced, Mrs. 
Drem’s drawihg-room had been 
pretty well filled by those groups 
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of twos and threes that somehow 
get together in the awkward time 
preceding dinner. Tall men stood 
upright in the middle of the floor, 
sulky and silent; short men bore 
up at them with some feeble endea- 
vour to win them into conversation, 
and were looked down upon with 
contemptuous silence ; the ladies 
were all talking together on couches 
and chairs, while even the youngest 
of them disdained to think of flirt- 
ing for a few resultless minutes. If 
there was anything like flirtation, it 
was on the part of a small bright 
young lady, who had a neat round 
English face, with jet-black hair 
brushed tightly down over her fore- 
head, and who was engaging in 
lively talk two young gentlemen. 
This was Miss Violet Kingscote, 
and one of her attendants was Mr. 
Philip, who responded to her sal- 
lies with a sort of grave paternal 
forbearance. 

Miss Kingscote was evidently 
being ‘ cornered’ in some playful 
argument or other; for she sud- 
denly broke away, with a pretty 
gesture of her head, and said to her 
cousin, 

‘I can forgive you, Cecil, for 
being a Radical, but not Philip, for 
he is tall enough to be a Conser- 
vative. You never find Radicals 
above five feet six, do you ? 

Lord Cecil Sidmouth, the younger 
son of a well-known Conservative 
peer, and one of a band of young 
aristocratic Radicals who had formed 
themselves into a philosophico-po- 
litical society (of which more here- 
after), was in reality about five feet 
six, had a large protuberant fore- 
head, red hair, an eye-glass, and 
gloves much too big for him. He 
took his eye-glass between his finger 
and thumb, and said, 

‘Do you know, Violet, you are 
becoming abominably impertinent ? 
You, who represent the lofty school 
of politics, ought to be more court- 
cous to your enemies. The weapons 
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of personality are left to us. If I 
am only five feet six, and therefore 
a Radical, it is the fault of my an- 
cestors, who were all Conservatives ; 
and, if it comes to that, I think you 
yourself are the smallest creature in 
this room. I don’t say you are the 
less valuable on that account; for 
I think it was a remark of our Ra- 
dical poet Burns, when asked why 
God had made a certain young lady 
very small, that——’ 

*O Philip, save me!’ she cried. 
‘I can tell when he is settling down 
into the long swinging canter of a 
Union speech—’ 

‘I was going to pay you a com- 
pliment, you ungrateful creature 
said the grave red-headed young 
lord, fixing his eye-glass again. 

‘ And after what I said of you, it 
was very kind, Cecil; and I will 
never do so any more,’ she said 
contritely. 

Violet Kingscote’s bright and 
pleasant face suddenly grew re- 
served and formal; for she had 
caught the gray eyes of Mary Thor- 
manby regarding her, as the latter 
entered the room, accompanied by 
her uncle and aunt. The two girls 
had never spoken to each other ; 
but such instinctive antagonisms 
are common among women, and 
are easily traceable in the alteration 
of a look. 

Miss Thormanby did not show 
to her best advantage in thus enter- 
ing a room and confronting a lot of 
strangers. When her features were 
frozen into rest in this way, you 
could see that they were obviously 
not beautiful, while there was a cold- 
ness about her expression which 
was somewhat forbidding. It was 
when she was in close and confi- 
dential conversation with one per- 
son, that her face lit up and showed 
its special charm. Nor was any man 
who had had this peculiar fascina- 
tion revealed to him ever after able 
to see that she was plain. Hence 
it was that people who had only 
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seen her as she walked about a 
room, could not be made to under- 
stand why their gentleman-friends 
raved about Mary Thormanby ; 
while girls were no less puzzled 
when they looked at the photo- 
graph of this lady who won so much 
enthusiasm, and declared that she 
was positively ugly. But the beauty 
that enslaves is not the beauty of a 
perfect outline ; nor will it be ever 
understood until physiology and 
cesthetics agree to make the inquiry 
together. 

When Philip had shaken hands 
with Major Delaney and his wife 
he turned to their niece; and in 
a quite frank and courteous way 
said, 

‘ Suppose, Mary, we agree to for- 
get all that passed the other day ; 
will you ?” 

The big gray eyes regarded him 
for a second or two with a calm in- 
difference, as she said, 

‘I need not pretend to forget 
when I cannot help remembering.’ 

A flush crossed the young man’s 
face, and he turned away abruptly, 
almost rudely, from her. He went 
back to Miss Kingscote. 

‘What is the matter with you, 
Philip ? asked that young lady. 

‘ Surprise,’ he said, with a bitter 
smile. ‘I have just learnt that 
there is something about which 
Miss Thormanby cannot make a 
pretence.’ 

Miss Violet discreetly said no- 
thing, but turned to Cecil and be- 
gan asking questions about the 
naughty philosophical society, a- 
gainst which certain very respect- 
able newspapers were protesting 
strongly. 

At length dinner was announced ; 
and Mrs. Drem, thinking she had 
sufficiently consulted Philip’s wishes 
in inviting Mary Thormanby and 
her relatives, had arranged, as a 
sort of propitiation to Mr. Drem, 
that Philip should take in Violet 
Kingscote to dinner. So it was 
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that these two came together ; and 
that the pretty, dark-haired, matter- 
of-fact young English lady found 
herself talking to a somewhat ab- 
sent and preoccupied companion, 
Occasionally, indeed, she had to 
remind him of his duty ; and to re- 
call him from scowling vaguely at 
a certain couple far down the table. 

*I tell you, you are losing all 
your manners,’ she said, ‘since you 
have taken to politics. You used 
to care for nothing but to please 
people, and you even condescended 
to be agreeable to me. And seri- 
ously, Philip, you know you can do 
no good in what you and Cecil talk 
about ; and why should you annoy 
yourself to no purpose? I know a 
good deal of politics. I know that, 
to gain political power, you have to 
flatter a lot of vulgar and rude peo- 
ple, and make them believe that 
you have no care at heart but to 
obey their stupid wishes. You must 
pander to their prejudices in order 
to get into Parliament ; and there 
you become the slave of this faction 
or that, and are only a voting unit. 
You needn’t laugh, Philip ; women 
do read more of the newspapers 
than the “ births, deaths, and mar- 
riages ;” and any one can tell what 
politics really mean at present. 
You may be a Radical in theory, 
but how coudd you consort with 
such people? You would not un- 
derstand them ; they would not un- 
derstand you. Do you know who 
is the great Radical down in Wis- 
borough ?” 

‘Who ? 

‘ Why, that dreadful man Tring. 
Do you know that he is both a dis- 
senting preacher and the agent of 
a fire-insurance office ?’ 

‘What more natural? You see 
he is able to insure you at the same 
time against fire in both worlds.’ 

‘I will not have you say such 
things to me.’ 

‘And I will not have you say 
such things to me. Don’t you un- 
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derstand the part you are playing, 
in trying to sap my patriotic reso- 
lutions ? To me you represent the 
world, the flesh, and the Conserva- 
tive party; and you bring all the 
battery of your seductive persuasion 
to bear upon a poor young man 
who has plenty of foes to fight from 
within. For how do I know that 
it zs of any use? And how do I 
know that the opinions of all my 
best friends are wrong, and that the 
opposite opinions held by many 
people whom I dislike are right? 
Is not everybody born in England 
sufficiently ready to identify certain 
principles with the upholders of 
them, and judge of an opinion by 
the social position of those who 
advance it, that you, with your sly 
logic and your pretty eyes, should 
step in to play the siren? If you 
and I were not such old friends— 
if we were not such good friends as 
to make falling in love and that 
sort of nonsense impossible be- 
tween us—I should have to surren- 
der all my best resolves to you. As 
it is, I defy you, Miss Violet !’ 

‘That's all very well,’ said his 
companion, ‘and I wouldn’t care a 
bit what sort of opinions you had, 
if they did not alter you. But you 
are really, Philip, being drawn more 
and more away from us. You are 
not one of us as you used to be. I 
think papa begins to regard you as 
rather a dangerous person ; and I 
know he says that the Analytical 
Society should be put down by 
law. And Colonel Torcester, too.’ 

‘ Now, Violet, what has the poor 
Colonel ever done that he should 
be set up in judgment on the Ana- 
lytical ?” 

* Colonel Torcester is a man who 
has travelled much and studied 
much,’ retorted Miss Violet with 
some asperity. 

‘Yes ; he has been all over Nor- 
way and Sweden, and written a 
book about his shooting there 
which is as full of lies as it can be. 
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Then his book about the habits of 
pointers! Don’t you think he must 
have borrowed most of his facts 
from the story of Mother Hubbard 
and her dog Toby?’ 

‘I think,’ said Violet, laughing, 
‘that you are very unkind to a 
gentleman who mentions your own 
Yellowfoot in terms of such high 
praise.’ 

All this time her companion had 
been furtively looking down the 
table as he played with his knife 
and fork ; and what he saw there 
did not seem to please him much. 
Mary Thormanby, conscious that 
he was looking at her, did her best 
to show off her fascinations to Phi- 
lip’s pale cousin Arthur, who sat 
next to her. Had her only object 
been to captivate that remarkably 
matter-of-fact person, she would 
probably have relinquished her en- 
deavour in disgust; but she knew 
that every time she smiled and 
showed her beautiful teeth, every 
glance of her big gray eyes directed 
to the unimpressionable Arthur, 
every pretended little confidence 
between them, told somewhat 
higher up the table. It was not 
the ordinary pangs of jealousy, 
however, that Philip suffered—it 
was a far less bitter and a far sad- 
der feeling. 

‘She knows that I see all this,’ 
he said to himself, ‘ and that I 
know her coquetry to be merely a 
pretence. She has no interest what- 
ever in my cousin. She knows that 
I am in love with her, and that I 
despise myself for being in love 
with her ; and she wishes me to 
see that she can dare me to break 
the bonds that hold us together.’ 

‘ You are very silent, Philip,’ said 
Miss Kingscote. ‘ Are you think- 
ing of what I have been saying? 
Do you mean to come back to us? 
—to leave your friends of the mob 
and the hustings, and become again 
one of your own people ?” 

‘I was thinking of something 
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quite different, Violet,’ he said. 
‘ Tell me; do you think a man can 
continue to love a woman whom he 
despises ?’ 

* He cannot love her at all if he 
despises her,’ said Violet. 

‘That is nonsense,’ he said ab- 
ruptly. ‘ That is one of the parrot 
sayings that all the essayists on 
the affections repeat. It is like the 
superstition about a man’s only be- 
ing able to love once, and like the 
other superstition about love mak- 
ing one careless as to the defects 
in the character of the person you 
love. Why, it is only when you 
have a great regard for some one 
that you take the trouble to wish 
she were better—that you see 
where she is imperfect and would 
like to improve her. It is no con- 
cern of mine if Mrs. Delaney makes 
a fool of herself with her head-dress, 
or if Lady O’Mallory remarks that 
Milton’s enchanting poem of Pa- 
vadise and the Pert was the best 
thing he ever wrote. But suppose 
you are deeply interested in some 
one—suppose you are fascinated 
by glimpses ofa fine nature in some 
man or woman, and yet you see this 
nature perverting itself and lending 
itself to mean deceptions and paltry 
tricks—suppose you see one you 
cannot help loving glorying in a 
sort of self-degradation, and sneer- 
ing at you for thinking that he or 
she ought to be better—’ 

‘And could you love any one 
with such a disposition?’ asked 
Miss Kingscote, turning towards 
him her bright dark eyes. 

‘ That is the very fun of it,’ said 
Philip. ‘I think I do.’ 

Now it was none of Violet Kings- 
cote’s business to interfere in this 
matter. She knew well to whom her 
companionreferred. Everybody ex- 
pected Philip to marry Mary Thor- 


manby ; and although Violet, with 
her wilful little prejudices and her 
sharp eyes, had formed a consider- 
able dislike to the lady of Philip’s 
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choice, she did not quite believe 
all the ill of her that her companion 
had just hinted. It was none of 
her business; and besides, Miss 
Kingscote was a practical young 
lady. She liked to have a pleasant 
time at dinner; and she certainly 
thought that the gentleman who 
sat next her was bound to study 
her pleasure instead of bothering 
her about his love affairs. 

‘You mean you have had a 
quarrel, Philip,’ she said; ‘and I 
don’t know about these things. But 
I think men are more impatient 
with the women they love than 
with other women, merely because 
they know more of them. They 
have studied them more, and know 
their weaknesses ; while other wo- 
men come near them with a thin 
veil of courtesy and formality to 
hide them. Don’t you know that 
boys always fancy their sisters are 
very deceitful—far more deceitful 
than other girlsk—merely because 
they know so much of them? But 
when they get to know other wo- 
men, they begin to see that their 
sisters are no worse than the rest.’ 

‘Well, Miss Violet,’ said Philip, 
with a laugh, ‘ your candour about 
your own sex is charming. But it 
is too bad of me to bore you with 
my sorrow. Suppose we talk of 
something else. And it has occur- 
red to me that I have a great favour 
to ask of you. And first I will tell 
you a story.’ 

With that he began and told her 
all about the loss of the Westmore- 
land, and the fortunes of Tom Sea- 
ford’s widow and daughter. Miss 
Thormanby grew less fascinating 
towards the unresponsive Arthur, 
when she saw that Philip was so 
much engrossed as to pay her no 
attention. The babble around the 
table increased. Mary Thorman- 
by’s corpulent and vulgarly-dressed 
aunt kept rallying the small, sweet, 
patient Mrs. Drem; and Mrs. Drem 
conducted herself towards her jo- 
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cose and bouncing neighbour with 
the sort of silent contempt with 
which a well-bred minnow might 
look on the gambols of a frolicsome 
tadpole. Pretty much the same 
state of affairs prevailed between 
the Major and Sir James Kingscote, 
the tall gray-haired man, with the 
keen hard face, who vainly tried 
to ignore the burly warrior, and 
devote his attentions to one of those 
silent and depressing young ladies 
who fill up the blanks of all dinner- 
tables. 

Mr. Drem had grown very red 
and very sulky. He kept an eye 
on the servants and on Mrs. Drem; 
and visited her with an occasional 
glance of impatient anger whenever 
the former seemed dilatory or negli- 
gent. A sprightly young married 
lady endeavoured to engage the 
great merchant in conversation from 
time to time, and sometimes man- 
aged to elicit a sort of half-con- 
temptuous growl, which may have 
resembled the kind of language in 
vogue in pre-Adamite times, when 
the ‘ missing link’ was only on the 
way towards articulate speech. 

When Philip had finished his 
story, he begged of his companion 
to consider whether she could be 
instrumental in getting some fancy 
work, such as gentlewomen in poor 
circumstances affect, for Mrs. Sea- 
ford and her daughter. 

‘I will gladly do whatever I 
can, Philip,’ said Violet; ‘I will 
make out to-night a list of all 
the things I could possibly find 
use for—’ 

‘My dear child,’ remonstrated 
Philip, ‘you yourself surely don’t 
want as many lace handkerchiefs 
and things of that sort as will em- 
ploy two persons. What I want 
you to do is to go to the people with 
whom you deal for these things, 
and ask them to give work to Mrs. 
Seaford. It will, at the least, be an 
occupation for them ; and I suppose 
Captain Seaford’s life was insured 
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for a good sum, which will help 
them considerably.’ 

Miss Kingscote had barely time 
to promise her codperation in this 
charitable work when the mysteri- 
ous and sudden movement took 
place with which ladies manage to 
rise all at once from the dinner- 
table. As they were going out, 
Philip noticed that Mary Thor- 
manby wore a delicate little neck- 
let, of Venetian workmanship, which 
he had brought her from Paris the 
summer before, and presented to 
her on one quiet afternoon, when 
she was particularly good and grate- 
ful. 

He sat down at the table again, 
moody and silent ; Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth came round to him, bringing 
his glass in his hand. 

*I say, old man, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? I hear there is to 
be a jolly row about that paper of 
Mercier’s; a man at the Reform 
last night was saying that Lord 
Campbell’s Act should be made to 
apply to the Analytical discussions. 
Andafterall, itis such humbug tosay 
that the law should hold the crime 
to be as criminal in a man as ina 
woman ; when common sense, and 
all the natural relations of the sexes, 
show you it is nothing of the kind. 
But I tell you what should be done. 
I would punish a man who inveigled 
a married woman into running away 
with him by making him marry her. 
If she is such a woman as would 
run away with him, what more fear- 
ful punishment could you invent? 
With such a law in operation, you 
would never hear of another case.’ 

Lord Cecil’s project did not re- 
ceive even the compliment of a 
criticism. Philip asked him whether 
he would not go into the drawing- 
room at once, instead of sitting 
and idling over wine ; and into the 
drawing-room, a short time there- 
after, they accordingly went. 

Before we follow them, a word 
may be said about a brief conver- 
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sation which took place between 
Mr. Drem and Sir James Kings- 
cote. The former, as usual, had 
drunk a good deal of wine, and his 
face was even redder thanit ordinari- 
ly was. He had got Sir James to 
withdraw a short distance from the 
table, and was engaged in filling up 
the intervals of his sipping brown 
sherry with some eager commercial 
talk. 

The tall frosty-whiskered baronet 
was nota very rich man. His family 
was an old one (Sir James was ac- 
customed to say in his proud way 
that the only Kingscote who had 
done an action unworthy of the 
name was his ancestor who had 
condescended to accept the baron- 
etcy in 1660), and had at one time 
been wealthy enough. Perhaps 
Charles II. fancied the baronetcy 
a sufficient return for all the pro- 
perty that old Roden Kingscote 
had lost in the service of royalty ; 
but, at all events, the second baronet 
found himself the heir to a very 
crippled estate, and his five suc- 
cessors had not been able to im- 
prove the condition of affairs since 
then. Sir James, the present baronet, 
had been driven into railways, and 
now saw the company on which he 
had chiefly depended on the brink 
of bankruptcy, with their shares 
rapidly sinking from day to day. 
It was on the subject of these shares 
that Mr. Drem was now advising 
him in a fine oracular fashion. 
Success had given Mr. Drem the 
right to be familiar with the baronet, 
who was an unlucky poor devil, 
quite incapable of amassing a for- 
tune. With conscious superiority, 
Richard Drem smiled in a calm 
patronising way, and pointed out 
to his companion that there was 
no help for him. 

*Told you so long ago, Sir James. 
You would have been a richer man 
by several thousand pounds to-day 
if you had sold out when I told 
you. Bless you, these things can 
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only be managed by the initiated. 
You amateurs come in and think 
you can be precious clever. It’s 
no use ; you have no experience. 
You only lose your money. It 
wants determination, pluck, brains 
—brains, I say—to succeed in busi- 
ness. I suppose you'd sit a horse 
or shoot a partridge better than I 
could, because you've had lots of 
practice; but you should remember 
that you have had no practice when 
you come to dealing in shares and 
competing with men who have lived 
all their life by it.’ 

‘I am afraid what you say is 
very true, Mr. Drem,’ said Sir 
James coldly, and staring absently 
at the same time at the table-cloth 
before him. ‘ But I had very good 
advice when I bought these shares.’ 

‘Well, never mind, Sir James, 
you can’t help it. Better men than 
you have made mistakes ; and, after 
all, it’s only a few thousands. Bless 
you, I don’t mind saying that if you 
could persuade my son to marry 
your daughter, I’d buy every share 
you have in that company at a 
hundred pounds a piece! There!’ 

For an instant the face of the 
tall gray-haired man flushed angrily; 
but presently he laughed. 

‘It is an odd sort of joke, Mr. 
Drem ; but I suppose you think 
the best thing I can do, now that 
the shares are getting bad, is to 
become the father that you see in 
the theatre-pieces, and sell my 
daughter. Poor little Vi would be 
quite complimented if she knew 
the price you bid for her.’ ' 

There was really no sarcasm in 
his tone, for he had instantly dis- 
missed as too absurd the idea of Mr. 
Drem’s being in earnest. 

‘There’s many a jest that comes 
true,’ remarked Mr. Drem, with a 
slow and vinous wink. ‘ People 
have been too hasty in fancying 
that Philip was going to marry that 
girl Thormanby. There are other 
signs in the air—’ 
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‘I think you may trust to your 
son selecting a good wife, whoever 
he chooses,’ remarked Sir James 
somewhat sharply. ‘ He is a young 
man of more than ordinary ability ; 
blunt a little in his manner, and all 
the better for it, for it shows he is 
honest and trustworthy. His im- 
pulsiveness may be carrying him 
too far in these political notions of 
his—’ 

‘ Ah, yes, isn’t it a pity’ sighed 
Richard Drem. ‘ He has no more 
regard for his position and oppor- 
tunities than if he were a tradesman 
or a clerk without a farthing to bless 
himself with. And I have done 
my best to make him a gentleman, 
heaven knows. He has had every- 
thing in the way of education you 
could think of, no expense spared ; 
and now he turns round and de- 
clares himself a Radical, just as if 
he were the son of a cab-proprietor! 
Don’t you see, Sir James, that if he 
was marrying into a good respect- 
able family, he would have to give 
up these low and vulgar people 
he takes an interest in? And the 
honour of an alliance with your 
family— 

‘We need not speak about that 
at present, Mr. Drem,’ interrupted 
Sir James with some severity. 
‘Your joke was only a joke, I 
know; and Philip will probably 
select a very good wife for himself 
without our interference.’ 

‘ But I have a right to interfere!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Drem hotly. ‘I 
say I have a right to interfere! It 
is on my money he must live when 
he marries—my money—mine !’ 

‘ Then God help him!’ muttered 
Sir James to himself, as he dis- 
creetly turned the conversation in 
some other direction. 

Meanwhile Philip, full of thoughts 
of the afternoon on which he had 
given Mary Thormanby the tiny 
necklet, went into the drawing- 
room. An elderly little married 
woman was singing ; and, of course, 
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she sang a song of blighted hopes, 
and nightingales, and withered 
roses, finishing up with an affirma- 
tion on the part of the lover that, 
after all the ills and sorrows of life 
were over, he would meet his sweet- 
heart in heaven and make it all 
right there. It did occur to Lord 
Cecil—and he mentioned the mat- 
ter to Violet—that the heroine of 
the song was probably a coquette, 
that there were probably _half-a- 
dozen disappointed lovers in the 
position of the gentleman who ex- 
pected to meet her in heaven, and 
that if they all met her there, there 
might be as much disturbance and 
jealousy and wretchedness as had 
occurred down here. 

‘My dear Cecil,’ said Violet, 
‘your sarcasm is very clever, but 
it is quite lost upon me. You might 
as well be sewing diligently with a 
threadless needle. For I know all 
you boys, after laughing at what 
you call sentiment, are sure to rush 
madly into love.’ 

‘My dear Violet,’ said the red- 
haired young lord, scowling through 
his eye-glass, ‘I will not be called 
a boy. I have written a book; I 
once nearly proposed to an actress ; 
I have shot a bear ; I have designs 
upon a seat in Parliament; and I 
will not be called a boy.’ 

But Philip sat apart and alone, 
and stared into the fire, and com- 
muned with himself in this wise : 

‘What if, after all, it be true that 
a man only loves once? What if 
I am wilfully throwing away my soli- 
tary chance in life, and earning for 
myself that perpetual regret that 
haunts so many people? Scarcely 
a man one meets who does not say 
he wishes he had married the girl 
he first loved, even although she 
was not very pretty, nor very rich, 
nor very well educated. He in- 
variably fancies he loved her better 
than any of her successors ; and he 
treasures some bit of ribbon, and 
speaks kindly of certain places that 
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have tender memories for him. Are 
all these people labouring underade- 
lusion? Is this my only chance, and 
must I cling to it, at whatever cost?” 

There is, unfortunately, no kindly 
Zadkiel to pierce the future for any 
man or maiden who is thus per- 
plexed; and all Philip’s endeavours 
to guess at what might happen to 
him thereafter were vain. He 
could not tell what was the value 
of the love that he was so sorely 
tempted to cast away; he did not 
even know that the doubt was con- 
clusive evidence that it ought to be 
cast away. He had no data for 
comparison. Perhaps it was true 
that he might never love any wo- 
man even with the imperfect love 
that he bestowed on this one. Per- 
haps it was better to seize the pre- 
sent hour, with such gladness as it 
might bring, and let the future shift 
for itself. Above all, might not this 
imperfect love, in happier times, 
grow fuller and more beautiful, as 
he and she got to know each other 
better ? 

At that moment he wanted to 
see what should happen to him in 
the next half-dozen years. Had he 
known what would happen to him 
within the next six months—had 
he known that after the full and 
perfect love which he longed for 
had fallen towards him, there would 
remain only a shadow of blackness 
and despair—he need not have 
troubled so much about his con- 
duct towards Mary Thormanby on 
that particular evening. 

As it was he went over to where 
she sat, the first moment that he 
saw she was alone, and said, 

‘This estrangement is a very 
stupid thing, Mary.’ 

‘It was none of my making,’ she 
replied ; but there was relenting in 
her tone. 

‘Don’t be stupid. Why did you 
put on that necklet to-night ?” 

‘Because I wished to make you 
sorry. Have I succeeded ? 
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And all at once the pale face 
was lit up with that nameless grace 
and fascination that she could so 
easily express, and she bestowed 
on him one look of frank reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness. Even at this 
moment, as he surrendered him- 
self once more to his thraldom, it 
was with a sort of inward sigh. He 
was again friends with the woman 
he loved ; and yet he was not too 
overjoyed. For there is nothing 
in love-affairs surer than this—that, 
when a man has once mistrusted a 
woman and wished to break the 
bonds that bind them together, the 
doubt returns with a fatal facility. 
The pitcher may go to the well 
many times uninjured, but in the 
end it is broken. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ROUND AND ABOUT HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. Puiwip played the part of 
special providence towards Mrs. 
Seaford and her daughter with an 
audacity that knocked the breath 
out of any possible remonstrance. 
In his imperious fashion, he had 
always been accustomed to meddle 
with the movements of the Hamp- 
stead household, until even the 
irascible Jims had got into a habit 
of letting him have his way; and 
now the Seafords, mother and 
daughter, fell into submission also. 
He became their physician, order- 
ing them out of doors on the fine 
forenoons; he became their em- 
ployer, contracting for mysterious 
fancy-work to be supplied to a num- 
ber of problematic ladies whose 
names his ingenuity invented on 
the spot; and he became their 
lawyer and banker, taking the ma- 
nagement of a sum of 500/. which 
fell to the widow on a policy of 
life-insurance effected by her hus- 
band—about the only instance 
of prudence and foresight which 
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poor Tom Seaford had ever ex- 
hibited. 

Now, persons who have fallen 
heir to some such insurance-money, 
gift, or bequest, know that in most 
cases the original sum gets consi- 
derably curtailed on various pre- 
tences before it reaches the hand 
of the legatee. But Mr. Philip 
easily persuaded Mrs. Seaford to 
go with him to his father’s lawyer ; 
and this gentleman, singular to re- 
late, was so honourable and praise- 
worthy a person that the 500/. 
eventually reached her quite intact. 

‘A man in his position,’ remarked 
Mr. Philip—telling a lie with the 
mostunblushing confidence—‘ can’t 
be expected to care about little 
trifling commissions. When he takes 
such an affair in hand, it is merely 
as a sort of compliment, you know, 
to people who have larger dealings 
with him.’ 

‘It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Drem,’ said Mrs. Seaford. 

‘Of him, you mean, Mrs. Sea- 
ford,’ replied Philip, in a matter-of- 
fact way. ‘ But, you know, he has 
all my father’s business.’ 

These diverse duties called Mr. 
Philip to Hampstead very fre- 
quently indeed. Why neither he 
nor any of the small household 
saw anything imprudent in these 
constant visits—why no one of 
them fancied for a moment that it 
was possible some measure of affec- 
tion might arise between the two 
young people thus thrown together 
—or, worse still, that the vague 
misery of love might smite the one 
down, leaving the other untouched 
— it may be difficult to explain here. 
But up at Hampstead there was no 
difficulty or trouble in the matter. 
They all knew that Philip was as 
good as engaged to a lady in his 
own sphere of life. He made no 
secret of his affection for her ; and 
would tell in the frankest fashion 
his reasons for going away suddenly 
of an afternoon. 
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It was the obvious relations exist- 
ing between Philip and Lilian Sea- 
ford, however, that set the matter at 
rest, and blinded them to any possi- 
ble danger lying ahead. He treated 
her as if she were merely a child. 
There was between them none of 
the formality and cautious self-de- 
fence with which young people who 
might marry arm themselves. Philip 
spoke bluntly to her. He pointed 
out her mistakes in French with the 
judicial accuracy of a schoolmaster ; 
he criticised her dress, and repri- 
manded her when he thought it 
was too tight at the waist. He told 
her what books she ought to read, 
and which of them she ought to 
admire. In short, he thrust his 
opinions upon her in the tyranni- 
cal fashion he used to everybody 
around him; and the young girl 
submitted very meekly. 

But all this time, when he was 
really exercising the functions of a 
parent to her, he was studying her 
with the deepest interest. Never 
before had he seen revealed to him 
so clearly and openly the workings 
of a pure and childlike nature, which 
had nevertheless peculiarities much 
more decided than mere innocence. 
The perfect frankness and confi- 
dence that reigned between them 
—unbroken and unshadowed by 
any thought of change in their 
present relations—helped. him, of 
course, in this close observation, 
until he came to know her almost 
as he knew his own soul. He could 
read in her eyes, which she turned 
fearlessly towards him, the current 
of her every thought ; and he began 
almost to reverence, as a revelation, 
the sight of this beautiful mental 
attitude of hers, which was full of 
wonder and delight over the world. 
All things were new to her; she 
looked at the blue of the sky or 
the glamour of the sunlight as 
though she had never seen either 
before. The joy that life gave her 
was mirrored, from moment to mo- 








ment, in her face ; and the passage 
of time only provoked a shifting of 
lights, without shadows. There was 
a divine optimism, too, in her no- 
tions of the men and women around 
her, which was very curious, and 
perhaps a trifle sad. She saw the 
world as it might have been; and 
she did not know how different it 
was from her dream. Philip never 
forgot having seen this beautiful 
bird-like nature, that seemed to 
have dropped down from heaven 
into the mire and smoke of the 
City, confronted by the brutal loung- 
erin Trinity-square ; he never forgot 
the confused, frightened stare, the 
wonder of surprise with which she 
seemed to meet, but not to under- 
stand, the rude repulse given to her 
gentle interference. That incident 
she, too, never forgot. She spoke 
of it sometimes as a sort of puzzle ; 
and I think, when the innocent 
child read some story or other, the 
only notion of the villain of the 
plot she could form was to make 
him something like the man she 
had seen opposite the Tower. 
Very strange, also, to Philip were 
those unconscious trances of hers, 
in which she seemed to lose all 
knowledge of the people and things 
around her. It was not only in the 
house that these fits of reverie took 
place, for sometimes out of doors 
she would be found by her com- 
panions to have stolen away, with- 
out word or sign, into some other 
world. ‘There was no trace of me- 
lancholy on her face then; no re- 
gret or shadow of sadness. The 
reverie was a quite happy one ; and 
though she recalled herself with a 
start and a look of wonder, there 
was a strange pleasure in her eyes, 
as though she had been holding hap- 
py converse with unseen beings. 
‘We have abolished the devil, 
and we are becoming impertinent 
to the angels,’ Philip used to say to 
himself. ‘And yet who are they with 
whom she has been talking ?’ 
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No one, of course, but a young 
man would be guilty of the pretty 
conceit of arguing the existence of 
angels because a young girl in her 
absent moods must be talking with 
somebody ; yet Philip was puzzled 
by these strange trances, and knew 
that, while all the beautiful work- 
ings of her mind lay bare and open 
to him, there was one direction in 
which she escaped him. Beyond 
that bar he could not go ; and when 
he was on the point of saying that 
no human being ever knew another 
human being so closely and well as 
he knew her, lo! she had vanished 
and fled out of his sight into the 
blue, and he wondered that he 
did not hear the sound of invisible 
wings. 

On the morning on which Mr. 
Philip went up to see about the 
final disposal of the 500/., he found 
Lilian and Mrs. Lawson about to 
go out for a walk together over the 
Heath. 

‘I must go with you, to take care 
of you,’ said he; ‘and we will talk 
over business-matters when we get 
back.’ 

So he turned away from the 
door with them. It was a pleasant 
mild morning in early March, with 
plenty of bright sunlight, and a 
strong breeze blowing fresh and 
grateful from the south. James 
Lawson’s cottage lay down at the 
east end of the Heath, so that his 
Sunday rest was not broken in upon 
by the revellers who frequented the 
higher portions of the common, In- 
deed, it was only from the top win- 
dows of the cottage that you could 
catch a glimpse of Highgate ; and, 
when you left the house, you had to 
climb up the East Heath-road be- 
fore you had anything like a view. 

As they went up this road, the 
horizon gradually widened, until 
they could see, far up in the north, 
the white houses and the graychurch- 
spireshining in the sun. The strong 
south wind had swept along all the 
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smoke of the City until it lay in a 
great bronze-coloured cloud be- 
hind the gleaming houses of High- 
gate, while over their head the sky 
was of a keen blue, and the warm 
spring light fell on the green slopes 
of the common, and the unsightly 
red gashes of the brick-fields down 
in the hollow. You should have 
seen how the brisk breeze had 
brought a tingling colour into the 
young girl’s cheeks, and how the 
sunlight played hide-and-seek a- 
mong her rich brown hair, throw- 
ing clear shadows across the warm 
colour of her face, or down on the 
perfect whiteness of her neck. 

Yet what was there to mention 
aboutthis commonplace stroll, onan 
ordinarily bright forenoon, through 
scenes which were sufficiently fa- 
miliar to all of them? Years after- 
ward we may look back upon some 
such insignificant morning, and 
find its every incident transfigured 
and made memorable by tender or 
tragic association. The lover walks 
with his mistress, and he does not 
see how fair the country is for look- 
ing ather eyes. But when she has 
gone away, and he returns to the 
old place where they used to walk 
together, he finds the landscape im- 
bued with the mournful recollec- 
tions of these happy times, and it 
is very beautiful as well as sad to 
him. Then he paid no attention 
to the tree under which they sat, 
to the stile at which they parted ; 
but now both are sacred to him, 
and his eyes are full of tears as he 
looks at them. Perhaps he goes 
down to the brook where they used 
to wander in the evenings: there 
are forget-me-nots growing there, 
but they grow for others now. 

And if these three unconscious 
creatures who cheerfully wandered 
up the East Heath-road, and past 
Well-walk, thinking of the bright- 
ness of the morning, if they thought 
of anything, had known with what 
terrible associations these common- 
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place localities were hereafter to be 
invested by them, they would not 
have passed them so carelessly. As 
it was, there was but little to attract 
their notice. Highgate was beau- 
tiful enough up in the silvery north, 
but Well-walk, and the eastern end 
of the Heath, and the ‘Vale of 
Health,’ were not much to look at. 
As they strolled on, the two younger 
people listened with delight to a 
number of old-fashioned stories of 
her youth, which were told them by 
Mrs. Lawson, who had all the keen 
sense of humour which her husband 
lacked. Sometimes it was difficult 
enough for them to follow her broad 
Scotch ; but then they were ‘ airted’ 
on to her meaning by the wonderful 
play of expression across the old 
woman’s face. For herself, she en- 
joyed these reminiscences heartily, 
and she was possessed of the ex- 
cellent memory which frequently 
accompanies sharp observation and 
a happy notion of fun. Her stories 
of the adventures of her childhood, 
of the absurdities and superstitions 
of the neighbours, of the incidents 
in her own family, were thoroughly 
dramatic. All the oddities of situ- 
ation were minutely described, un- 
til one could see that she was pic- 
turing to herself the whole scene as 
it actually occurred. 

As they descended into the vale, 
Lilian turned to admire the pretty 
lake, and grotto-work, and shrub- 
bery, down in the hollow. There 
was no human being about the 
place on this morning, no trace of 
the flashy dissipation which at cer- 
tain seasons invades Hampstead- 
heath ; and, in the clear light and 
the silence, these poor tavern-de- 
corations seemed quite pretty and 
pleasant to look at. Then they 
crossed over andascended the other 
side of the little valley. 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Lilian, 
looking up to where the line of 
the road ran along the blue sky, 
‘that when we reach the top, we 
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must find the sea on the other 
side ?” 

It. was natural enough to think 
that the strong light and the strong 
breeze should be coming over to 
them from a great windy plain of 
sea; but when they got up to the 
road, it was a very different pros- 
pect which met their eyes. The 
long stretch of western country lay 
under the bright spring sunshine, 
the faint lines of hedge and road 
fading into a thin blue mist that 
hovered along the hills by the hori- 
zon. Down in the south the houses 
of Hendon shone whitely among 
the thick trees; up in the north lay 
the scattered cottages of Finchley, 
with the pale stones of the ceme- 
tery glittering in the light ; and on 
the far spaces between and be- 
yond lay clumps of wood, and tiny 
glints of water, with here and there 
a farmstead rich in yellow stacks 
and red tiles. All around them 
too, were the dark-green patches 
of furze of the Heath itself, scat- 
tered among the rough sand-pits ; 
over there stood a cluster of fir- 
trees, of a still blacker green; 
and everywhere were the tall leaf- 
less elms rising into the blue sky, 
with the sunlight shining on their 
green trunks and black branches. 
All this spring landscape, cold and 
clear and bright, was full of anti- 
cipation and promise—full of the 
tingling of coming life; but as yet 
there was scarcely a bud or a leaf 
visible. Some of the fields were 
green and shining (with the glossy 
rooks watching you warily as you 
passed), and here and there you 
saw a tree that was just tipped with 
buds ; but the mild south-wind blew 
as yet over ragged ploughed fields 
and miry fallow, and the sunlight 
shone on branches that were hard 
and black. 

‘The first wild-flowers I have 
seen this year! cried Lilian, mak- 
ing a sudden rush downward into 
a sand-pit, and halting by the side 
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of a large patch of furze, which was 
covered with half-opened yellow 
buds. She tried to pick a piece, 
but the jagged spears of the gorse 
were too strong for her slight 
fingers ; and so she turned away 
with a petulant gesture of disap- 
pointment. Of course Philip was 
down at her side in a moment, en- 
gaged in damaging his hands: se- 
verely and unnecessarily in trying 
to secure the largest piece of bloom. 
That trophy having been duly pre- 
sented, they were about to climb 
up again to where Mrs. Lawson 
stood, when Lilian turned and con- 
fronted him. 

‘Do you know when furze is out 
of bloom ?’ she asked merrily, with 
a bright laugh on her face. 

‘No,’ said Philip. 

‘Why, “when kissing’s out of 
fashion.” Don’t you know the old 
proverb ?” 

He looked at her with a tanta- 
lised admiration and chagrin as she 
stood and waited for his answer, 
with some surprise on her face that 
he said nothing. Why was it that 
she wou/d talk to him in that fear- 
lessly frank way, as if he were merely 
Mrs. Lawson, or some other old 
woman? She ought to have been 
frightened to speak about kissing 
to him; she was not in the least. 
And if kissing did not occur to her, 
it could not well escape occurring 
to him ; for as she stood before him, 
with the breezy sunlight shining n 
her blueeyes—shining on her parted 
lips and pearly teeth, on her bright 
happy face, and on the wonder of 
her brown hair—he would have 
been less than man had not some 
vague, wild, audacious notion flash- 
ed across his brain. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘ must I help 
you up the bank ? 

She climbed up a few feet of the 
steep side of the place and stretched 
out her hand. 

‘Can you pull me up? he said, 
catching hold of her fingers. 
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* Yes; hold tight ! 

With which she gave a hearty 
tug. On level ground he would 
probably have been pulled forward 
on his face; but on this incline the 
result was very different. Instead 
of moving him, she only over- 
balanced herself—slipped with one 
foot—made a despairing effort to 
steady herself by his hand, gave a 
slight cry, and knew she was falling. 
What immediately followed is not 
very clear ; but she presently be- 
came aware that he was holding 
her, and that, but for him, she would 
have gone ignominiously into the 
furze-bush. The next second she 
had released herself, and was stand- 
ing before him in shame and con- 
fusion, with a prodigious blush over 
her face. 

‘I was very stupid,’ she said, 
looking to the ground; ‘let us go 
up some other way.’ 

* Now let me try to pull you up,’ 
he said. ‘You will see I have 
firmer footing.’ 

‘No,’ she said almost coldly ; 
‘we can walk along until the bank 
is less steep.’ 

This method of escape took them 
in the direction of Spaniard’s Tap ; 
and when they rejoined Mrs. Law- 
son they continued in the same 
direction—passing that semi-rural 
public - house and following the 
Highgate road. Lilian was very 
quiet—not to say reserved. She 
had a vague impression of having 
been guiltily thoughtless and in- 
discreet in her conduct ; for, after 
all, what right had she to treat Mr. 

'Drem as if he were a mere boy, as 
fond of careless amusement as her- 
self? And so she sidled in by Mrs. 
Lawson, and paid the tenderest 
court and homage to that old lady, 
and was even demonstratively affec- 
tionate. The shrewd old Scotch- 
woman perceived the alteration in 
the girl’s manner, but was rather 
puzzled to divine the cause. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the road, she 
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had seen the whole adventure of 
the sand-pit, and heard every word 
the two young people had uttered. 
What was there in either to alter 
their relations with each other ? 

That these were altered seemed 
sufficiently clear. Lilian never by 
any chance addressed a remark to 
Mr. Philip, but kept on the other 
side of Mrs. Lawson, and was as- 
siduously attentive to her aged 
friend. Mr. Philip was being clearly 
shut out in the cold, despite all his 
good-humoured efforts to engage 
both of his companions in con- 
versation. Mrs. Lawson, who could 
not understand what it all meant, 
found herself being paid great at- 
tention toby both the young people ; 
and yet they never spoke a word to 
each other. When Philip ‘talked at’ 
Lilian to Mrs. Lawson, by speaking 
of something in which the young 
girl was known to be interested, 
Lilian said nothing at all, or else 
spoke to Mrs. Lawson about some- 
thing quite different. What did it 
all mean ? 

Nor was Mrs. Lawson, shrewd 
and observant as she was, less 
puzzled on their homeward walk ; 
nor was she any nearer a solution 
at the end of the afternoon. Under 
a variety of pretexts Philip man- 
aged to stay the whole day up at 
Hampstead ; and during the entire 
time Mrs. Lawson, who was curious 
and watchful, saw him continually 
making efforts to become friendly 
and confidential as of yore with 
Lilian. These efforts were met by 
nothing in the shape of a rude re- 
pulse, but were dexterously avoided 
in a way which showed that Lilian 
had more of the woman in her than 
had been suspected. And while 
the fair young Devonshire girl 
seemed to draw back from Philip’s 
friendly and good-natured advances, 
she showed herself unusually affec- 
tionate towards all the others. She 
brought Jims his slippers and min- 
istered to his small comforts. She 
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showed the like anxiety about the 
trifling wants of her mother. To- 
wards Mrs. Lawson she behaved 
with all the duteous regard and re- 
spect of a daughter; and, when 
Alec came home, she set to work 
to spoil the boy with kindness. 
Philip alone was shut out from her 
gracious condescension ; and, when 
he left the house and made his way 
down to Park-lane, ifhe was not so 
much puzzled as Mrs. Lawson, he 
was a good deal more vexed and 
disappointed. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lawson’s curi- 
osity had not gone down with the 
setting sun. She watched the girl 
very attentively during the remain- 
der of the evening ; and when the 
former retired she accompanied her 
and went with her into her room. 
She had some pretence or other as 
an excuse; and, as she was appa- 
rently about to leave, she said, 

‘By the bye, Lilian, what was 
the matter between you and Mr. 
Philip, that ye wouldna’ speak a 
word to him a’ the afternoon ?’ 

‘Didn't I, Mrs. Lawson?’ said 
the girl, looking to the ground. 

‘Come, Lilian,’ said the old wo- 
man, going forward to her in her 
kindly way and putting her hand 
on her shoulder, ‘ if ye have quar- 
relled wi’ Mr. Philip, ye shouldna’ 
be hard on him; for he doesna’ 
know how to be kind enough to 
you and your mother.’ 

*O, it isn’t that,’ said the girl 
eagerly. ‘We haven’t quarrelled 
at all—not at all—only—’ 

And with that the beautiful blue 
eyes were upturned to the old wo- 
man’s face, with a look of piteous 
trouble in them ; as if, for the first 
time in her life, the veil of con- 
cealment were drawn over their 
wonted frankness, and as if she 
knew not how to bear this barrier 
between herself and those near her. 

‘I will tell you all about it, Mrs. 
Lawson,’ she said suddenly, and 
glancing to the door, as if she feared 
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some one might overhear. ‘I have 
been so thoughtless until to-day ; 
and it was only to-day that it oc- 
curred to me I had no right to go 
on talking and playing with Mr, 
Drem just as if he were one of us 
—being impudent to him, and care- 
less, and expecting him to be friends 
with me. I never thought of it 
until to-day; for you know he has 
been coming here so often, and has 
made himself like one of the family 
almost, and we have all been talk- 
ing to him as if he were—as if he 
were—you know what I mean, don’t 
you? He himself does not reflect 
—he is too happy and careless— 
and I don’t know how it is, Mrs. 
Lawson, that it has all at once 
seemed not quite right to me; and 
indeed I wish—I wish—O, Mrs. 
Lawson, I wish he would never 
come here again !’ 

With that the young girl suddenly 
burst into tears, and flung herself 
on her old friend’s bosom, and hid 
her burning face there. 

‘ My puir lassie,’ said Mrs. Law- 
son, who was startled beyond ex- 
pression by a suspicion she dared 
not name, ‘why should ye blame 
yoursel’ for our fault, if it is a fault ? 
And maybe it was a greater fault 
o’ thochtlessness than ony 0’ us 
dreamed o’ to hae him comin’ here ; 
but that onything should come o’t 
never crossed our minds. Dinna 
be feart, my lassie; Mr. Philip is 
ower sensible to mistake the friend- 
liness he meets wi’ here.’ 

The girl raised her head; and 
there was a strange excited look in 
her eyes, that were still full of 
tears. 

‘You do not think Ze would no- 
tice anything different in my man- 
ner?’ she said eagerly, almostwildly. 
‘I would not for worlds he should 
fancy I had been thinking over it 
—or any of them—or any of them, 
Mrs. Lawson! I only wish to be 
away from him. _I was frightened, 
that was all; and I am not crying 
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because I care about it, but because 
~—because I am frightened—and— 
and very miserable. You see it is 
only a trifle, Mrs. Lawson ; and so 
you won't tell mamma, will you? 
for it would only trouble her about 
what is—what is only a trifle, you 
know ! 

The tears were running down her 
cheeks, and she held up her hands 
in a pitiful pleading way, that was 
full of a childlike entreaty. 

* But you have told me naething 
I could tell her, my lassie,’ said the 
old Scotchwoman, gathering her to 
her and putting her fond motherly 
armsround theslight sobbing figurer 
‘I’m no sure that I ken mysel’ why 
ye dinna want to hae Mr. Philip 
come back here; but it’s an easy 
thing to bid him bide awa’. Sae 
gude-nicht, my bairn, and dinna ye 
fash yoursel’ about naething.’ 

‘Indeed, said Mrs. Lawson to 
herself as she went downstairs, ‘ I’m 
thinkin’ we hae a’ been indiscreet 
in this matter ; and it’s the youngest 
o’us—a mere lassie—whohas found 
it out first. I hope it’s no ower 
late, and that Mr. Philip will bide 
awa’ when we tell him. I’m no so 
sure that he will ; for the Lord kens 
what an obstinacious deevil he is 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MOURNING-DRESS. 


No sooner had Mr. Philip re- 
turned home from his visit to 
Hampstead than he was summoned 
into his father’s presence. Richard 
Drem had just finished dinner, and 
was sitting alone at the head of the 
spacious table, which was covered 
with fruit, flowers, and wine. The 
great merchant never allowed his 
wife to insult his dignity by de- 
scending to any homeliness of 
fare or abandonment of ceremony, 
merely because they had no guests. 
Even when, as on this occasion, 
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there was no one to dinner but hus- 
band and wife, Mr. Drem put on 
his dress-coat, his stiff white tie, 
and white waistcoat ; he expected 
his wife to appear in her most re- 
splendent evening -costume; the 
dinner was formally announced in 
the drawing-room ; he solemnly 
conducted his wife downstairs ; and 
they sat at each end of the large 
table—far enough away from each 
other to give Mr. Drem every op- 
portunity of swearing at the ser- 
vants. 

‘Task no one to my house who 
is better than myself,’ he used to 
say with an oath ; ‘and if the mas- 
ter of the house shouldn’t have as 
good a dinner as anybody who 
comes and gets it for nothing, who 
should? Damme, don’t I pay for it ? 

When they thus dined alone— 
Philip had no great love for these 
family dinners, as may be supposed, 
and had a trick of dining in St. 
James’-street—Richard Drem was 
no such simpleton as to drink his 
second-class wines himself, and 
keep the best for his friends. His 
practice was quite the reverse. 

‘Half of ’em don’t know the 
value of my good wines when I 
give ’em them,’ he would grumble, 
‘and the other half drink them 
and curl up their nose at me for 
being such a fool as to waste my 
money on a pack of ungrateful 
toadies and sneaks. O, don’t I 
know ! don’t I know! If Richard 
Drem hadn't a farthing to-morrow 
morning, where would all his friends 
be? They’re just like other beasts ; 
and they’ll fawn round you, and 
lick your hand, and wag their tail 
only as long as you feed ’em!’ 

The gentleman who had formed 
this comfortable estimate of his 
friends and acquaintances now sat 
and waited the appearance of his 
son. Philip had gone up to his own 
room. There was a letter lying on 
the table for him; he opened it, 
and read : 

QQ 
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‘My peaR Puiwip, — Captain 
Dering wishes to buy the black 
cob you were riding last week, and 
will give you seventy guineas. You 
will let him have it, won’t you, to 
please me ?—Ever yours, 

‘Mary THORMANBY.’ 


‘Captain Dering be hanged !’ 
said Philip, throwing the letter into 
the grate. 

It was Captain Dering he said; 
but it is to be feared that it was 
Mary Thormanby he meant. 

Then he went downstairs to the 
dining-room, and saw at a glance 
that his father had been drinking 
plentifully of the special brown 
sherry which he generally kept for 
himself. 

‘Where have you been, sir?’ said 
Richard Drem in his most insolent 
tone. 

‘Out,’ replied the younger man, 
coolly taking up a position on the 
hearth-rug, turning his back on the 
fire,-and calmly surveying the table 
before him. 

* How dare you answer me with 
such impertinence, sir!’ cried the 
father, with his red face more 
aflame than ever. ‘I know your 
goings on, I know where you have 
been. I know where you have 
been spending day after day, for- 
getting your friends, neglecting your 
duties, spending your money— 
spending my money, my money, I 
should say—and earning for your- 
self the character of a—hiccup !— 
abandoned voué 2 

The last sentence caused a slight 
sparkle in the eyes of the tall self- 
possessed young man who stood 
there ; that was all. 

*You don’t know what you're 
saying,’ he remarked compassion- 
ately, filling for himself a glass of 
claret. 

‘Why, sir, I will teach you that 
I do know. I will teach you to go 
and spend my money in bribing 
lawyers to look after the affairs of 
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that woman and her child. Ah, you 
see I do know; I do know how 
you have been wasting your time 
of late.’ 

Philip drank the claret, put down 
the glass, and walked towards the 
door. 

‘If you have nothing else to say 
to me, sir,’ he observed in his most 
respectful tone, ‘ I may as well go.’ 

‘Philip!’ cried the father pite- 
ously. 

* Well, sir?’ 

‘You won’t go and leave your 
poor old father? IfI am angry, 
isn’t it all for your own good? I 
@nly want to see you married, Phi- 
lip, to a suitable woman. I would 
give you half my money in a lump 
to see you well married.’ 

‘ But I don’t see what my look- 
ing after Mrs. Seaford’s affairs—-a 
duty which you, and not I, should 
have undertaken—has to do with 
my marriage.’ 

‘I thought you had broken off 
with that girl Thormanby—I was 
told so,’ whined Richard Drem ; 
‘and then, instead of your going 
to see the Kingscotes—as you would 
do if you had any sense, and knew 
the importance of being intimate 
with people who are of good society: 
and if you knew what an excellent 
wife Violet would make—you cast 
aside all your friends and spend 
the whole of your time with this 
woman and her daughter. They 
are blinding you, Philip, blinding 
you! J know what they mean; / 
know they are trying to inveigle you 
into marrying her—’ 

‘Into marrying Lilian Seaford ? 
cried the young man. 

‘O, I have been told—I have 
been told ; and less likely things 
have happened.’ 

‘You must be dreaming,’ said 
Philip, and he again turned towards 
the door. 

‘Stay, sir!’ shouted Richard Drem, 
with the choleric blood rushing bac 
to his face. ‘I will have you know 
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that I am master in this house, and 
that I will exact obedience from 
every one under its roof. You need 
not pretend to be indifferent ; I 
know your fine-gentleman airs; and 
I will let you understand that it is 
I who have to decide whether you 
shall continue this intimacy or not. 
Do you know who you are, sir? 
Do you know that you are a pau- 
per? Do you know that to-morrow 
morning I could close my doors 
against you, and turn you out into 
the streets to make your living ?” 

The young man shut the door, 
and walked back to his father’s 
side, and stood over him. 

‘Will you do me the favour,’ he 
said quite calmly, ‘ of remembering 
what I am going to say to you? 
Perhaps you had better put it down 
on paper, that you may be quite 
sure not to forget to-morrow morn- 
ing. It is this: you have twice 
made use of these phrases to me, 
and threatened to turn me out to 
earn my own living. Zhe next 
time you do it, I will take you at 
your word.’ 

The young man turned and left 
the room. ‘The colour forsook Ri- 
chard Drem’s face, and he made a 
sort of gesture as though he would 
recall his son. It was too late, how- 
ever; and so he sank back in his 
chair, apparently suddenly sobered. 

Philip went upstairs to the morn- 
ing-room in which Mrs. Drem was 
sitting, all alone, doing some fancy 
needlework. 

‘ Are you quite by yourself?’ he 
said, as he sauntered in. 

‘Yes.’ 

* You ought to get a companion. 
My father’s conversation does not 
improve as time wears on.’ 

‘Has he been saying anything 
to you, Philip ?” 

‘Nothing particular or unusual ; 
only a few of the ordinary domestic 
amenities. By the way, how came 
Mary Thormanby to write to me 
on your note-paper ?” 
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‘She called here this afternoon 
—she and Captain Dering.’ 

‘O, they came together ?” 

‘Yes; I fancy they met by acci- 
dent outside. What will you do 
about selling Bavardeur ?” 

‘I never transact business with 
women, said Mr. Philip quietly. 
‘Is Captain Dering afraid of me, 
that he cannot come near me with- 
out catching hold of Miss Thor- 
manby’s apron-string ?” 

‘It was all a joke, Philip,’ said 
Mrs. Drem anxiously. ‘They were 
making fun and talking about the 
cob, and she said she would inter- 
cede with you for him. She expects 
you to go out riding with her to- 
morrow forenoon; and you will 
meet Captain Dering at lunch, and 
the matter can be settled then.’ 

‘The pleasure of meeting Cap- 
tain Dering would be too great,’ 
replied Philip. ‘One cannot stand 
a dose of his music-hall liveliness 
more than once a month.’ 

‘I fear you are not in a good 
temper, my dear,’ said Mrs. Drem 
mildly. 

‘I hope I am not in a bad one,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘ for I am come 
to ask a favour of you.’ 

‘ And that is ? 

‘You remember my speaking to 
you of Mrs. Seaford and her daugh- 
ter?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘I want you to come and make 
their acquaintance.’ 

‘My dear! exclaimed Mrs. Drem 
with a start. ‘Consider what your 
father would say! I know there is 
some one who tells him everything 
that goes on up there: he knows 
all the particulars of your visits— 
everything.’ 

‘I suppose that is my kindly 
cousin Arthur who has been getting 
it out of poor little Alec. But no 
matter. There is nothing to con- 
ceal,’ 

*O, but I dare not, Philip.’ 

‘But you will, I know you will. 
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I want you, for one thing, to give 
Mrs. Seaford’s daughter a dress.’ 

‘I will give her the dress will- 
ingly,’ said poor Mrs. Drem with 
eagerness ; ‘ but as for seeing her, 
Philip—’ 

‘Will Bluebeard eat your head off?” 

‘You must not talk of your fa- 
ther like that.’ 

‘I am very sorry: my notions of 
filial respect have been oddly 
thwarted. However, I want you 
to give her a dress that will suit a 
young girl who has got the most 
graceful figure you could imagine 
—something flowing, I mean, and 
simple, without puffs and gathers 
and flounces and what not.’ 

‘I never knew you take such in- 
terest in women’s costume before, 
Philip, replied Mrs. Drem with a 
smile. ‘But I know exactly what 
you want. Miss Seaford must have 
the “ Princess shape.”’ 

‘The what ?” 

‘The “Princess shape,” you 
know, with the dress apparently in 
one piece from neck to foot ; tight- 
fitting above, with a long and 
graceful skirt below. Haven't you 
noticed Miss Thormanby’s laven- 
der dress, with the black bands ?” 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ said 
Philip dubiously. 

‘And yet she fancies it is a 
special favourite of yours. I don’t 
believe you men ever see what we 
women wear unless when we call 
your attention to it. However, 
since she is young, with a pretty 
figure, and must wear mourning, 
what do you say to a black rep? 

‘I beg your pardon ?” 

‘A black rep.’ 

‘It sounds wicked, but I don’t 
know what it is.’ 

‘A black rep, with crape bands, 
would be very pretty.’ 

‘And so you will see her, and 
send her the dress as a present?” 
he said coaxingly, in the tone he 
had used to get his first double- 
barrelled gun. 
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‘O Philip, you are asking too 
much this time,’ said Mrs. Drem 
in a meekly complaining voice. 

‘Then you'll think over it ; and 
meanwhile I shall go down to the 
club and have some supper.’ 

* You don’t mean to say, Philip,’ 
she exclaimed, turning and staring 
at him, ‘that you have had no 
dinner ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know that I am 
to be pitied for not having dined 
at home. The charming family 
intercourse that prevails at our 
table is just a little trying at times, 
you know. But that I think it a 
shame to leave you all alone, I 
should never dine here by any 
chance whatever.’ 

‘Don’t shay that, Philip,’ hic- 
cupped a voice at the door of the 
room. ‘You are breaking the 
heart of your poor old father— 
your poor old father.’ 

“Good-night,’ said Philip to his 
step-mother. ‘I daresay I shall not 
see you when I return.’ 

He passed his father without 
saying a word, and went down- 
stairs and out of the house. Jump- 
ing into a hansom, he was soon 
driven down to his club, where 
(after some brief snatch of supper) 
he found ‘Blue Peter’ raging fast 
and furious. With what success 
or ill-success he endeavoured to 
rob his neighbours of their lives 
(which, for the time being, had 
oddly enough become valuable) 
does not concern this present his- 
tory. Perhaps a temperament like 
his is not the best suited for bil- 
liards. 

It was towards one o’clock when 
he got home again. As he turned 
up the gas, and roused the fire in 
his bedroom, he perceived that Mrs. 
Drem had left a note for him on the 
mantelpiece. It merely said : 


‘Dear Puiip,—I will get the 
dress for Miss Seaford, if you like, 
and send a card and my compli- 














Mistaken. 


ments, leaving you to make what 
sort of explanations you can. But 
I should prefer, for everybody’s 
sake, not to visit Mrs. Seaford and 
her daughter personally.’ 


‘She is a kindly little woman,’ 
said Philip to himself, ‘ and I fancy 
she has had rather hard lines of it 
in this world. I see the dress pro- 
ject must fall through. Perhaps, 
by the time I have acquired suffi- 
cient intimacy to warrant my giving 
Lilian the dress myself, she may 
be partly or wholly out of mourn- 
ing.’ 

But if there was to be any change 
in Lilian Seaford’s costume, it was 
not to be in the way of lessening 
the depth of her mourning; for 
quite suddenly—so suddenly, that 
those concerned were too stunned 
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to look back and inquire for the 
cause—Lilian’s mother took ill and 
died. She died of an illness that 
is not yet included in medical sys- 
tems, and has never been subjected 
to diagnosis. Yet thousands die of 
it, and die despite the clear reason- 
ing which shows that, as the dis- 
ease is neither organic nor func- 
tional, it can attack nothing, and 
consequently can have no effect. 
The ulness of which Mrs. Seaford 
died was grief; and it killed her 
quite as thoroughly as if the doc- 
tors had recognised it and given it 
a Latin name. So the small house- 
hold at Hampstead was again the 
scene of trouble and desolation ; 
and the young girl, left alone, be- 
gan to wonder whether it would 
not be better if she were to go 
too. 





MISTAKEN. 


I was only a little broken-hearted 


Yesterday, 


When he and I so coldly parted 


On our way. 


I had thought his words of kindness 
Some meaning bore ; 
It was all my foolish blindness, 


Nothing more! 


I do not think that I shall sorrow— 
Not much, at least ; 

I shall meet him on the morrow, 
My love-dream ceased. 


One of my foolish fancies only 


Passed away ; 


And perhaps I feel a little lonely— 


Just to-day ! 











CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


LITERATURE. 


SITTING in my little room in this 
city of cities, I often feel gratified to 
think that I have travelled a great 
deal in what steady-going people 
consider quite out-of-the-way parts 
of the world, and that the friends 
and acquaintances I made during 
my absence from England do not 
forget me. I am assured that they 
bear me in kindly remembrance 
by the number of foreign news- 
papers on my table, sent to me by 
persons who are utter strangers to 
each other, but who are brought 
into an odd kind of companionship 
by the testimonies of their friend- 
ship which now lie before me. 
Jones of Melbourne and Smith of 
New York are separated from each 
other by thousands of miles of 
ocean, and neither is aware of the 
other’s existence ; but I bring them 
together in my thoughts, and they 
like each other, for they are both 
good fellows: who shall say that 
no community of friendly feeling 
exists between them? It gives me 
great pleasure to see the hand- 
writing of my friends, although it 
is only on newspaper-covers, and 
I read the papers with a great deal 
of pleasure. But none of the papers 
interest me more than those from 
the United States; and the read- 
ing of those journals suggests cer- 
tain reflections with respect to the 
English language fifty years hence, 
which I shall not set down here, as 
this is not intended for a philo- 
logical article. Looking over a 
New-York theatrical paper—a pa- 
per long established and holding a 
leading position—I learn from its 
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columns that ‘business is dull at 
the Salt-Lake theatre ? and that 
‘Kate Denin and John Wilson 
worried through the holidays with 
Ixion, the Octoroon, and the Mar- 
ble Heart; and also that ‘ Bates 
has secured a lease of the Portland 
theatre, and is now in town sé/osh- 
ing round for talent.’ Iam amazed 
to read, in another page, a clerical 
challenge for the championship of 
Alleghany city from the Rev. D. 
I. K. Rine, pastor of the second 
Methodist church, who challenges 
the pastors of the Presbyterian 
church and the Plymouth Congre- 
gational church to preach for the 
championship of the city, ‘ if terms 
can be agreed upon.’ The reve- 
rend gentleman says, that if his 
challenge is accepted he should like 
immediate notice, so that he may 
commence training. Among the 
advertisements in this journal, I 
chance upon one in which the mem- 
bers of a firm give their full names 
and address, and advertise them- 
selves as ‘ manufacturers and deal- 
ers in advantage playing - cards.’ 
The trade is carried on openly in 
the very heart of New York ; and 
any person can buy these marked 
cheating cards across the counter. 

I lay aside this paper, which may 
be supposed by some persons to 
have a certain license for queer 
phrases and advertisements of a 
questionable character, and I take 
up the leading American news- 
paper, the Vew- York Heradld, with 
the intention of glancing through 
its columns. The journal consists 
of twelve pages of six columns each, 
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and a great deal of its type is won- 
derfully small—much smaller than 
the smallest I have seen in the 
columns of any English newspaper 
—so small, indeed, as to cause an 
elderly lady of my acquaintance to 
indulge in many uncomplimentary 
and unjust allusions respecting the 
character of American newspaper 
literature. I don’t think there can 
be any doubt that the Mew York 
Herald really has the largest circu- 
lation in the world, though I learn 
from immense posters on the ad- 
vertising walls that other papers lay 
claim to that distinction. In the 
first column of the paper before me 
I see, under the heading ‘ Per- 
sonal,’ a number of advertisements 
of the same description as those to 
be seen in the second column of 
the Z7mes and the last column of 
the Daily Telegraph. The ‘ Per- 
sonal’ column in the Hera/d is quite 
an institution in New York; al- 
most everybody reads it. The 
fourth advertisement offers ‘ A beau- 
tiful Babe for Adoption at 120 
Greene - street — Minnie Living- 
stone ; and such advertisements as 
the following are common : ‘Green 
Cars, Avenue A, Friday morning— 
Gentleman who assisted Black- 
eyed Lady to seat, and then sat 
opposite, desires her acquaintance. 
Address, J. Broschardt, box 1361, 
Post-office.”’ ‘L.— A _ thousand 
thanks for your sweet note. Your 
confidence shall not be betrayed. 
You will hear from me shortly. 
L. Constant.’ ‘The Lady in Fifth- 
Avenue stage, last Wednesday 
morning about ten, with smad/ feet 
newly shod, will confer great favour 
by addressing C. A. D., No. 2 
Amity-street.’ A little reflection 
might have induced the last adver- 
tiser to change his initials. CAD 
spell a very unpromising word, 
which does not recommend itself 
to a lady, especially when her feet 
are referred to as if they belonged 
to a horse. In the second column, 
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under ‘ Special Notices,’ we are in- 
formed that the operative masons 
of New York and vicinity are on 
strike, in consequence of a reduc- 
tion of their wages from four dol- 
lars and a half to four dollars per 
day ; and a little lower down, un- 
der ‘ Sporting-Dogs, Birds, &c.,’ is 
this curious advertisement: ‘ All 
kinds of fancy dogs and birds for 
sale. Medicines for all diseases. 
Prepared food for mocking birds, 
at B. Dovey’s, No. 3 Greene-street, 
corner of Canal.—WV.B. Ladies 
attended to by Mrs. Dovey’ If by 
‘ladies,’ female dogs and birds are 
meant, the delicacy of the Doveys 
cannot be too highly commended. 
The lady patients themselves must 
feel sensitively grateful for the con- 
sideration extended to them. Un- 
der the headings ‘ Lost and Found’ 
and ‘ Rewards,’ in the third column, 
a man advertises the loss of nearly 
4000 dollars in greenbacks, and 
announces that ‘the finder can re- 
tain what he thinks just, and return 
the balance.’ Four or five adver- 
tisers offer large rewards for pro- 
perty stolen from them, and pledge 
themselves to ‘ask no questions ; 
and a gentleman offers a reward of 
twenty-five dollars for a stolen 
watch, and says that ‘the watch 
being prized as a re/ict, is of more 
value than its intrinsic worth, and 
therefore appeals to the finer feeling 
of the party who has possession of it, 

The second page is filled with 
advertisements of lodging-houses, 
hotels, and amusements ; among 
the latter I chance upon the fa- 
miliar names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul,and Fechter and Miss 
Leclercq, who all appear to be pro- 
spering in the land of the west. 
On the third page is commenced 
the news of the day. The first two 
columns are political, the chief 
items in which are debates on ‘ The 
Gold-Conspiracy Plot.’ In the re- 
port of the second session of the 
forty-first congress of the House of 
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Representatives in Washington, a 
debate on the repudiation of the 
national debt caused a smart firing 
between two members. Mr. Eld- 
ridge, commenting upon Mr. Gol- 
laday’s speech, said that the course 
Mr. Golladay pursued was rather 
cowardly. Mr. Golladay, in a tower- 
ing passion, replied that Mr. Eld- 
ridge had a right to form his own 
estimate of what constituted cow- 
ardice ; but if that gentleman de- 
sired it, there were other theatres 
(meaning places) on which he might 
show his boldness. To this hot re- 
joinder Mr. Eldridge (after the 
manner of Pickwick) said that he 
only referred to cowardice in de- 
bate ; whereupon, disgusted with 
such shuffling, Mr. Golladay defied 
his opponent ‘ morally, socially, po- 
litically, and intellectually ; which 
defiance being received with pusil- 
lanimous meekness by Mr. Eld- 
ridge, it may be assumed that 
Mr. Golladay remained the victor. 
Then follows a meeting on ‘ Wo- 
man’s Suffrage,’ one of the sub- 
headings of the report being ‘ The 
Strong-minded on their Muscle.’ 
The meeting does not appear to 
have been a successful one in point 
of numbers, only eleven women 
being present. But though the 
tongues were few, they were power- 
ful. The first resolution was that, 
‘Whereas it is gravely argued as 
against the right of woman to the 
ballot that she is incapable of bear- 
ing arms, therefore resolved, That 
although women generally are not 
fitted to serve as soldiers in case 
of war, yet history, sacred and pro- 
fane, affords proof that woman 
in great national contingencies has 
saved the State by her military skill 
on the field of battle ; also, that 
the hospital and home services dur- 
ing a war are as essential to victory 
as the destructive work of man in 
the field” The Herald says that 
Mrs. Blake (evidently one of the 
great guns of the movement) ‘in a 
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lengthy argument of one hour's 
duration reviewed the whole history 
of the world ; a feat which may be 
considered as being hitherto un- 
paralleled. In the course of the 
meeting a letter from a lady sym- 
pathiser in Paris was read, in which 
the writer says that the women in 
America were oppressed by ‘ social 
slavery. In France there is not so 
much of social slavery. Custom is 
king, and the custom is,to do as you 
please.” ‘The letter concludes with, 
‘I watch with interest the efforts 
of my sisters in the States to secure 
a recognition of their rights, and I 
think that from the Old World I 
catch a glimpse of the coming day. 
God speed the angel of reform ! 
Succeeding the meeting are two 
articles, ‘Terrible Calamity’ and 
‘Black Diabolism ; and on the fourth 
column is commenced an account 
of Prince Arthur’s visit to New 
York. We are told that the first 
thing the Prince did, on arriving at 
Jersey city, was ‘to smile becom- 
ingly upoa the vacant atmosphere 
about him.’ He was cheered and 
mobbed, but nevertheless ‘ his 
avoirdupois was not so burdensome 
that it prevented him getting into 
a carriage.’ Then he made his way 
to New York, had dinner, went to 
Niblo’s theatre to see Fechter, 
and furnished the //era/d reporter 
with his opinions on the United 
States. Of course he was amazed 
and delighted with everything he 
saw ; especially ‘ was he very much 
taken by the styles in which the 
ladies dress, with their fashions, 
their pretty conceits, and their dash- 
ing abandon. He has also been 
amused at some of the costumes.’ 
When he entered his box at Nib- 
lo’s, ‘he was in a moment pierced 
by the barbed glances of a thou- 
sand eyes; but,’ says the Heraid, 
‘he quailed not.’ After the first 
act the band played ‘ God save the 
Queen.’ ‘The Prince was instantly 
on his feet; his party rose; the 
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audience began to cheer ; wild en- 
thusiasm swept over the assem- 
blage, and there was heartfelt tu- 
mult and uproar. Then the ap- 
plause slackened, hisses were heard, 
and those too cowardly to insult a 
gentleman to his face took advan- 
tage of the mean seclusion of a 
public throng to act the base part 
of poltroons, and hiss at a young 
man decause it was his misfortune 
fo be a prince!’ Then follow ac- 
counts of railway accidents, a rob- 
bery by a ‘sneak-thief? (a capital 
name), and a ‘ Fenian Demonstra- 
tion in Buffalo,’ the chief feature in 
which appeared to be that ‘ twenty 
young ladies, dressed in white, pre- 
sented George Francis Train with 
a golden harp,’ which it is to be 
hoped will do him good. On the 
last column of the page are a well- 
written report of the ‘ Removal of 
the Remains of George Peabody to 
the City Hall of Portland,’ and the 
particulars of a mysterious murder. 
The fourth page gives an excellent 
summary of European news, with 
copious extracts from English and 
French papers. 

The fifth page commences in a 
startling manner, the first words 
on the first column being ‘ Hell 
Gate,’ in great capital letters ; but 
Hell Gate is simply the name given 
to a passage in the eastern entrance 
to New-York harbour, which is 
choked up with tremendous rocks. 
It is estimated that it will cost 
4,000,000 dollars to clear away 
these rocks. Singularly enough, 
next to ‘ Hell Gate’ comes religious 
intelligence ; for the paper I am 
looking over is a Sunday issue of 
the Herald. The New-York dailies 
publish all the year round, with the 
exception of New-Year’s day—they 
labour 364 days a year; there is 
no rest for type or machinery. 

The fifth column is devoted to 
the Paris fashionable correspond- 
ent, who is not over-delicate in 
either the matter or the manner 
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of his correspondence. He saw 
Madame de Rothschild in a box 
at the opera : ‘in her hair she wore 
a gemmed butterfly, that seemed 
ready to fly at every motion of the 
baroness’s head.’ ‘Hair is worn 
low behind the neck ; but the front 
is much raised, and ornaments are 
put at the top ofthis.’ He describes 
the Twelfth-Night fétes, and ‘ will 
not omit one for the simple fact of 
its having been the fastest. It was 
a party composed of eight; and 
the hidden bean was replaced by 
a diamond as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, of the value of 90,000 francs. 
The ladies present, four in num- 
ber, were of the dem-monde, though 
what is denominated tip-top in their 
sphere. Their cavaliers were of 
the world proper. A thrill of emo- 
tion was caused by a division of 
the cake into eight guarters ; and 
no less sensational was the handing 
round. ‘The piece containing the 
gem fell to the share of a gentle- 
man. He was hailed king ; after 
which he chose unto himself a 
queen. She happened to be a 
very famed actress ; and not only 
was she made a queen, but her 
sovereign presented her with the 
diamond. She accepted it, and 
tossed it into the empty champagne 
goblet before her, where it out- 
sparkled the richest Burgundy and 
the sparkling Moselles. What sweet 
music it was to her ear when it 
rattled, and glasses full of liquid 
touched the brim of hers! How it 
twinkled in response to her elated 
gaze!’ In a leader upon this 
correspondence, the editor says: 
‘Our special fashion’s letter to-day 
sparkles all over with wit and hu- 
mour and gems and jewels, and 
will thus give hope, consolation, 
and esprif to the fair and brave on 
this side of the Atlantic.’ 

The sixth page contains the lead- 
ing articles, with the exception of 
one entitled, ‘The New Age: to 
what is the World tending? They 
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are all short and pithy paragraphs, 
and are, as a rule, descriptive, and 
not argumentative. One paragraph 
is remarkable as giving the latest 
proposition for facilitating street- 
travelling, and for relieving the 
over-crowded thoroughfares. It is 
no less a scheme than the erecting 
of a ‘grand iron arcade, to extend 
the whole length of the city, with 
three rail tracks on top of the 
arcade.’ The //era/d suggests that 
the framework of the arcade should 
be filled with glass, so as to form 
one huge covered street. The last 
item on the page is a description of 
the gold fish presented to the Pope 
by the young ladies of the Man- 
hattanville Academy of the Sacred 
Heart. The fish is of fine gold, 
some eight or ten inches in length; 
it was filled with gold dollar-pieces, 
and in its mouth was fixed a beau- 
tiful diamond-ring. 

On the seventh page we have 
the ‘Telegraphic News from all 
Parts of the World,’ ‘ Desperate 
Shooting Affray in Chicago,’ ‘Strike 
of the Shoemakers,’ ‘The News 
from the Pacific Coast,’ with an ac- 
count of an approaching duel be- 
tween two senators in San Fran- 
cisco, some more shooting by a 
member of the Missouri legislature 
(the pistol appears to be a strong ar- 
gument with American politicians), 
and ‘a curious freak of a horse,’ 
narrating how a horse walked quiet- 
ly into a house in Greene-street, 
and ‘began quickly to ascend the 
stairs. The first story reached, his 
horseship quietly gazed out of the 
window, and continued his ascent 
to the second story ;’ there he look- 
ed out of the window again, and 
mounted tothe third story. Then he 
rested himself, and, turning round on 
a narrow landing, began to descend; 
but, ‘his fore feet slipping, he went 
whack through the sash of the se- 
cond-story window, thrusting his 
head and shoulders out, and pre- 
senting a very contented appear- 
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ance.’ After this amusing narrative 
come the European markets, re- 
ports of lectures, and an account of 
a tragedy in Virginia, where ‘ a lady 
was killed sitting in a room sur- 
rounded by her children.’ Half a 
column of news from Cuba follows ; 
and then the //era/d quotes a puff 
of itself from a paper in the county 
of Ostego. The puff concludes 
thus: ‘The circulation of the Herald 
is rapidly increasing ; and a perusal 
of its columns of spicy and newsy 
intelligence is a sufficient vecom- 
mend of its merits.’ We afterwards 
learn that great retrenchments are 
being made in the naval service, 
and that between 3000 and 4000 
men have been discharged from 
the dockyards. In the Amusement 
column the news is detailed in this 
wise, without comment: ‘ Patti is 
warbling in St. Louis ; ‘ Brignoli is 
chirping in Memphis; ‘ The Thomp- 
sonian Blondes are in Cincinnati.’ 
Patti is sister of our Patti; and the 
Thompsonian Blondes are the Ly- 
dia-Thompson troupe, which has 
created such a sensation in Ame- 
rica. Then an account of a dra- 
matic dress-rehearsal under the di- 
rection of the Art Committee of the 
Sorosis. The Sorosis is a fashion- 
able society formed quite recently 
by ladies for the advancement of 
woman’s rights. In the last column 
of the page is a remarkable para- 
graph, modestly worded, concern- 
ing the grain trade of Minnesota. 
The export of grain from that place 
in 1859 was 130,000 bushels; in 
1869 it was 3,799,450 bushels ; an 
enormous increase. At the foot 
of the page are a few advertise- 
ments, one from the mad-brained 
(or something worse) George Fran- 
cis Train being worded thus : ‘ The 
Prince - Arthur Ball - Flunkies ! !! 
Stop him! Throw him into Fort 
Lafayette until every American ci- 
tizen is released from English dun- 
geons, and Alabama claims paid. 
Pay or Fight! Release Citizens, or 
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War! Hear George Francis Train at 
Tammany to-night.’ In another part 
of the paper appears a differently- 
worded advertisement from the same 
agitator : ‘George Francis Train at 
Tammany this’ (Sunday) ‘ evening, 
on Old Fogies of the Bible ; Con- 
cupiscence, or Mental Adultery (St. 
Paul); the Prince-Arthur Ball-Flun- 
kies. Death to England! 

The eighth page is filled with 
exciting matter : copious news from 
Brazil, Hayti, and St. Domingo; ac- 
counts of ‘panel’ robberies (there 
are numbers of lodging-houses in 
New York the walls of which are 
made of movable panels. When 
the lodger is asleep, the thief en- 
ters the room through the wall, and 
quietly appropriates anything of 
value there may be in the sleeper’s 
pockets, sometimes replacing good 
bank-notes with forged ones to the 
same amount. The victim seldom 
discovers his loss until he has left 
the house) ; and police intelligence 
reported in this fashion : ‘A young 
woman, who said she was twenty- 
two years of age, but looked only 
nineteen, in the custody of a police- 
officer, was brought before Alder- 
man Moore. She was bonnetless 
and miserably clad, and her luxuri- 
ant flowing fair hair fell in clusters 
over her shoulders, and was parted 
over an unusually broad prettily- 
arched forehead. Her features were 
ofthe keen sharply-cut Grecian style 
of beauty ; and as she rested herhead 
in the palms of a small ladylike 
hand the glitter of her wedding-ring 
and keeper were (séc) seen on her 
thin tapering fingers. The tears 
fell through her fingers on to the 
bar,’ &c. This report is headed, 
‘The last best Work of Heaven.’ 
The police-stations of New York 
aresuggestively called ‘The Tombs.’ 
Then follow ‘Suicides,’ ‘A Delaware 
Mystery — Body of an unknown 
young Lady found; and ‘ Matri- 
monial Brokerage—2000 Dollars 
for a Husband,’ recounting how an 
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elderly gentleman bargained with a 
lady to give her 2000 dollars, a 
piano, and a gold watch, if she suc- 
ceeded in inducing another lady to 
marry him; and how, after marrying 
the other lady, living with her, and 
burying her, he is sued by the first 
lady for the 2000 dollars, the piano, 
and the gold watch—the price of his 
dead wife. Robberies, murders, the 
unmasking of a hypocritical ‘ rever- 
end gentleman of the coloured per- 
suasion,’ and reports from the vari- 
ous courts of justice, fill up the 
remaining space in the eighth page. 

On the ninth page, after an ac- 
count of an indignation meeting of 
the cigar trade, the members of 
which are furious because the full 
measure of protection is not meted 
out to them, come reports of the 
Erie-Railway strike, and intelligence 
from the suburbs. From this latter 
we learn that it is not an uncommon 
occurrence in New York and its 
vicinity for criminals to be wrested 
from the hands of justice after sen- 
tence is passed. Two notorious 
scoundrels having been found guilty 
and sentenced, the Hera/d says: ‘In 
order to prevent the rescue of Ro- 
gers and O’Neill, who received such 
heavy sentences for burglary on Fri- 
day, a strong guard was placed in 
and around the gaol on Friday night. 
This precaution will be continued 
till the prisoners are removed from 
the State prison. Squads of New- 
York roughs visited Hudson city 
yesterday, and great vigilance will 
be required to thwart their designs.’ 
An article, ‘Zwei Glass Lager,’ is 
singular from the disclosure of the 
circumstance that the retailers of 
lager-bier, the most popular drink 
in America, and the keepers of 
drinking-saloons in Newark, have 
combined to resist the action of 
one of the most extensive brewers 
in the city, who has reduced the price 
of his beer from ten to eight dollars 
per barrel. This piece of enter- 
prise, which we in England would 
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hail with satisfaction, ‘ was the sub- 
ject of severe denunciation.’ The 
brewer found himself one day a- 
mong a company of beer-retailers, 
and upon asking them to drink 
with him, received the reply : ‘ No; 
we won't drink with you, or any 
other swindler who sells beer for 
eight dollars instead of ten.’ The 
beer-drinking public, however, are 
beginning to take a slight interest 
in the movement; and there is 
some humour in the concluding 
sentences of the article, which state 
that consumers would not be averse 
to a reduction in the price, or, at 
all events, to a rescinding of the 
order given by the saloon-keepers 
‘to their barmen, to “hold ’im hand 
down; make more bubbles.” In 
other words, they might give more 
beer and less froth.’ A barman or 
maid who blows off the froth and then 
refills the pot would evidently not be 
popular with American publicans. 
Exhaustive financial and com- 
mercial reports come next, and 
then three quarters of a column 
advocating the construction of a 
ship-canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, across the nar- 
row lands of the American conti- 
nent. The concluding item on the 


_ page is a matrimonial advertise- 


ment from ‘a well-educated, kind- 
hearted, middle-aged lady of the 
highest respectability,’ who is left 
‘without friends, but not without 
means,’ and who pines for the ac- 
quaintance ‘ of a gentleman of the 
same qualities, and not under forty- 
eight years of age.’ 
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The tenth page is the last page 
of news, and comprises murders, 
trials for murders, and shipping in- 
telligence. The heading of a mur- 
der is as follows: ‘A brutal Mur- 
der! A wanton Thief kills an old 
Man in the presence of his Chil- 
dren! No Provocation. The Vic- 
tim, the Prisoner, the Wounds, and 
the Weapon! The last two pages 
are filled with advertisements of 
the usual variety. In looking over 
them, we make the acquaintance 
of two astrological ladies, one of 
whom, Madame Ross, ‘tells past, 
present, and future ; and the other, 
‘the original Madame Byron, Spi- 
ritualist, causes speedy marriages,’ 
the charge to ladies being only one 
dollar; that to gentlemen, as it is 
not stated, being, perhaps, similar 
to the old cab-fare, ‘What you 
please, sir, as Punch says. 

The paper Ihave glanced through 
is of recent date, and is a fair spe- 
cimen of the best class of Ame- 
rican - newspaper literature. The 
New York Herald is as great a 
power in America as the Zimes is 
in Britain ; but there is a marvellous 
difference between the two jour- 
nals. Our Thunderer impresses 
its readers with its logic, its earnest- 
ness, and its profound seriousness ; 
while the American Thunderer 
pokes its readers in the ribs, cracks 
them across the head, tickles them 
in their tenderest parts, and every 
day presents them with highly-co- 
loured materials for any number 
of thrilling melodramas and sensa- 
tional novels. 














LOTHAIR.* 


—_—_—»—— 


A MONTH or two ago, when adver- 
tisements began first to tell us that 
Benjamin Disraeli, recently Prime 
Minister of England, the veteran 
novelist and astute politician, was 
about to give us a new story in 
three volumes entitled Zofthair, all 
the world was on the tiptoe of 
expectation to know what could 
possibly be the meaning of this 
strange title. The world, thus eager 
to know, began to prophesy, and 
sage prophets to help in guessing ; 
but, as usual, the most knowing 
prophets were all in the wrong; 
and the book now before us is 
neither a glorification of defunct 
Toryism, nor an apotheosis of me- 
dizval chivalry, nor a political sa- 
tire on recent friends or foes. There 
is not a line in it to which his poli- 
tical enemies or comrades can ob- 
ject as personal, on which they can 
hope to found new theories or re- 
vive old animosities. And yet the 
essence of the book is Benjamin 
Disraeli himself; and the air on 
which he lives, moves, and has his 
being is politics—politics in love- 
making, in philosophising, in build- 
ing cathedrals, in feasting at ducal 
banquets, in arguing with cardinals 
and flirting with pretty women, in 
worshipping at the shrine of free- 
dom or in the temple of Romish 
superstition ; politics all clothed in 
the authors own peculiar dress, 
seasoned with his own salt, aimed 
at the perils which he dreads, and 
winning the victory for which he 
longs. And so consummate is the 
art with which the whole plot is 
constructed and developed, so easy, 
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graceful, and mellow the whole tone 
and style of composition, that its 
special purpose and mission are al- 
together unseen ; and the reader at 
once takes a vital interest in the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the 
romantic hero as a real living per- 
sonage. 

In no sense, however, can Lothair 
be regarded as a novel in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word—deal- 
ing with ordinary people in an 
ordinary world, or among proba- 
ble incidents. It is, in fact, a 
glowing and impassioned romance, 
as wild and as fanciful as Monte 
Christo, though with a Christian ele- 
ment running through it from which 
that eminent hero and his imagina- 
tive author are wholly and entirely 
free. Over both romances hangs 
the same glowing couleur de rose ; 
in both the chief actors and ac- 
tresses are endowed with similar 
heroic or superhuman powers— 
monsters of craft and dexterity, or 
models of beauty, wisdom, wit, cour- 
age, and power. No less a stage 
than the world contents Mr. Dis- 
raeli. His hero is gifted with beauty 
and strength, and with boundless 
wealth. His career carries him 
into the inner circles of nobility in 
England, at Rome, at Jerusalem ; 
he argues with Romish cardinals, 
who long to devour him ; he flirts 
with lovely English ladies, high- 
born princesses, who worship and 
desire to enslave him. Wherever 
he goes he is surrounded by no- 
tabilities: princes, pashas, dukes, 
cardinals, warriors, politicians, an- 
gels of beauty, of goodness ; and not 
unvisited by Mary, the most blessed 
among women, herself. Everything 
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relating to and belonging to him is 
perfect, gorgeous, princely, unique. 
If he wishes to present his lady- 
love with pearls, they must be ‘ the 
very pearls worn by the Queen of 
Cyprus,’ and Mr. Ruby the jeweller 
must furnish them for ‘four thou- 
sand guineas; if a stray curate 
turns up in aristocratic halls, he 
has a sister ‘worth forty thousand 
pounds’—otherwise he could not 
breathe the same atmosphere as the 
immortals; if ducal young ladies 
take a ride in ducal grounds, their 
horses are as horses of the sun, and 
the fair equestrians (both married 
and maiden) bound or vault into 
their seats as fairies or goddesses. 
Men sparkle with anecdote inces- 
santly, and blaze with repartee ; 
the heroism of the heroes is that 
of lions; their eloquence, whether 
painters or patriots, that of Apollo; 
and their courage that of Hercules 
himself—at times ‘ brave even to 
brutality.’ Ifa duke is a sporting- 
man, he trains his own horse, and 
wins the Derby; if Madame Phee- 
bus, an artist’s wife, sings, not only 
is the whole assembled crowd of 
noble and titled hearers entranced, 
as if by music from the spheres, but 
‘her uncle is Prince of Samos, a 
descendant of the Greek emperors ; 
if Lothair’s grandfather has to be 
buried, he is entombed in alabaster, 
hemmed in ‘by a railing of pure 
gold,’ not in a churchyard or a 
cathedral, but in a superb and lofty 
octagonal chamber in an ancient 
castle ; if Lothair dines with Lord 
Agramont, he meets forty or fifty at 
dinner, ‘ entirely maiden aunts and 
clergymen, and that sort of thing.’ 
The mystery is, that the reader is 
never tired of all this high-flown 
lofty strain. On the contrary, hav- 
ing once begun, he is compelled to 
goon. So fresh, so witty, so genial, 
so original is our author, that he 
fairly takes us captive; and we 
gladly wander with him throughout 
the length and breadth of noble life 
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in England, among dukes, coun- 
tesses, and earls, or young, charm- 
ing, and beautiful English girls ; stay- 
ing here awhile to plot with Gari- 
baldians, or there to outwit Romish 
priests ; to play croquet, or to dis- 
cuss matrimony, music, the philo- 
sophy of cooking, or the encamp- 
ing an army; always amused, and 
always in a good-humour with our- 
selves and with our guide ; for, with 
all his powers of sarcasm and his 
love of paradox, his aptness to stab 
a mortal under the fifth rib, and to 
smile as he stabs, our guide through- 
out these sunny volumes is always 
in a good-humour. Whether at 
times of sorrow or joy for his hero, 
when the clouds descend or the sun 
rises, his donhomie never forsakes 
him. 

As for the plot of Zothair, there 
is no need to tell anybody what 
everybody already knows. In the 
hands of a less consummate master 
it would probably not have any great 
interest for us. But in Ais, the in- 
terest is sustained with unabated 
power almost to the last. The ca- 
reer of Lothair is that of a young 
English nobleman, of bluest blood 
and fabulous wealth, for whom the 
two vultures of fierce Romanism 
and patriotic enthusiasm—the one 
armed with superstition, and the 
other discarding all creeds and 
turning humanity into a God— 
contend with unbridled rapacity. 
By a combination of good sense 
and good fortune he escapes at 
last from the clutches of both, 
falls back into his old life in Eng- 
land, and prudently marries the 
young, high-born, and lovely Cori- 
sande, to whom he had plighted 
his deepest affection long years 
before. The history of his long 
trials and fierce temptations; the 
siren allurements of Rome; the 
bolder sophistries of science ‘ false- 
ly so called ;’ the noisy clamour of 
Freedom shrieking to become li- 
cense; the perils that beset the no- 
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ble and wealthy youth of a great 
and free country like England when 
aboutto choose their path and place 
in life—these are the things of grave 
and momentous issue which Mr. 
Disraeli summons Terence on the 
title-page to declare— 


‘ Nosse omnia hzec salus est adolescentulis’ 


—as wisdom and health to the rising 
generation. 

Perhaps never—certainly in no 
recent work of fiction—has been 
drawn a sharper, darker picture of 
the perils of Romanism if again tri- 
umphant in England; not as regards 
doctrine, but as regards moral 
power, and control over the souls 
and bodies of its disciples. ‘ If, 
says Lord Culloden — Lothair’s 
grim Presbyterian guardian — ‘ if 
Popery were only just the sign of 
the cross, and music, and censer- 
pots, I'd be free to leave them 
alone if they would leave me. But 
Popery is a much deeper thing than 
that, Lothair, and our fathers found 
it out. They could not stand it, 
and we should be a craven crew 
to stand it now. A man should be 
master in his own house. You will 
be taking a wife some day—at least 
it is to be hoped so; and how 
will you like one of these Mon- 
signores to be walking into her 
bedroom, eh? and talking to her 
alone, whenever he pleases; and 
when you want to consult your 
wife, which a wise man should 
often do, to find there is another 
mind between hers and yours ?” 

Equally pointed and equally 
shrewd is our author on all the 
other topics of modern contro- 
versy handled in the course of the 
story ; whether his keen vision is 
turned towards Romanism, Ra- 
tionalism, or Ritualism, or any 
other idol of the day. But no- 
where is he happier than in his 
dialogue; though, indeed, we at 
once detect the voice that speaks. 
It is Jacob still, whatever the dis- 
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guise; the same love of epigram, 
the same craze after sparkling para- 
dox. Thus, we find Theodora, the 
young and enchantingly lovely 
apostle of freedom, the wife of an 
American colonel who has sacri- 
ficed all for the cause of Italy, 


saying: ‘I live only for climate 


and the affections; I look on at- 
mosphere as the main source of 
felicity ; but (being in a garden) 
‘I cannot bring myself to believe 
that they had gravel-walks in the 
garden of Eden.’ ‘When the good 
time comes, we shall give up eating 
in public, except perhaps eating 
fruit on a green bank with mu- 
sic.’ 

Here, again, he peeps out in the 
talk of a Mr. Pinto, a choice after- 
dinner wit: ‘If every man,’ says 
Pinto, ‘ were straightforward in his 
opinions, there would be no con- 
versation. The fun of talk is to 
find out what a man really thinks, 
and then contrast it with the enor- 
mous lies he has been telling all din- 
ner-time—and, perhaps, all his life.’ 

In the same strain says Pinto: 
‘Lord St. Jerome gave the same 
champagne at his ball-suppers that 
he gave at his dinners. Jz short, 
he was a patriot. We talk with 
wondering execration of the great 
poisoners, the Borgias, the in- 
ventor of aqua tofana, and the 
amiable Marchioness of Brinvil- 
liers ; but there are more social 
poisoners about in the present day 
than in the darkest and most de- 
moralised periods, and none of 
them are punished.’ 

Again: ‘ English is an expressive 
language, but not difficult to master. 
Its range is limited. It consists, 
as far as I can observe, of four 
words ; “nice,” “jolly,” “ charm- 
ing,” “bore”’—and some gramma- 
rians add “fond.” By ignorance, 
you seem to mean want of know- 
ledge of books. Books are fatal ; 
they are the curse of the human 
race. Nine-tenths of existing books 








are nonsense, and the clever books 
are the refutation of that nonsense. 
The greatest misfortune that ever 
befell man was the invention of 
printing.’ 

Next we have two men of title 
talking about marriage. ‘In the 
first place,’ says Hugo, ‘ there are 
your swells who cannot avoid the 
halter,—you are booked when you 
are born ; and then there are mo- 
derate men like myself, who have 
their weak moments. I would not 
answer for myself if I could find 
an affectionate family with good 
shooting and first-rate claret.’ 

Next we have Father Catesby 
propounding the latest ‘ moral-free- 
dom’ view of religion. ‘It is the 
religion of science. Instead of 
Adam, our ancestry is traced up to 
the most grotesque of creatures ; 
thought is phosphorus, the soul 
complex nerves, and our moral 
sense a secretion of sugar.’ And 
here, again, is Vivian Grey himself 
speaking in the person of the Prin- 
cess of Tivoli to Lothair: ‘ The 
only tolerable thing in life is ac- 
tion, and action is feeble without 
youth. What ifyou do not obtain 
your immediate object? You al- 
ways think you will, and the detail 
of the adventure is full of rapture. 
And thus it is the blunders of youth 
are preferable to the triumphs of 
manhood or the successes of old age’ 
—a final sentence which Mr. Dis- 
raeli might have uttered on any po- 
litical platform in Buckinghamshire, 
if not within the sacred precincts 
of St. Stephen’s. 

These few examples of our au- 
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thor’s special manner are taken 
from the first volume ; but others 
are sown in abundance, broadcast, 
throughout thewhole story,and may 
be easily gathered by the reader for 
himself. Nor are more personal 
or less pointed illustrations of his 
humour wanting. Many readers 
will at once recognise the portrait 
of the High-Church Anglican dig- 
nitary who goes over to Rome, 
and, on the point of becoming a 
cardinal, waxes yet and yet more 
bitter in mind and spirit as he 
draws nearer to infallibility ; and 
still more that of the Oxford pro- 
fessor, who, ‘ gifted with a great 
command of words, which took the 
form of endless exposition, varied 
by sarcasm and passages of ornate 
jargon,’ was not satisfied with his 
home career, but had dreams of 
vanity in the New World; who 
‘would maintain Oxford with the 
necessary changes.’ ‘And what 
are those? says Lothair. ‘ WVo/ 
much,’ says the professor. ‘I would 
simply get rid of the religion.’ 

On the whole, therefore, though 
Lothair is not a novel in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, it is a 
powerful, amusing, and brilliant ro- 
mance, rich in all the ripest fruits 
of imagination and fancy, political 
wisdom, and worldly insight ; and 
all the more amazing as the work 
of a keen statesman, who, in the 
scanty leisure of a busy life, has 
contrived, when long past the gol- 
den ardour of manhood, to write 
a book that will captivate readers 
of all ages, classes, and opinions. 
This is a real artistic triumph. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR, FRIARS’ FINANCES. 


THERE are times in the life of 
every man who has to earn his 
own bread by means of commerce, 
when the vehicle which is carrying 
himself and his fortunes through 
the streets of existence comes to a 
standstill by reason of some block 
in the thoroughfare. 

It does not signify what causes 
that block—whether a horse down, 
or a man run over, or a boy with 
a truck getting in the way—if the 
minutes be precious, and the ob- 
struction not removed with suffi- 
cient speed, the disastrous con- 
quences are the same to him. 

Other men may catch their trains, 
keep their appointments, make their 
fortunes, but the race, so far as he 
is concerned, is over. He has been 
cornered past hope, and checkmate 
in the game of life becomes conse- 
quently a mere question of time. 

Again, a man’s fate may be liken- 
ed to that of a ‘sweet’ bonnet caught 
by a shower when walking abroad 
without an umbrella. The storm of 
rain blows over, the sun shines forth 
warm and pleasant, other bonnets 
look dainty and pretty, but that 
bonnet will never be a sweet thing 
more ; the shower came too early, 
or cleared off too late, and the lace, 
and the net, and the flowers, and 
the ribbons are ruined past re- 
demption. 

The larger the town the more 
inevitably dead-blocks occur with 
men as with vehicles. Circum- 
stances are so certain, and human 
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beings so uncertain, that the man 
scarcely lives who has not in busi- 
ness found himself suddenly envi- 
roned by a mass of difficulties, from 
which he sees no possible means of 
extrication. 

Impossible means sometimes 
seem to open, and miracles of 
unexpected assistance frequently 
occur; but still, taking honest 
bankrupts all round, it may be 
very fairly presumed that nine out 
of ten were driven into the Gazette 
by being unable to get over a day, 
or a week, or a month in a (pecu- 
niarily) satisfactory manner. Be- 
yond that day, week, or month lay 
smooth water, had they only pos- 
sessed strength to reach it; but 
where they were out struggling the 
waves rolled high, and the rocks 
were dangerous, and there was 
never a rope thrown from land, 
nor a boat out of all those in 
sight that came to their rescue. 

It was in a dilemma of this kind 
Austin Friars had found himself on 
the day when he asked Mr. Gra- 
hame to lend that five hundred of 
which previous mention has been 
made. 

He was solvent, but he could 
not meet his engagements ; he felt 
in the position of a banker who, 
having locked up his money in 
securities inconvertible at short 
notices, suddenly becomes aware 
that a run has commenced. For 
once in his life Austin was, legiti- 
mately, hopelessly short of money, 
and he beheld no way, legitimately 
or illegitimately, of getting it. 

He went to this friend and to 
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that; he went to Luke Ross, as 
has been stated, only to find him ab- 
sent; he asked every man he could 
think of for help before four. He 
wrote entreatingly to Mr. Collis, 
who sent him four hundred—all he 
could spare. He even bethought 
him of Leadenhall-street, and low- 
ered his crest to go there; but Mr. 
Monteith had left early, and there 
was no one to sign a cheque. 

Mr. Steadly said he was very 
sorry, and offered to go up to 
Manchester - square himself; but 
that, Mr. Friars assured him, with 
an impatient oath, would be of no 
use. He wanted it before the bank 
closed. 

‘Would they not let you over- 
draw, sir, over the night ?’ ventured 
Mr. Steadly, who, though he did 
not like Austin or believe in him, 
still had great sympathy for a man 
in his position hard up for a few 
hours. 

‘Yes; but not enough,’ Austin 
answered. And then he stamped 
his heel on the ground, and pulled 
his whiskers and twisted his gloves, 
and said he must go. 

But still he stood for a moment 
irresolute, and Mr. Steadly inquired 
if there was nothing he could do 
for him, nowhere he could go. 

At the question Austin started 
just as if some one had wakened 
him from a sound sleep, and look- 
ed round at Mr. Steadly almost 
suspiciously doubtful, as, indeed, 
he had fair ground for being, of 
that individual's affectionate senti- 
ments towards himself. Then, re- 
covering his composure, he ans- 
wered, 

‘No, thank you; I will go to the 
bank, and see what I can do there.’ 
An unwonted piece of confidence 
to an inferior; foreign to the gene- 
ral character of Mr. Friars’ com- 
munications, 

To the bank, however, Mr. Friars 
did not proceed immediately. He 
returned to Billiter- square, bade 
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the clerks deny him to every one, 
locked the door of his office in- 
side, and wrote industriously for a 


time. Then he went out again, 
and did not return till long after 
bank hours. 

When he returned, the day had 
been got through, and his engage- 
ments met somehow — the block 
had been removed in time, and 
once again Austin was rolling 
along to fortune as fast as the 
heart of man could desire to travel. 

From that time there was no 
apparent shortness of money in 
the great City house. Austin did 
not borrow from any one. One 
experience, so he said, sickened 
him, as, indeed, it does most 
people ; only some find it impos- 
sible always to avoid swallowing 
the dose. 

He asked Luke Ross on a few 
occasions to get him discounts, 
alleging as a reason for the re- 
quest that his own bank had as 
much paper as it cared to do, 
which statement was indeed ac- 
curate ; and Luke doing well, and 
with that thousand pounds still in- 
tact, could afford to help him to a 
considerably larger amount, and 
make no scruple about doing so. 

Which politeness Mr. Friars at- 
tributed to the effect his own rise 
in the world produced even upon 
a steady- going fellow like Ross, 
who affected no awe for magnates, 
entertained heretical ideas concern- 
ing the omnipotence of wealth, and 
who said he did not believe in the 
modern doctrine of measuring every 
man by the length of his purse—a 
statement as absurd as untrue, Aus- 
tin considered. 

Nevertheless he felt less diffi- 
culty in asking a favour from Mr. 
Ross than from any other man 
living. He told himself this was 
because he had put Luke in the 
way of making his fortune ; but he 
knew better, viz. that the curious 
link which had bound them after a 
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fashion together made Luke more 
tolerant towards his faults than he 
would have been about those of a 
better man. 

Intellectually Mr. Friars looked 
down on Luke, regarding him but 
as a mere plodder, who would 
never be worth anything except 
what he amassed painfully and 
slowly ; but he acknowledged that 
he was useful, and, as times went, 
‘not a bad fellow.’ 

Every other male friend from 
whom Mr. Friars had, in the 
course of his life, borrowed money 
wanted something in return—not 
so Mr. Ross. He had never asked 
even for the loan of a five-pound 
note from Austin Friars; and Aus- 
tin knew quite well that even were 
he starving he would never ask for 
or take it. 

For which reason, and also be- 
cause he usually got what he want- 
ed from him, Austin was good 
enough to make the foregoing re- 
mark. 

Whilst Mr. Turner ruled chief in 
Billiter-square, and indeed for acon- 
siderable time afterwards, Luke was 
not favoured by many either of Mr. 
Friars’ letters or visits ; and when 
the business intimacy came to be 
renewed —if that could be called 
an intimacy which existed entirely 
in favours being asked by the one 
side and granted by the other— 
Austin’s demands were so fairly 
reasonable that Mr. Ross found no 
difficulty in complying with them. 

For reasons already stated, Luke 
stood well with his bankers, and he 
was therefore able to obtain what 
Mr. Friars required almost in the 
regular way of business ; and even 
when that gentleman came—as he 
did ultimately come—to need more 
than it was perfectly convenient for 
Mr. Ross to get, he still managed 
to ‘oblige his friend,’ by means of 
a connection which he had labori- 
ously formed during the course of 
years; and he was the more willing 
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to help since he really believed 
that Austin had turned over a 
fresh leaf at last, and that he must 
have worked hard and honestly to 
achieve such success as had for 
long attended his endeavours. 

He could have wished, it is true, 
either that Austin’s own resources 
had been greater or his faith in 
those at his (Luke’s) command 
less; but still he entertained no 
feeling of uneasiness concerning 
Mr. Friars’ solvency, and went on 
discounting and obliging and re- 
newing with an amiability that 
filled the person who required these 
favours with agreeable surprise. 

Up the remembered staircase 
in Scott’s-yard Austin came one 
day slowly—a throng of memories 
crowding upon him the while. He 
had been there often enough to 
grow accustomed to the changes 
wrought in the place and in him 
since that olden time when he and 
Yorke were happy there together, 
and sad too as well; and yet the 
long ago was very present with 
him on that especial day when he 
ascended the steps wearily, recol- 
lecting, as he did so, a face once 
bent over the balusters to welcome 
him, which might welcome him no 
more. 

He had gained a great deal, the 
world imagined ; but he also knew 
what he had lost. The future he 
once pictured as so enviable, so 
greatly to be desired, was his ; but 
he was lonely, and miserable, and 
ill, and he had not a soul in whom 
he could confide ; and the ghastly 
picture he had drawn for his own 
edification when Mr. Grahame con- 
gratulated him on his good looks 
and spirits passed very often before 
his eyes. 

What if that after all should be 
the end—the wecessary end? he 
asked himself; just a few drops 
of prussic acid or a plunge into 
the river? It might come to that, 
he told his own weary heart often, 
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when the heat and burden of the 
day, the toil and worry and tor- 
ment of his life seemed more than 
he could bear. He had not known 
a single hour’s real happiness since 
Yorke left him (that was the way 
he put it). That night, when the 
prospect opening out before him 
seemed so full of plenty and hap- 
piness, he had not thought much 
of her desolation ; but now, when 
he was in trouble himself, he cursed 
the fate which parted him from the 
only person who ever truly made 
his sorrows hers, and bore more 
than half his share of them. 

‘You are not looking well,’ Mr. 
Ross remarked, when his visitor 
had been talking for a minute or 
two on ordinary topics. 

‘I am not well,’ was the re- 
ply. : 
‘What is the matter—over-work, 
though, I suppose ? 

‘ Something of that, most likely.’ 

* You should take a holiday and 
go away for a time.’ 

‘I cannot do so at present: ina 
few months, perhaps.’ 

* But in a few months the change 
may not do you much good.’ 

‘Then I must remain ill, for I 
cannot leave London now. What 
I came about to-day, Ross, is to 
ask if you have discounted those 
bills of Thompsons’.’ 

‘Yes, of course, they were for a 
large amount; you did not sup- 
pose I could afford to keep them, 
surely ? 

‘QO, one never knows what you 
close quiet people are about. Did 
you get them done at your bank ?” 

‘No; by Messrs. Howe and 
Lovell.’ 

‘Would they ask their bankers 
to refer them, do you think ?” 

‘Not at all likely. Why do you 
want them referred ? 

‘Because Turner has closed his 
account at the British and Foreign.’ 

‘And if he have? suggested Luke 
Ross, 
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*O, I forgot you did not know. 
fe is Thompson and Co.’ 

For a moment Mr. Ross remained 
silent, utterly amazed ; then he said, 
with a quiet smile : 

‘So that was how you and he 
built the big house ?’ 

‘Not entirely. We had capital, 
or, to speak more correctly, Ae had.’ 

‘Well, every man to his taste ; 
but it was not a game I should 
have cared to play.’ 

‘Or that I should have cared to 
play with you for partner,’ answered 
Austin with equal frankness. 

‘ But how does it happen,’ asked 
Luke, ‘that if Mr. Turner have 
closed his account, he has within 
the last month made his accept- 
ances payable there ? 

‘O, the row was only a week 
ago.’ 

‘Then why can he not get them 
referred for himself?” 

‘Because he does not want his 
present people to know anything 
about the matter.’ 

‘I thought you and he had quar- 
relled long since.’ 

‘Yes; but quarrelling need not 
prevent two people being recon- 
ciled, or doing a little paper.’ 

‘Am I to understand, then, that 
this is all accommodation ?” 

‘ Most of it is, I confess.’ 

‘Yet you assured me those were 
trade bills ? 

‘ My dear fellow, I never for one 
moment thought you believed me ; 
I told you just what I imagined 
you would like to repeat to your 
friends.’ 

Mr. Friars took up a quill pen, 
and began pulling the feathers off 
it, cursing himself for his indiscre- 
tion the while Mr. Ross sat look- 
ing with bent brows at his blotting- 
book, wondering what he had best 
say and do under the circumstances. 

After a pause he began : 

‘Look here, Friars: if this be 
not all on the square— 

‘What do you mean by not all 
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on the square? interrupted Mr. 
Friars swiftly and angrily. 

‘Why, if Turner or you, or the 
rest of the people whose names 
are on those bills, and concerning 
whom I know as little as I did five 
minutes since about Thompson and 
Co.—if one, or both, or all of you 
be not able to meet the acceptances 
I have indorsed, it will just mean 
ruin to me,’ 

‘Do you think I am insolvent? 
demanded Mr. Friars. 

‘I hope and trust you are not,’ 
was the answer. 

‘Do you think Turner could pay 
twenty shillings ?’ 

‘I know even less of Mr. Turner’s 
affairs than I do of yours.’ 

‘Do you think the rest of the 
people whose paper you hold are 
all bound for Basinghall-street ?” 

‘They may be. I cannot tell’ 

‘Do you suppose your bankers, 
and wide-awake folks like Messrs. 
Howe and Lovell, would have dis- 
counted those bills had they not 
been satisfied concerning the re- 
spectability and soundness both of 
drawers and acceptors ?” 

‘I believe they did it entirely 
on the strength of my indorsement.’ 

‘You must believe, then, that 
you stand remarkably high in the 
good opinion of the powers that 
be,’ said Austin with a sneer. 

‘Yes,’ Luke answered, remark- 
ing the sneer, but apparently taking 
no notice of it; ‘I believe I have 
done so for some time past.’ 

‘Since a certain lady left Lon- 
don,’ guessed Austin; and then, 
finding that the other kept silence, 
he went on: ‘ Ah, I always thought 
you were trading on her money.’ 

‘You were mistaken in your 
thought, then,’ Luke replied. ‘I 
have never used one sixpence of 
Mrs. Forde’s money in this busi- 
ness since she went back to Forde 
Hall.’ 

*O, of course I was only joking ; 
and you must have known it,’ Mr. 
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Friars said hastily, not liking the 
tone in which the lasi sentence was 
spoken ; but Mr. Ross knew no 
such thing, though once again he 
felt it politic to take no further no- 
tice of the implied taunt. 

‘Well, about those bills,’ Mr. 
Friars resumed. ‘ It will do Turner 
a great deal of harm if they go into 
the British and Foreign and are not 
referred.’ 

‘It would do me harm for them 
to be returned ; but why it should 
hurt Mr. Turner I cannot imagine.’ 

‘I do not know either; only I 
saw him to-day, and he said it 
would,’ 

‘You will give me the money, ot 
course ?” 

‘I have brought over a cheque 
with me. You need not use it till 
the day before.’ 

‘ Very well, then, I will see what 
I can do. And, Friars, try to get 
away, if only for a short time. You 
certainly will be laid up, unless you 
take warning in time.’ 

‘Supposing things go on well for 
the next six months, I think I shall 
try to sell the whole concern and 
retire. ‘Turner wanted to buy me 
out at the time of our little misun- 
derstanding. I wish I had taken 
him at his word.’ 

‘Has the affair not answered 
your expectations, then ?” 

*‘ More—far more ; but the price 
I have paid for success has been a 
degree too high.’ 

* How do you mean ?” 

‘ Only part of the purchase-money 
is paid as yet,’ answered Mr. Friars 
enigmatically ; ‘but I sometimes 
fancy the whole of it will be my 
life.’ 

‘ Nonsense, man!’ returned Luke. 
* You are a little low now, and look 
on the dark side of everything. If 
you would only run out of town for 
a fortnight you would come back 
again a different being. Your wife 
ought to insist upon your going.’ 

*O, she does not know there is 
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anything the matter with me,’ Austin 
answered. ‘I leave home so early, 
and get back—when I go back at 
all—so late at night, that we scarce- 
ly see anything of each other. As 
far as domestic comfort is concern- 
ed, I should be better off if I were 
a mechanic earning his couple of 
pounds a week.’ 

‘ The best thing you can do is to 
retire and buy an estate far away in 
the country.’ 

‘Where I should do nothing for 
the first month,’ said Mr. Friars, 
‘except lie on the grass and rest.’ 

And then he went away, seem- 
ingly a little more cheerful, and 
pleased at the vision of tranquillity 
himself had conjured up. 

‘I wonder what is the matter 
with him,’ thought Luke, mentally 
contemplating over again the hag- 
gard anxious face, and the thin 
white hands, and the quick nervous 
flush, and the figure on which his 
clothes seemed literally to hang. 
* Taking it altogether, I fancy, first 
and last, he has paid dear for his 
whistle. Well, I suppose it is what 
we all do; only the difference is, 
that after paying some of us never 
get even the whistle.’ 

That had been his own case: 
when a child he had cried for the 
moon, but the moon went sailing 
on through the sky perfectly re- 
gardless of his tears; when he was 
a man he loved a woman beyond 
his reach, and through all this 
lonely desolate time she, too, had 
never come one step the nearer to 
him for all his anguish ; nay, rather, 
every step she took removed her 
farther from him, and left the future 
of his life more barren than before. 
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AN AWKWARD CRISIS, 


*I rHouGHT you told me,’ said 
Mr. Howe, of the firm of Howe 
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and Lovell, to Luke Ross, some 
few months after the dialogue re- 
ported in the last chapter took 
place—‘ I thought you told me that 
Messrs. Thompson and Co. had re- 
moved theiraccount from the British 
and Foreign ?” 

‘And so they have,’ replied Mr. 
Ross, remembering at the moment 
that he had got a second bill re- 
ferred very lately through his own 
bankers. 

‘ Excuse me, but they have not,’ 
was the answer. ‘I had a cheque 
of theirs the other day on the Brit- 
ish and Foreign which went through 
our bank in regular course and was 
duly paid at theirs.’ 

‘Then they must have reopened 
it,’ said Luke. 

‘ My dear sir, they never closed 
it, for I made personal inquiry in 
the matter.’ 

‘And do you mean to say— 

‘Yes, I mean to say exactly what 
I have said ; they are now at the 
British and Foreign; they have 
been there and they will be there, 
so far as I know, to the end of the 
chapter.’ 

‘I only repeated to you what I 
was told myself.’ 

‘ That, of course ; but why were 
you told so?’ 

‘I can only imagine that my in- 
formant was himself deceived.’ 

‘ Your informant being—’ 

Luke hesitated—then he said, 

‘I do not see why there should 
be any disguise about the matter. 
Mr. Friars was my authority.’ 

‘You had a good deal of trouble 
some three or four years back in 
connection with Mr. Friars’ accept- 
ances?’ Mr. Howe said interroga- 
tively. 

‘Yes,’ Luke replied, ‘ but they 
were all paid at last.’ 

‘ And you have continued to do 
business with him ever since ?” 

‘No,’ was the answer. ‘I have 
never done business with him in 
my life. Those first bills were given 
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for money owing by Mr. Friars to 
the person who found the capital 
with which I started. Everything 
I have done for him lately has been 
entirely a matter—I cannot say of 
friendship, for he is not a friend 
of mine — but of friendly assist- 
ance.’ 

‘And you have derived no benefit 
from those transactions ?” 

‘Not to the extent of sixpence ; 
rather the contrary.’ 

‘You must be a most obliging 
acquaintance,’ observed Mr. Howe; 
and Luke bit his lips at the remark, 
but tried, and successfully, to-keep 
his temper. 

‘There is nothing more difficult, 
I suppose, than to believe in truth,’ 
began Mr. Howe, after a pause ; 
‘but I believe you, Mr. Ross, sin- 
gular as your statement sounds.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Luke replied, ‘ for 
I feel it must have tried your faith. 
The plain fact is this, however—I 
do not like Austin Friars, but I like 
to help him when I can—further, 
the capital I have referred to was 
left in my hands with an implied 
understanding that when he wanted 
assistance I was to afford it.’ 

‘Mr. Friars seems to be rich in 
friends.’ 

‘I doubt it, the other said, and 
then ensued a second silence, which 
was at length broken by Mr. Howe 
with these words : 

‘I suppose there is no doubt but 
that Mr. Friars is perfectly solvent 
now ? 

‘I should imagine not.’ 

‘Then, were I you, I should 
come to some satisfactory under- 
standing with him on the subject 
we have been discussing, and get 
him at once to lodge sufficient 
money to meet all the bills you may 
have got discounted for him.’ 

* Why do you advise me to adopt 
such a course ?’ Luke asked hastily. 
‘You surely do not imagine—’ and 
then he stopped short, warned to 
do so bya look in Mr. Howe’s eye 
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and a sudden movement of his 
hand. 

‘Not for a moment,’ said that 
gentleman ; ‘ but still I should do 
so, and at once. It will be a real 
kindness to him, believe me.’ 

‘ Of course this is strictly confi- 
dential,’ Mr. Ross ventured, in an 
almost entreating tone. 

‘Of course—unless I am com- 
pelled to treat it otherwise.’ 

And Luke walked out of the 
office with a faint sick feeling op- 
pressing him ; with the sensation 
of one who has received some un- 
expected and violent blow. 

He did not go direct to Billiter- 
square ; he was not a man to act 
upon a sudden impulse, or to let 
suspicion blind his reason ; so he 
went back to Scott’s-yard and fin- 
ished his daily work and ate his 
dinner—bringing no great appetite 
to the meal—and was just in the 
act of drawing up an easy-chair to 
the fire, in order to think Mr. 
Howe’s suggestions over at his lei- 
sure, when he heard a loud knock 
and ring at the front door, and im- 
mediately afterwards Mr. Friars 
entered. 

‘I was just wanting to see you, 
Friars,’ Mr. Ross remarked. 

‘And, as you may conclude by 
my being here, I was just wanting 
to see you,’ Austin replied ; ‘and 
since we both desired the same 
thing, I will not make the apology 
for intruding after office-hours, and 
so forth, that I intended. Now, 
what is your trouble? We may as 
well get that over first.’ 

‘No,’ Luke answered ; ‘we will 
get yours, if you please. Mine is, 
I know, a longer one. Sit down.’ 
And he pushed the solitary arm- 
chair his room boasted towards 
Austin, who took possession of it, 
while he said, 

‘1 want help over to-morrow.’ 

‘ For how much, and for what ?” 

‘To meet a payment; and I am 
about eight hundred short.’ 
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‘I have not three at command.’ 

‘Could you get me a bill done ? 

‘No; that I cannot,’ Luke said 
slowly. ‘I fancy my discounts are 
pretty nearly stopped.’ 

‘What can you mean ?” 

‘Just this: that you and I and 
the people upon whom you have 
drawn must manage to meet the 
paper I have of yours now under 
discount, for I shall not be able to 
renew.’ 

‘My God! Don’t say that ! Aus- 
tin exclaimed ; and Luke saw de- 
spair written across his face in 
characters he could read with the 
light thrown thereon by Mr. Howe’s 
revelations. 

‘But I must say it, Luke per- 
sisted ; ‘ and for your sake and mine 
too, I must say more, and ask you, 
Friars, what there is queer about 
your paper ?” 

‘Queer ! repeated Austin. ‘What 
the deuce are you driving at ?” 

‘Do you mean to brave it out, 
or shall I tell you what I know, 
that you have been deceiving me 
—that those acceptances are no 
acceptances at all?” 

‘ Be plain, man, and have it out,’ 
interrupted Austin. ‘What is it 
you suspect ?” 

‘I am not going to tell you, since 
even walls have ears. The word 
shall not be mentioned between us 
while there is a chance of return. 
It is no time, this, Friars, to blame 
you, or I should have something 
to say about the way you have let 
me in. I will be your friend if you 
permit. Tell me just how you 
stand, and if, with my help, you can 
pull through, you shall.’ 

‘ I swear to you, Ross, I am solv- 
ent.’ 

‘Then why did you ever com- 
mence this?” 

Without the slightest hesitation 
Austin told him. 

‘A day came,’ he said, ‘when 
the receipts utterly failed to pay the 
outgoings. I was doing a fine busi- 
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ness, but I could not get help. I 
had friends who might haveassisted, 
but they were away. The plan came 
into my head, standing in Mon- 
teith’s office, and I hailed it as an 
inspiration. It seemed so easy, and 
it was so easy just at first.’ 

‘What was the first?’ asked Luke. 

‘One on Thompson. I got it 
done at my own bank; and from 
that time, whenever I was short, I 
helped myself; and had business 
kept on tolerably good I should 
not, by this time, have needed any- 
thing of the sort. But somehow I 
could not attend latterly to my or- 
dinary work. I grew ill and low 
and nervous—’ 

‘I am sorry for you, from my 
heart ! Luke exclaimed earnestly, 
as Austin suddenly broke down. 

It is said that the state of mind 
which pities a sinner instead of con- 
demning him is morally low; but 
in the records of Christianity it 
seems to me not unworthy of a 
place. Let this be as it may, how- 
ever, Luke, seated by his own 
hearth, listening to this poor weak 
wretch’s confessions, felt heartily 
sorry for him. It was swch an end 
—O merciful Father! it was such 
an ending to the story which might 
have terminated so differently, that 
Luke’s heart was moved to a pity it 
had never before known for man ; 
and he determined that if any stone 
he might turn could save Austin, 
the man should not be taken up 
before Alderman Turtle, and duly 
committed for trial, and tried at 
the assizes, and found guilty, and 
sentenced — well, to something 
which would as inevitably kill him 
as if Calcraft were called in to assist 
at an, for Austin, excessively early 
toilet. 

Afterwards Austin Friars said his 
friend’s kindness on that eventful 
evening prevented his committing 
suicide ; but no one who knew Aus- 
tin credited the statement. 

It would have required a great 
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deal of misery—physical misery, I 
mean—ere Mr. Friars would have 
parted with a life that, spite of all 
its annoyances, had not been purely 
unpleasant. 

Yet for once Mr. Friars proved 
grateful, and expressed himself 
gratefully—a fact not entirely un- 
worthy of notice here. 

Had he proved true as well, it 
might have fared better with him; 
but he could not, even in that 
supreme moment, tell Luke the 
precise extent of his trouble. There 
were one or two small items he kept 
back of no concern, it might be, to 
any one save the owner, yet which 
proved eventually of vital conse- 
quence to him. 

Late into the night they two most 
dissimilar talked earnestly ; the fire 
burned low, and the gas (pressure 
being turned off at the works) 
burned dim ; but still Austin and 
Luke Ross talked on. At length 
the younger man said, 

‘It is nearly two o'clock, and 
you can never get back to High- 
gate to-night—will you take a bed 
here ?” 

‘No,’ Austin answered, ‘I will 
go back to Billiter-square ; I have 
slept there five nights out of six 
lately.’ 

‘1 will walk so far with you,’ Mr. 
Ross said. And in the winter's 
night, or rather morning, they 
paced through the deserted streets 
to that Square close by which an- 
other man, in whose fortunes some 
readers were interested six years 
back, had done much harder and 
much honester work than Austin 
Friars ever knew the meaning 
of. 

At the door of his office Mr. 
Friars wrung Luke’s hand. ‘You 
have been the best friend I ever 
knew,’ he said, ‘and I shall never 
forget, and I shall try to deserve 
your kindness.’ 

Nevertheless he had lied to Luke, 
and Luke, walking back to Scott’s- 
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yard with the excitement subsiding 
and the glamour removed, felt 
vaguely conscious of the fact. 

* Yet he need not have deceived 
me, surely,’ Luke considered ; which 
only proved how little he knew ot 
the manners and habits of those 
who fail to speak the truth, since 
it is not as a rule because he is 
talking to you, or to me, reader, or 
to anybody else, that a man lies, 
but just because he is speaking to 
somebody, because he cannot help 
it, because it is part of his nature 
so to do; as much part of his na- 
ture as Doctor Watts asserts bark- 
ing and biting is that of dogs. 

It does not arise from forethought 
or deliberation. Most probably, if 
the man deliberated at all, he would 
decide that, however painful it 
might be to speak frankly and deal 
fairly, honest truthfulness would, 
after all, prove his best course. 

We talk of a liar as though he 
lied on purpose, never considering 
that it is more difficult for some 
persons to speak the truth than for 
an English child to converse in 
French. 

It is so natural, however, for a 
man who is not in the habit of 
stating black to be white, and cre- 
diting the statement himself, to 
believe another who assures him, 
‘Upon my word, you now know 
everything,’ that although it was 
foolish in Luke Ross to imagine 
Austin had not deceived him, be- 
cause he could have no possible 
object in doing so, the majority of 
people placed in his position might 
easily have been deluded into the 
same error. 

To an ordinary mind Austin had 
so much to gain by speaking the 
truth, and so much to lose by at- 
tempting further deception, that, 
even while Luke doubted the man, 
he ultimately accepted his facts, 
and, satisfied by an examination of 
the Billiter-square books that, if 
the printed memoranda furnished 
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by Austin in addition were correct, 
the business was considerably more 
than solvent, he set himself to work 
in order that Mr. Friars might be 
extricated without public disgrace 
from the pit into which he had 
stumbled. 

It was not light labour by any 
means, but Luke had not antici- 
pated it would prove light. His 
hope was that for reward some day 
Yorke might know, and if she never 
knew, why, his own heart told him 
that it was for her dear sake he was 
working now as he had laboured 
in those old times when he and 
Austin were together in Scott’s- 
yard, struggling for the fortune 
which ever eluded their grasp. 

That he should have come to do 
so much for Austin, dissociated 
from Yorke, sometimes amazed 
himself; but he had learnt, in the 
years which had come and gone 
since he first made Mr. Friars’ 
acquaintance, that which can ne- 
ver be thoroughly taught by any 
one save a woman, nor practised 
by any one save a man :—since the 
woman’s theory, being more beau- 
tiful, is less capable of realisation; 
while the man’s slow working out 
of her theory clothes, oftentimes 
as with a glory, the otherwise 
commonplace transactions of his 
daily life. 

The one key is pitched so high 
that few are able to carry on the 
melody from hour to hour, and 
from week to week; while the other 
commences so low that it is capable 
without weariness of swelling into 
louder and louder music as the 
need for its strength increases. The 
woman can place a man’s finger on 
the notes, and tell him fluently how 
to discourse sweet sounds; but long 
after she has turned aside weary 
and disappointed he will be rolling 
out those grand harmonies, tenderly 
bringing forth those sweet and gentle 
airs which seem to refine our hu- 
manity, and inspire us with valour 
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and endurance to fight out the 
battle of life. 

But to Luke, fighting out his 
battle, there came then no echo 
of the music himself was making. 
Afterwards, in the watches of the 
night, and sometimes in the day- 
time, when his feet strayed along 
pleasant paths he walked alone, 
there came to his soul a grateful 
murmur from that AZolian harp the 
strings of which are swept now and 
then by the winds of memory. 

He had done something—he had 
done his best—he had striven to 
keep sorrow and disgrace from his 
fellow-man—the man se had loved; 
and if he failed to save him utterly, 
as he did, the fault lay not in Luke 
Ross or in his endeavours, but in 
Austin Friars himself. 

For, as I have said, the man 
could not be honest ; he could not 
bare the state of his affairs to Luke 
and say, with any shadow of truth, 
‘ That is the worst! He told him 
part, and allowed him to help him 
with part ; but in this, as in every 
other transaction of his life, he kept 
something back, and that ‘some- 
thing’ eventually proved his un- 
doing. 

Of himself he was not able to 
face the worst ; even commercially 
he could not compass his own sal- 
vation. He worked harder than 
any man knew; he lay awake at 
night planning ways and means ; 
he was at his post early, and so 
late took rest, but nothing availed. 
The hour again came, as it always 
does come again and again and 
again to such people, when he 
could ‘ not see his way,’ or let any- 
body else see it for him; when in 
his despair he wrote to Yorke 
Forde, and Yorke, in reply, re- 
ferred him to—Luke Ross. 

He might have known it was 
just the course a woman would 
adopt, yet he sat when he received 
her note like one paralysed ; while 
almost at the same moment Luke 
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Ross, reading her letter, felt satis- 
fied Austin had deceived him, 
and that, to quote his own mental 
expression, the ‘last card was 
truniped.’ 

Which it was. Within a week 
there came to Billiter-square a for- 
mal notice that ‘Your draft on 
Grahame has been returned dis- 
honoured ; whilst three days after, 
Mr. Steadly, checking Mr. Mon- 
teith’s pass-book, found therein a 
most singular entry: Friars, 720/. 
35. 7a. 

Now, to Mr. Steadly’s certain 
knowledge, for he was confidential 
clerk and manager, that draft had 
never been accepted by Monteith. 
There was no entry of it anywhere ; 
and closely scanning the signature 
scrawled across the bill, Mr. Steadly 
broke out into a cold sweat, for he 
could have sworn that Mr. Mon- 
teith had never written the A. Mon- 
teith which there met his eyes ; and 
in a moment it flashed across his 
mind, as in Howe and Lovell’s 
office it had flashed through the 
mind of Luke Ross, that the solu- 
tion of the enigma which puzzled 
them both was FORGERY. 

An ugly word to write, an uglier 
perhaps to speak ; and so ugly it 
proved to Mr. Steadly’s imagina- 
tion that, folding the paper up 
carefully, he took his way to Aus- 
tin’s office and asked if he could 
speak a few words to him alone. 

‘What is it? Austin asked, 
though right well he knew what 
was coming. 

‘I find, sir,’ began Mr. Steadly, 
‘that an acceptance of Mr. Mon- 
teith’s for 720/. 3s. 7@. was paid last 
week, and it puzzles me, for I have 
no memorandum or entry of it what- 
soever ; neither can I discover for 
what transaction it was given.’ 

‘And supposing you cannot, what 
then ? asked Austin defiantly. 

‘Why, Mr. Friars, I hoped you 
would tell me, and so enable it to 
go through the books now.’ 
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‘I am confident you never came 
here on such an errand with Mr. 
Monteith’s knowledge.’ 

‘ No, sir, Mr. Monteith is, as you 
know, at Pau ; and the pair looked 
at each other for a moment defiant- 
ly, then Austin said, 

‘Mr. Steadly, I do not mind 
telling you confidentially that Mr. 
Monteith accepted that bill for me 
as an accommodation. I required 
the amount, and he was short at 
the time, and he lent me his name. 
That is the whole story ; you need 
not mention it to him lest he should 
be vexed at my letting any third 
person know; but I think I may 
trust you, Mr. Steadly, and when Mr. 
Monteith returns and ycu go away 
for your little holiday, you must let 
me contribute a trifle towards tra- 
velling expenses. Stay, I may as 
well give it to you now in case you 
should be shy about coming.’ 

Saying which Mr. Friars pulled 
his cheque-book towards him and 
would have begun to write, but 
that Mr. Steadly stopped him. 

‘Please do not, Mr. Friars; I 
cannot take your money.’ 

‘Why not, you fool? and the 
sharp sudden change in Austin’s 
manner was wonderful to see. 

‘ Because it would be like taking 
hush-money ; and I do not intend 
to hold my tongue.’ 

‘You mean to go blabbing about 
our affairs all over London ?” 

‘No, sir; I only mean to ask 
Mr. Monteith to tell me if he re- 
collects accepting this bill.’ And 
Mr. Steadly drew the paper from 
his pocket-book. 

In an access of rage Austin seized 
the document, tore it in two, and 
then flung it upon the blazing fire, 
where, before Mr. Steadly could 
rush forward to the rescue, it was 
nothing but charred and useless 
scraps that crumbled into powder 
as he touched them. 

‘You can make impertinent in- 
quiries now, if you like,’ said Aus- 
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tin; ‘you had better have taken 
my offer and held your tongue.’ 

‘It will be for Mr. Monteith to 
make inquiries when he returns,’ 
answered Mr. Steadly. 

‘You can wait till he thinks fit 
to do so, then, I suppose,’ retorted 
Austin, murmuring to himself, as 
Mr. Steadly left the room : 

‘Now, if it would only please 
the Almighty to take Monteith to 
himself, I should believe in an 
overruling Providence. His cough 
was no better when Mary heard 
last.’ 

And he turned again to face the 
worst of the troubles which were 


closing round him, unconscious 
that Mr. Steadly, instead of waiting 
patiently for his principal’s return, 
had, after an inspection of Mon- 
teith’s balance on the day when 
Austin declared he had given that 
acceptance, telegraphed over to 
France : 

‘A bill, dated 26th October, 
drawn by A. Friars and Co., was 
due last week. There seems to 
have been some omission, as I 
can find no record of it in the 
books.’ 

The answer to which ran as fol- 
lows : 

‘I leave for London to-night.’ 





COMFORT. 


—_—>—— 


O, prize the blesstd present while ’tis here, 
Although it seem to bear its meed of pain ; 

The bitter time will come when, tear for tear, 
You'll long for e’en its sorrows back again. 


As chants the lark untiring joy each day, 
Without one pang to think the sun must set ; 

As autumn winds among the red leaves play 
Without a pause the summer to regret ; 


So value thou the light while it is thine, 

Nor grieve that darker hours may be in store ; 
Enjoy what is around thee, nor repine 

To think past happiness can come no more. 


For surely as to-morrow’s sun will rise 
To hear the skylark’s ecstasy of song, 
Surely as summer hours will bring supplies 
Of fresh green leaves for winds to play among ; 


So, when thy night is past—and come it must— 
Will rise the gleam of everlasting morn ; 
Spirit to spirit, dust unto the dust : 
The darkest hour is aye before the dawn. 
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THE SADNESS OF MODERN POETRY. 


A REMONSTRANCE BY AN OLD FOGEY. 


a cn 


Ir must often have occurred to 
those who are in the habit of seek- 
ing poetry for comfort and pleasure 
(shall we say that these must either 
be engaged, or recovering from an 
engagement, or about to enter into 
an engagement ?), that the litera- 
ture of modern times is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its conspicuous want 
of a love-poet. There is no poet 
among us—and there has not been 
one among us for very many years 
—capable of treating love in the 
frank, manly, and cheerful spirit 
peculiar to the Elizabethan writers, 
for example. All our poets have 
been writing of love as busily as 
they could ; but in these days the 
passion has become an intangible 
thing, twin-sister with melancholy, 
and only to be spoken of as the 
inspiration of sadness. Of late 
years especially there has been 
no love-poet at all, if we except 
Alfred de Musset ; and even with 
him love has a wholly false and un- 
real aspect. We do not say that 
Alfred de Musset has described 
unreally the sad experiences of his 
own life, or that he has not written 
many touching and tender poems 
about unfortunate love ; but we say 
that he errs as a man and as a poet 
in describing as intrinsically sad 
what ought to be, and what was 
once considered to be, the most 
a. of all the circumstances of 
ife. 


‘There is no life on earth but being in love,’ 


cries Ben Jonson; but we have 
Alfred de Musset complaining 


(beautifully enough, it must be 
admitted) : 


‘Nous n‘avons pas plus tét ce roseau dans 
la main 
Que le vent nous l’enléve ;’ 


—no sooner have we the frail rose- 
leaf of love in our hands than the 
wind blows it away. And coming 
home to our own modern poets, 
which of them has sung of love as 
it ought to be sung? They have 
all been playing intellectual pranks 
with him—teaching the boy to put 
himself into strained attitudes, and 
clothing him with all manner of 
very respectable, but rather tame- 
coloured, garments, until he has 
gone off in a pet to join company 
with the old dramatists and lyrical 
writers, who knew better how to 
humour him and speak of him. 
Suppose these pages are read by 
some favoured youth who has just 
bade farewell to his mistress, and 
bears away with him the pleasant 
consecration of a kiss. Does he 
look for sympathy in the moody 
self-regarding tall-talking passion of 
Byron’s poor heroes, or in the intel- 
lectual rainbows of Shelley’s pages, 
or in the forced analysis of Mr. 
Browning, or in the convulsive 
hysteria of Mr. Swinburne, or in the 
pretty sexless emotion which Mr. 
Tennyson so gracefully describes ? 
Surely not! You will find him hum- 
ming a song that Lovelace or Her- 
rick sang, or reading some story ot 
hearty and joyous love-making that 
Shakespeare or Ben Jonson wrote. 
In those days, there was less of 
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‘this pretty riddling way of wooing,’ 
in which women become the sub- 
ject of chastened epigrammatic 
couplets, supposed to be uttered by 
a man who can scarcely lift up his 
eyes to the divinity whom he holds 
in awe and adoration. The poets 
of the old times wrote as gracefully 
as do ours ; but they wrote of actual 
women, whom they treated as wo- 
men, not as phantasms. When 
Robert Henryson described the 
beautiful garments he would choose 
for his lady-love, he first exacted 
that she should ‘love him best’ 
and ‘ work after his will : 
‘Would my good lady love me best 
And work after my will, 


I should a garment goodliest 
Gar make her body till.’ 


Of high honour her hood was to 
be; of chastity her dress; of be- 
nignity her belt ; of humility her 
mantle ; and these would become 
her better than any suit of green or 
gray she had ever worn. Sir Ro- 
bert Ayton too, when his good 
lady did not ‘love him best,’ wrote 
in a fashion which might well be 
studied by the poets of these days 
(who seem, indeed, to be all re- 
jected lovers). He does not wholly 
cease to love his mistress; but he 
will not debase himself to pray for 
pity, or to whine over his mis- 
fortune : 
‘When new desires had conquered thee, 
And changed the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still. 
Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 
Yet do thou glory in thy choice, 
Thy choice of 4¢s good fortune boast : 
I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost ; 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A-begging to a beggar's door.’ 
Of course, it is much more easy to 
write philosophy than to practise it ; 
and although Sir John Suckling’s 





fond lover may take the advice of 
his friend, and cry, 
‘If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 
The devil take her !’ 
it is very probable that he will be 
very wretched all the same. But 
what we maintain is, that love in 
all its phases is frankly, sincerely, 
naturally treated by the old writers ; 
and, accordingly, we find disap- 
pointed love, as well as joyous and 
fortunate love, in the lyrics that 
have become immortal. But even 
the disappointed lovers (instead of 
regarding their tears with a micro- 
scope, and then breaking out into 
blasphemy about the arrangements 
of Providence, as the modern poe- 
try-lover does) act like human be- 
ings. They 
‘Visit, talk, do business, play, 
And for a need laugh out a day ; 


Who does not thus in Cupid's school, 
He makes not love, but plays the fool.’ 


Of modern poets, there is none 
who has gone so near treating love 
in a simple and natural fashion 
as William Morris; and in one 
or two poems, such as the Lovers 
of Gudrun, and in several of his 
lyrics, he has touched the secret 
springs of sympathy in represent- 
ing the most powerful of human 
passions with as few ornamental 
graces of diction as is possible 
nowadays. But even he cannot es- 
cape from the mood of morbid and 
melancholy contemplation which 
has taken possession of the modern 
poetical mind. Even the charm- 
ing song which occurs in Ogier the 
Pane has the sad refrain of doubt 
and despair : 

‘In the white-flowered hawthorn brake, 

Love, be merry for my sake ; 

Twine the blossoms in my hair, 

Kiss me where I am most fair, 

Kiss me, love; for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death ? 
And her lover, in reply, instead of 
seizing the happy time, taking it for 
what it is worth, and letting the re- 
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mainder of life shift for itself, must 
needs bid her weep over the days 
that are passing, that when he is 
‘sad and old, and near his death,’ 
he may remember what has been. 
Very different, and a good deal 
more sensible, is the address of 
Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd to 
his Love, when he cries : 
‘ Come, live with me, and be my love, 

And we will ali the pleasures prove 

That valleys, groves, and hills and fields, 

Woods, or steepy mountain yields.’ 

It may be that the passionate shep- 

herd and his love were likely to 

meet with difficulties in the way of 

their spending their life sitting 
‘upon the rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sang madrigals ; 
and, indeed, Raleigh put into verse 
the possible reply of the maiden to 
this charming invitation. But then 
the intention of the passionate shep- 
herd was excellent. Knowing that 
we can only live one life, he saw no 
reason why he should let the possi- 
ble enjoyment of it slip through his 
fingers. There is admirable philo- 
sophy in Cowley’s couplet : 
‘To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them: / have lived to- 
day.’ 

This leads us on to consider 
how modern poets treat the general 
affairs of life, of which love only 
forms a part. And here, again, we 
find the same tendency to an un- 
reasoning and unreal sadness. Mr. 
Tennyson is prominently the leader 
of this mournful choir, whose busi- 
ness it seems to be to sing the de- 
solation and the uselessness of life. 
Once, indeed, we find this ‘idle 
singer of an empty day’ goaded in- 
to rebellion against himself—when 
the hectic lover of Maud gets so 
tired of bewailing the meanness 
and misery of life, that he suddenly 
resolves to go and shoot a Russian. 
There is a well-known joke which 
represents a Frenchman describing 
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an Englishman as coming down to 
breakfast, looking out of the win- 
dow, and saying: ‘ It is a beautiful 
morning; let us go out and kill 
something.’ A similar safety-valve 
occurs to Maud’s impassioned lover, 
who has got disgusted with bad 
groceries and hustings speeches ; 
but elsewhere Mr. Tennyson does 
not suggest this happy alternative 
to his emasculated men and vision- 
ary women, who have all such a 
gift of graceful melancholy speech. 
We have not the least wish in the 
world to say anything in deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Tennyson’s rank as a 
poet, or of that of any other living 
poet. Considering the tendencies 
of the times, we gladly welcome a 
warm and hearty appreciation of 
whatever is excellent in the finer 
arts ; and we do not desire to quar- 
rel with any kindly exaggeration 
which may mark the public recep- 
tion of such treasures. We merely 
point out this universal trick of 
sadness as a peculiar phenomenon 
in literature ; and it is one which 
characterises the poetry of the last 
generation aswell as of this. Words- 
worth, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, 
were all more or less poets of sad- 
ness, whose 
‘dazed eyes 

Have seen a new tinge in the western skies,’ 


as the last of them mournfully 
wrote ; and even under the affected 
gloom and the histrionic gaiety of 
much of Byron’s writing there lurks 
a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction, 
which is only a little too active to 
allow itself to subside into despair. 
When the world was younger, poe- 
try had a happier and a healthier 
tone. ‘It is the business of art,’ 
says Lessing, ‘to be joyous; to be 
a pleasure to men.’ And in former 
times poetry was a pleasure at once 
to him who sang and to him who 
heard. Above all, poetry in those 
days dealt with life as it is—treated 
life in an honest frank way, and had 
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not lost human interest by a pro- 
cess of sublimation. Poetry has of 
late been so busy with introspec- 
tion (seated as Brahma is supposed 
to sit, and engaged in the same oc- 
cupation) that it has lost interest in 
the concerns of life, and taken to 
analysing the emotions of a set of 
intellectual demi-gods, who have 
sprung, like Minerva, from the brain 
of our modern Jupiters. When, in 
former times, philosophy invaded 
the realm of song, it was practical, 
not metaphysical, and had a fine 
business-like air of reality about it. 
That was excellent advice, as well 
as ‘choicely good poetry,’ of Wil- 
liam Dunbar when he wrote : 


‘ Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind 
The wavering of this wretched world of 
sorrow : 
To God be humble ; to thy friend be kind ; 
And with thy neighbours gladly lend and 
borrow : 
His chance to-night ; it may be thine to- 
morrow. 
Be blythe in heart for any aventure ;* 
For with wise men it has been said aforow, 
Without gladness availes no treasure.’ 
This direct and homely portrai- 
ture of real life in song was na- 
tnrally inimical to anything like 
the morbid phantasms which crowd 
our modern poetry. The old poets 
knew that life was very far from 
being a misery and a mistake. 
They had not everything they 
wished ; but they knew what they 
wanted, and they were content to 
take life as, on the whole, a re- 
markably wholesome and _ enjoy- 
able thing even without these. 
Yet their wishes were reasonable 
enough. Cowley wrote: 


‘Ah! yet ere I descend to the grave, 
May 1a small house and large garden have, 
And a few friends ; and many books both 

true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too ; 
And since love ne'er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian angels are— 
Only beloved, and loving me !' 


* This is ordinarily printed ‘my adventure.’ 
We have ventured upon this alteration, and 
omitted the final ¢ of ‘ hearte.’ 


And Swift and Pope, afud Horace, 
wished that they had 


‘clear 
For life six hundred pounds a year, 
A handsome house to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden's end,’ &c. 


Dare one of Mr. Tennyson’s gen- 
tlemen (who ‘have but fed on the 
roses and lain in the lilies of life’) 
tell you how much he would like 
to have a year, and describe the 
house he would build? Do not let 
us be unjust, however. Chacun 
@ son métier. The realities of life 
have been abandoned to the comic 
versifiers, who whip them up into 
pretty trifles for drawing-room ta- 
bles; while the Muse of serious 
poetry has enthroned herself in 
state, and sits watching the pro- 
gress of the stars. It is but na- 
tural, then, that the rabble outside 
should take but little heed of her. 
What she utters is a series of 
conundrums to them. The Ger- 
man peasant recites the ballads of 
Schiller, or sings Heine’s touching 
little verses as he sits with his 
family round the stove in the win- 
ter; the French peasant’s dull, 
wondering, animal-like eyes will 
lighten up with pleasure and satis- 
faction as he thinks of a reck- 
less carol of Béranger ; the Scotch 
ploughman, in a voice grown harsh 
with the singing of ‘ Bangor’ and 
‘ Martyrdom,’ croons to himself 
some song of Burrs or Tannahill 
as he goes to his work in the 
morning; but for poor Hodge, 
what help is there? Perhaps he 
knows some affected mawkish 
verses of Moore, who was an 
Irishman! The poetry of his own 
country is shut out from him ; un- 
less, indeed, he reads the Canter- 
bury Tales, or Macbeth, or Paradise 
Lost, or Gay’s Shepherd's Week, or 
Thomson’s Seasons, or Gray’s Elegy 
and Odes, or Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, or Cowper’s Zask. But all 
these things, you see, were written 
before poetry had become intellec- 
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tual, and had got too fine to care 
about the ordinary concerns of hu- 
man life. 

Of course, it will be said that 
the writer of these pages is only 
an old fogey, who is out of sym- 
pathy with the new intellectual 
modes of these days, and anxious 
to have pleasant and easy reading 
for after-dinner quietude. We con- 
fess, then, that the nuts which we 
like to crack after dinner are not 
those with which Mr. Browning 
presents us in his pages; and if 
we are driven into a corner, we 
shall not hesitate to say that poetry, 
after all, ought to be pleasant read- 
ing. We do not ask that Mr. Ten- 
nyson and his confréres should give 
us the wit, and humour, and know- 
ledge of life displayed, for example, 
in the prologue to the Wife of 
Bath's Tale; or should be capable 
of the drollery, and sarcasm, and 
honesty of Gay’s Zrivia; or should 
evince such a profound acquaint- 
ance with human passions and 
weaknesses as the Moral Essays ; 
but we do think that they might 
be less hypochondriacal. Mr. ‘Ten- 
nyson sings a song of a skipping- 
rope, and represents himself as 
looking at the fairy creature who 
is skipping. He suddenly startles 
her with this alarming couplet : 


‘ Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 
Or tell me how to die ;’ 


and she very pertinently rejoins : 
‘There, take it ; take my skipping-rope, 
And hang yourself thereby !’ 
Better advice could not have been 
given. It seems to us that the 
picture of a melancholy poet con- 
templating a girl skipping, and 
abruptly asking her to tell him 
how to die, represents admirably 
the attitude of modern poetry. 
Whatever may be in the fore- 
ground, in the background there 
must be hung a funeral-pall; and 
towards this object the poet’s eye 
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involuntarily and continually strays. 
Mr. Swinburne is a most pertina- 
cious sinner in this respect. With 
him, ‘all things sweet in tune wax 
bitter again ; there is nothing in 
life but tears; and the world is 
filled with lamentation : 
‘Nor less of grief than ours 
The gods wrought long ago, 
To bruise men one by one ; 
But with the incessant hours 
Fresh grief and greener woe 
Spring, as the sudden sun 
Year after year makes flowers ; 
And these die down and grow, 
And the next year lacks none,’ 
Dear sir, take the assurance of 
one who is older than you that all 
this is pure nonsense. The world 
is not a charnel- house, and you 
know it isn’t. It is a very pleasant 
world altogether, if you treat it 
fairly, and don’t expect it to do 
too much for you. As far as poetry 
is concerned, tears and despair are 
very pretty and pathetic now and 
again; but we really have been 
getting too much of them of late. 
We are beginning to feel damp 
and uncomfortable in the midst of 
all these weeping verses, and can- 
not help looking out for some brief 
glint of sunshine to give us warmth 
and dryness. All the months in 
the year are surely not visited by 
‘the drear wind of a December 
day; and when the summer 
breezes are abroad over the fields, 
and there is light in the sky, we 
are for having the Muse descend 
from her throne, take kirtle and 
shepherd - crook, and go out for 
a run and a tumble in the hay- 
fields. A little of that sort of ex- 
ercise would soon make her less 
subject to hysteria, give her more 
cheerfulness, and put some colour 
into her cheeks. And if perchance 
she takes to singing a love-song, 
let her celebrate the graces and 
bounties of Ben Jonson’s Celia, 
rather than the agonies of Mr. 
Swinburne’s heavy-eyed Dolores. 
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THE WARNING. 


<> _- 


James BaIntTREE, barrister-at-law, 
and William Hargreaves, clerk in 
holy orders, were sittingin the cham- 
bers of the former gentleman in the 
Temple. They had dined together, 
and had now returned and had lit 
the cigar of meditation. They were 
old friends, schoolfellows, and col- 
lege chums; and William Har- 
greaves had just come up to town, 
in order to accompany his friend 
the next day into the country, to 
assist, according to a promise of 
many years’ standing, at the cere- 
mony of his marriage. 

* You say, James, that your lady- 
love is to be married from the house 
of her cousin, Lady Berry ?” 

‘Yes,’ the barrister said rather 
shortly. 

‘Don’t you likethe arrangement?” 
the clergyman asked. 

‘I can hardly say that I don’t 
like it, William ; and yet, if I had 
had my choice, I would rather that 
it had been otherwise.’ 

He was silent again; and his 
friend, seeing that there was some- 
thing which he did not care to 
explain, asked no farther questions, 
but continued smoking, leaving it 
to his friend either to continue or 
change the conversation. 

Presently Baintree threw the end 
of his cigar into the fire. 

‘I will tell you the story, William, 
and you shall judge for yourself. I 
need not say that it is not to go 
farther. No one knows it, I be- 
lieve, except those concerned; and 
we all have more or less reason for 
not wishing such a story to get 
about. I need not tell you that I 
was never a believer in ghosts, 
apparitions, or the supernatural in 


any way. You may remember that 
at college I was always ready to 
enter into any amount of argument 
with men who believed more or 
less in the supernatural ; you your- 
self, having Scotch blood in your 
veins, had rather a leaning towards 
wraiths. I was utterly incredulous. 
Having recalled this to your me- 
mory, I will go on with my story. 
‘It was in the autumn of ’66, 
rather better than two years ago 
now, that I was staying down with 
Sir Peter and Lady Berry at Wen- 
ning-park. It was a very pleasant 
place to stay at; one of those 
houses where a man can do 
just what he pleases. Sir Peter 
was, or rather is, a man of some 
six- or seven-and-forty. He came 
into the baronetcy rather unex- 
pectedly, through a series of deaths, 
and the news reached him in India, 
where he had been for many years, 
and where he occupied the position 
of judge. He had already made 
an ample fortune, and at once came 
home and took possession of Wen- 
ning-park, which was entailed with 
the baronetcy. He was a quiet 
man, given to study; but his dis- 
position was singularly genial, and 
he has one of the most pleasing 
smiles I ever saw. A year after 
his return he married. He met his 
wife down at the sea-side, I believe; 
she was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, but her father was dead, and 
she lived alone with her mother. 
I know nothing about the wooing, 
but should imagine that Lucy—I 
don’t know her maiden name— 
married the baronet principally for 
his money. She was about one- 
and-twenty, and a very pretty bright 
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girl. However, they seemed happy 
together. He indulged her every 
whim, and was never so happy as 
when he saw her surrounded by 
young people, and enjoying herself 
to the utmost. At the time I am 
speaking of they had been married 
three years. It had been a most 
pleasant visit: the people in the 
house had been a remarkably good 
set; partridges had been abun- 
dant ; and, above all, I had been en- 
gaged in a strong flirtation with 
Alice Ferrers—and I think that 
even then we had both made up our 
minds that it was not to end with 
our visit to the Berrys. ‘Time had 
gone on. The rest of the guests 
dropped off, and there only re- 
mained Clara and Alice Ferrers, 
Tom Harding—he married Clara 
this spring—myself, and a man 
named Pellatt. Pellatt was one of 
those men one meets everywhere 
—at dances or flower-shows, or in 
the Park, or, in fact, everywhere. 
He was one of those men I can’t 
bear, a sneering cynical fellow and 
Harding thoroughly agreed with 
me. He could be pleasant when he 
chose, and kept an entirely differ- 
ent tone for women from that which 
he used with men. He was a great 
favourite with them, as, strangely 
enough, most men are who are 
generally detested by other men. 
He was good-looking, at least so 
people said, though | never could 
see it myself ; his features, however, 
were certainly good, and when his 
face softened, as it did when he was 
talking with any woman to whom 
he was trying to be agreeable, I 
can understand their being taken 
with it. Anyhow, his name has 
been coupled with that of half a 
dozen married women to my know- 
ledge. He was at Wenning-park 
before I went there, and he stayed 
on now, talking frequently, as did 
both Harding and I, of leaving, 
but suffering himself very easily to 
be persuaded by Sir Peter into 
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staying a little longer. From the 
first I had seen that he was very 
attentive to his hostess ; not obtru- 
sively so, quite the contrary. In 
fact, he spoke to her more seldom 
than did most other men staying in 
the house. It was in the change 
of the tone of his voice, and the 
sudden softening of the hard face, 
that I could detect the game he 
was playing. As time went on, I 
saw that she noticed ittoo, and, what 
was more, that she liked it. It was 
not that she flirted with him. She 
was rather given to flirtation, and 
I had seen her engaged in one or 
two little affairs upon a previous 
visit; but these had been open 
undisguised flirtations, merely the 
result of high spirits and a love of 
fun. There was nothing of this 
with Pellatt. She seemed infected 
with his own quiet way. When 
she spoke to him, her voice was 
lower and softer, and her fingers 
had a trick of nervously playing 
with the flowers or anything else 
she had in her hand. It struck 
me, too, that she avoided him as if 
she was afraid of him, and that 
even when she was not apparently 
watching him, she yet knew or felt 
what he was doing. I have seen 
her when he approached her even 
from behind move suddenly for- 
ward, and begin to talk eagerly and 
rapidly with any one else who was 
near. Of course, I said nothing of 
my ideas on the subject as long as 
the house was full; but when there 
remained only the party I have 
named, I unburdened my mind to 
Harding, who was an old friend of 
mine, one day when we were out 
shooting together. ‘Tom was alto- 
gether of my opinion, and agreed 
that Pellatt meant mischief. The 
question was, What was to be done? 
Neither of us, though we talked the 
matter over and over again, could 
hit upon anything practical. You 
see, Hargreaves, it is a very ticklish 
question to interfere in an affair of 
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this sort. Difficult and delicate at 
all times—for no one thanks you, 
and you are sure to be looked upon 
as a meddling fool—trebly so when 
you have not a shadow of proof, 
and nothing but your own vague 
suspicions to rely upon, 

* Of course, our best plan would 
have been to have gone away at 
once, as Pellatt could hardly have 
outstayed us ; but, you see, we were 
both az sérieux with the Ferrers, 
and intended settling the business 
before we left; so we persuaded 
ourselves that if it was broken off 
now, it would be renewed in Lon- 
don when there was no one to 
watch over her, and that it was 
best to let the game be played out 
under our eyes. Upon one point 
we were agreed, namely, that we 
would interfere when it became 
absolutely necessary; but whether 
our interference should take the 
form of an opening of Sir Peter’s 
eyes, or of an intimation to Pellatt 
to give it up, under a threat of 
assault and battery, we could not 
finally determine. At ary rate, we 
were determined to save Lady 
Berry. 

‘Well, time went on; and it only 
wanted two days to the time finally 
fixed for our leaving. Harding and 
I had been out for our last day’s 
shooting, and had both shot badly. 
I think that we had made up 
our minds to propose upon the 
following day. When we came 
into the drawing-room ready for 
dinner, we both saw at once that 
something had taken place—that 
the crisis was, in fact, at hand. 
Lady Berry was unusually pale, 
with a spot of colour on each cheek. 
She was in feverish spirits, and 
talked gaily and rapidly all dinner- 
time; seldom, I observed, address- 
ing her husband, never even look- 
ing, if she could help it, at Pellatt. 
In spite of Lady Berry’s efforts, the 
dinner was not a success. Both 
the Ferrers were unusually quiet, 
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and I fancied that they must have 
noticed something. I have since 
learned that Pellatt after lunch had 
announced his intention of going 
for a walk, and that during the 
afternoon Lady Berry had been 
absent from the drawing-room for 
some time; and that Alice, going 
upstairs for something, had hap- 
pened to look out of the window, 
and to her surprise had caught a 
glimpse of the two walking together 
in the shrubberies. Their uneasi- 
ness had been much increased by 
the fact of Lady Berry’s making no 
allusion after her return to the fact 
of her having left the house. All 
this we knew nothing of until long 
afterwards ; but we felt sure that 
the girls as well as ourselves saw 
that something was wrong; and 
although we tried our best to talk 
naturally and be at our ease, the 
thought that the time had come to 
act, and the wonder what our course 
ought to be, rendered it difficult for 
us to second our hostess’s efforts 
to be gay. The only two of the 
party who seemed really them- 
selves were Sir Peter and Pellatt. 
The former was genial and kindly 
as ever, utterly unsuspicious of the 
tempest gathering round him; while 
the latter was as coldly cynical and 
unpleasant as was his wont. 

‘ Afterthe ladies left us, our sitting 
was a short one. Neither Tom nor 
myself were in a humour to engage 
in argument with the man oppo- 
site us, whose white tie our fingers 
were itching to disarrange. We 
very soon, therefore, joined the 
ladies in Lady Berry’s boudoir, in 
which, since our numbers had so 
dwindled, we had met instead of 
the grand drawing-room. It was a 
good-sized room, prettily furnished. 
There was a piano in it—an old- 
fashioned one, and out of keeping 
with the style of the rest of the 
room. It was prized by Lady Berry, 
however, as having been the gift of 
her mother upon the occasion of 
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her having learned to play her first 
grand piece. As we went upstairs, 
Harding whispered to me: “ They 
have come to an understanding. 
Meet me in my room to-night. We 
must settle what to do.” 

‘We had now a repetition of our 
dinner behaviour ; and Lady Berry’s 
gaiety seemed even more forced 
than before. I think Pellatt noticed 
this ; for he asked Alice Ferrers to 
play immediately tea was over. 
When she had played two or three 
pieces, there was a pause as she 
shut the piano and returned to her 
seat on the sofa ; for neither her sis- 
ter nor Lady Berry played. Then, 
to our astonishment, Pellatt volun- 
teered to sing us something, saying 
he would play his own accompani- 
ment. None of us knew that he 
sang or played, as he had never 
before mentioned that he did either. 
As he passed Lady Berry, he said 
two or three words to her in a 
whisper ; and I guessed by his face 
that it was an injunction to be more 
calm. Then he went up to the piano 
and opened it. 

‘I can hardly describe to you 
even now, Hargreaves, what fol- 
lowed, much less give you an idea 
of its effect. He opened the piano 
rather roughly ; and there was a 
loud twang, as if a string had broken 
with the jar, causing us all to start. 
The sound, however, was not a 
single sharp discord, as when a 
string breaks, but a long continu- 
ous jarring note. Louder and loud- 
er it rose, until the whole room 
seemed filled with the sound. It 
was like the noise of an engine- 
whistle, but allied with the jar of a 
broken music-string; the wildest, 
the most unearthly, and the most 
painful sound I ever heard. We 
all recoiled from the instrument, 
and stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment, and I may say for myself, 
and I think for the rest, with terror. 
Pellatt stood three paces back from 
the piano, with his face deadly pale, 
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as, indeed, were all those present, 
and his hand slightly raised before 
him, as if to shield off some un- 
known danger. Alice Ferrers had 
fainted upon the sofa; Clara clung 
to Tom Harding, who was stand- 
ing by her ; Sir Peter had advanced 
three hasty steps, and stood be- 
tween his wife and the piano ; while 
Lady Berry stood with her hands 
pressing back her hair from her 
temples, and her eyes set in a fixed 
ghastly stare. The only movement 
I am myself conscious of having 
made was to put my hands to my 
ears, to deaden as far as possible 
that awful unearthly sound. How 
long it lasted I cannot say; it 
might have been one minute—it 
might have been three ; to me it 
seemed an age. Then, all of a 
sudden, without change or warn- 
ing, it ceased. For an instant the 
silence was deadly ; then Sir Peter 
turned, just in time to catch his 
wife, who fell forward as if dead ; 
and Clara Ferrers went off into a fit 
of such terrible hysterics, that I for 
one feared that her reason was 
gone for ever. Altogether for the 
next few minutes we had our hands 
too full to exchange a word. By 
that time the Misses Ferrers were 
carried up to their rooms, and given 
in charge of the servants, who were 
of more use than we could be; while 
Sir Peter, having ordered a man to 
start on horseback for the nearest 
doctor, superintended every endea- 
vour to restore his wife to conscious- 
ness. ‘Then, finding that we were 
now only in the way, Harding and 
I went down together into the smok- 
ing-room. I do not think either of 
us would have gone alone into 
the boudoir for a hundred pounds. 

‘When we had closed the door, 
we looked at each other with blank 
faces. What was it? Neither of us 
could hazard a conjecture ; neither 
had ever heard any noise like it ; 
but we agreed exactly in our esti- 
mate ofthe sound—it was something 
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like a railway-whistle blown through 
two or three discordant chords of 
the piano. As to what caused the 
noise neither of us dared to con- 
jecture ; and we turned almost as 
a relief to the terrible question of 
how it would affect the Ferrers. 

‘In an hour’s time we heard the 
welcome gallop of a horse, and 
knew that the doctor had come, as 
Sir Peter had asked him, on his mes- 
senger’s horse to save time. Just 
as he arrived, Pellatt came into 
the room. He had been out in 
the night-air, and was ghastly pale. 
He tried to speak unconcernedly ; 
but his lip quivered, and his hand 
shook as he filled himself a strong 
glass of spirits and water. 

‘Presently the welcome news 
came down that the Misses Ferrers 
were both sensible and quiet ; 
Lady Berry had recovered from 
her fit, but was delirious. After 
this we sat very quiet for some 
time ; for neither Harding nor 
myself felt any inclination to go 
off to bed alone. In another half- 
hour a servant came in with a piece 
of folded paper, which he gave to 
Pellatt—“ From Sir Peter.” Pellatt 
read it through, and, if possible, 
turned even paler than before. He 
murmured something, and left the 
room. 

‘In another two minutes we again 
heard the horse’s hoofs departing. 
We looked at each other signifi- 
cantly. “She has been talking in 
her delirium,” Harding said ; “and 
Sir Peter has ordered him to leave 
the house at once.” It was so, as 
we afterwards found ; and his clothes 
were packed and sent after him the 
next day. 

* Presently the doctor came down 
for a few minutes. We both knew 
and liked him. ‘“ What is all this, 


gentlemen? Sir Peter, under a pro- 
mise of secrecy, has told me a most 
extraordinary tale—I should say, 
indeed, an incredible tale, were it 
not that the state of these three 
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ladies and the calmness of Sir Peter 
render it impossible for me to doubt 
his word.” We described the affair 
to the doctor, who said: “ Well, 
gentlemen, doubt is impossible after 
what you have told me, strange and 
incredible as it appears. It would 
almost seem to have been pro- 
videntially sent, as I gather from 
her ravings, as a warning to save 
the poor creature upstairs on the 


very edge of destruction. I must 
go up again to Sir Peter.” “Is he 
alone with her ?” I asked. “No,” 


the doctor answered ; “she has an 
old servant, who was her nurse, 
and who came with her when she 
was married.” 

‘In a few more minutes we were 
joined by Sir Peter. He looked 
years older than he had done at 
dinner-time. He saw by our faces 
how much we pitied and felt for 
him, and holding out a hand silent- 
ly to each, he sat down, and broke 
out crying in great sobs, so painful 
to hear that the tears rolled down 
the cheeks of both Harding and my- 
self. “‘ You should have told me,” 
he said at last. “There was no- 
thing as yet to tell, Sir Peter,” I said 
gently. “It was only this evening 
that our suspicions that all was not 
right were confirmed ; and we had 
fully determined upon speaking to 
you to-morrow, in order that you 
might perhaps resolve upon travel- 
ling, and so taking Lady Berry out 
of reach of temptation ; for I am 
sure that Lady Berry is innocent 
of aught save a temporary infatua- 
tion.” “I am convinced of that,” 
Sir Peter said solemnly. “ Would 
that warning have been sent ifit were 
toolatetosave ? No,no, my friends,” 
and he tried to speak cheerfully, 
but his lips quivered, “ she is very 
young and inexperienced ; soyoung 
that she did not know what a pre- 
cipice she was treading upon. I was 
much older than she, old enough to 
be her father, and I did not wait 
long enough for her to be quite 
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sure of her love for me before I 
married her. Still I do think—yes, 
I am sure—that she did love me 
then. But since then I have been 
too confident in her love. I have 
forgotten our disparity of years, 
have never given her the attention 
which a young wife must naturally 
crave for; and so, little by little, she 
has come to look upon me as a 
father, and room was thus made 
for another love. In future it will 
not be so. I must set to work to 
win back the old girl-love she once 
gave me, and she will look upon 
this as an evil dream. Is not that 
my best plan?” We were both too 
much affected to speak, but silently 
wrung our host’s hand. Again upon 
the night-air rose the sound of a 
horse’s approaching hoofs. None 
of us spoke, but looked at each 
other inquiringly. Were there any 
more mysteries to take place upon 
this eventful night? The horse 
stopped at the door, there was a 
ring at the bell, and in another 
minute a servant entered: “A tele- 
graphic message, Sir Peter.” A feel- 
ing of awe ran through us as Sir 
Peter opened the letter. Were we 
to have an explanation of this awful 
mystery? Sir Peter ran his eye 
over it, and gave a slight shiver. 
He signed to the servant to leave 
the room. “It is a message,” he 
said solemnly, “to tell me that 
Lady Berry’s mother was burnt to 
death, probably in a fit, this even- 
ing.” 
‘ Thave little more to tell. Hard- 
ing and I sat up all that night, and 
left the next day, as did the Fer- 
rers. They were sadly shaken, and 
the affair left a heavy mark upon 
them for some time. I need not 
say that we postponed our pro- 
posals until we met in London in 
the spring. A month or two after- 
wards they lost their father, and the 
marriages were postponed. Clara, 
as I told you, was married to Hard- 
img last March; but various cir- 
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cumstances have combined to 
put off my affair until the pre- 
sent time. Lady Berry hovered 
for some weeks between life and 
death ; but youth and a good con- 
stitution conquered in the end, and 
she went abroad with her husband. 
They were away nearly two years, 
only returning a fortnight since. I 
saw them as they passed through 
London. She was very much al- 
tered, and is a quiet pale woman ; 
but I should say that she was very 
happy ; and if ever a couple really 
loved each other, I think that they 
do. ‘The house has been entirely 
altered and redecorated, the en- 
trance into the drawing-room from 
the boudoir has been bricked-up, 
and the room itself turned into a 
housekeeper’s room. I heard this 
from Harding, who was over there 
the other day. They have a large 
party of guests down there—people 
whom they had met on the Conti- 
nent, and arranged with to go 
down upon the same day as them- 
selves, so as to break the ice of 
their return. Alice is, at Lady 
Berry’s particular request, to be 
married from there; and as Lady 
Berry is her nearest relative, it is 
convenient in many respects. But 
nothing could persuade Alice to 
sleep there ; so she is to sleep at the 
town with two of her bridesmaids, 
who accompany her, and to go over 
the first thing in the morning to 
dress and start from Wenning-park. 
There, that is my story ! 

‘What became of Pellatt?’ the 
clergyman asked, after a consider- 
able pause. 

‘He went abroad the day after 
the affair, and I heard six months 
afterwards that he was dead. How 
or where I never heard, nor did I 
ever inquire. The whole matter 
was too fresh in my mind at the 
time, and I confess that I shunned 
everything that was likely to re- 
call that awful evening to my 
mind.’ 
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THERE are few European rivers, 
or indeed rivers anywhere, whose 
banks are picturesque as they ap- 
proach the sea to mingle their fresh 
waters with its salt waves. The 
Scheldt is no exception to the gene- 
ralrule. The land you see on either 
side was formerly swept over by an 
angry ocean ever jealous of man’s 
encroachments, and ever ready to 
resume its own. It lies beneath 
the level of the sea; it is only by 
the most extraordinary system of 
dykes and canals, and sea-walls and 
polders, that it is kept out. It was 
only by human ingenuity and en- 
terprise that the channel of the 
Scheldt has been deepened, and 
straightened, and made serviceable. 
But man has battled nobly with the 
elements, and is the victor. It is 
not Nature that is his enemy, but 
man’s ignorance of her laws or 
disobedience to them. Under the 
pretence of glory he wars with his 
fellows and desolates a thousand 
homes; or bad legislation reduces 
to poverty what was once an in- 
dustrious people ; or disease, created 
by human agency, and impossible 
under proper sanitary arrangements, 
fills the land with mourning, and 
changes into shrieks and groans the 
laughter of childhood and the songs 
of youth. Nature soon exhausts 
her anger, and man blossoms under 
her genial smile. The storm may 
be pitiless, the grave may be ever 
yawning for its prey, in the twink- 
ling of an eye the lightning’s flash 
may wither and consume; but after 
all, history teaches that in the uni- 
verse there exists no such enemy to 
man as his brother-man. I don’t 


know that we have much changed 


for the better : it is not all philan- 
thropic speech that is sincere ; it is 
not all benevolence that creates 
and sustains benevolent organisa- 
tion; it is not all brotherly love 
that calls itself such. I am shy of 
penitent ticket-of-leave men; I 
have heard converted prize-fighters 
preach, but I prefer a settled mi- 
nistry. I put some money in a 
bank, the directors of which were 
all eminent philanthropists ; but I 
only got back nineteen shillings in 
the pound, and had to wait for that 
two years. I fear there is a great 
deal of plundering of the weak by 
the strong in our day, and I frankly 
confess I do not think the modern 
method such an infinite improve- 
ment as some do. In old unso- 
phisticated times I could look out 
for myself; but now, as I sit ina 
gilded drawing-room, science tells 
me there is arsenic in the air and 
poison in the pot, that diphtheria 
lurks in the drain, and that a man 
may smile and smile and be a vil- 
lain. 

But time and tide wait for no 
man, and I find myself early in a 
spring morning on my way up the 
broad expanse of the noble Scheldt. 
One by one my brave companions, 
male and female, Jew and Gentile, 
emerge from theircabins andascend 
the deck. How some have slept I 
know only too well by the sterto- 
rous snore which kept me awake all 
night long, and which the utmost 
efforts of the steward, to whom 
sleepless passengers piteously and 
unremittingly appealed, were un- 
able to repress. I don’t know any- 
thing more provoking than to hear 
aman snore when you can’t get a 
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wink of sleep yourself. I fear that 
if we had Lynch law it would go 
hard with such a one. If the man 
would but snore persistently and at 
the same rate all night long, you 
might get accustomed to it, as in 
this world of ours you may get ac- 
customed to anything. I heard a 
young lady the other day say she 
liked a mustard-poultice, it made 
her feel so warm. But the worst of 
a snorer is, that he is as fickle as a 
woman. One moment the horrid 
sound sweeps across the saloon with 
the fury of the equinoctial gale ; and 
then comes an interval of quiet, a 
lull, when you fancy that the parti- 
cular organ in question has ex- 
hausted its fury, and that it will 
trouble you no more. Alas! you 
are wofully mistaken. A few minutes 
more and the creature is at its dirty 
work again : first moderately blow- 
ing on his trumpet; then finishing 
with a blast which might wake the 
dead, and which almost makes you 
regret that you were not one of them. 

A fresh batch of passengers strug- 
gle on to the deck, and in their pale 
faces, lack-lustre eyes, and gene- 
rally debilitated appearance, you 
read what has been the matter with 
them. There is no need to ask the 
man or woman afflicted with ma/ 
de mer what it is of which they com- 
plain. It only seems wonderful 
that they ever survive, or that they 
can ever smile again. There are 
sufferings which change the black 
hair into white in a single night, 
as was the case with Marie An- 
toinette, over whom Burke let fall 
such gorgeous rhetoric. When 
Henry of Navarre heard his royal 
brother of France had published 
the Edict of Nemours, he put his 
hand to his mouth and said no- 
thing, and when he removed it, 
half his moustache was gray. But 
as you see the strong man or tender 
and delicate damsel writhing with 
that horrid basin by his or her side, 
you expect not the hair alone to 
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whiten prematurely with agony, but 
the body to burst in twain. As re- 
gards the victim, life is evidently 
done with—no more do its plea- 
sures please or its cares annoy; 
no more can ambition tempt to 
rise, nor love to fall. Your friend 
—if in this world, where every 
one seems struggling to outwit his 
neighbour, if I may use such a bold 
figure of speech—when he started 
with you, was full of health and 
spirits. In the train what a jolly 
companion he was! with what brisk- 
ness he rushed on board the steam- 
er! with what eagerness he listened 
for the order to‘ Let her go!’ andhow 
ready he was to bid his native land 
farewell! Yet, an hour after you 
were out of the harbour, it seemed 
as if his last hour had come. Is the 
ship on fire? Is it about to be 
seized by merciless pirates? Are 
passengers and crew about to sink 
to the bottom? Is his love false? 
Has his darling daughter married a 
sweep? Has his banker smashed ? 
He heeds not. Protesilaus seemed 
as marble when Laodamia wept and 
raved ; and so is he. And what has 
done it all? A little action of the 
liver ! And now, as weare insmooth 
water, once more you behold 


‘ His vital presence, his corporeal mould ;’ 


already he is talking of breakfast, 
and is particular in his request for 
ham and eggs and pork-chops. As 
the ship glides on others succeed. 
Some have been on deck all night, 
and they look like it ; some have 
been flying for comfort all night to 
the brandy-bottle, and they look as 
ifthey had. Very dirty and pale are 
they, and walk as if they had missed 
their legs and did not know where 
to find them ; the air bites shrewdly, 
and they feel it. As a rule, the young 
ones are first on deck after a hur- 
ried toilet. One would fancy they 
expected to be on shore in five 
minutes. Youth outstrips a steamer, 
however swift. The great lesson of 
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patient endurance in the school of 
the world is the one lastto be learnt. 
If people would but be quiet, how 
much happier they would be! Here 
out in the open air, away from 
crowded streets or smoky factories, 
what life there is in the breath you 
draw ! what loveliness in the crisp 
waves curling under the morning 
sun ! how white is yon glistening sail! 
how fresh yon bank of green! Lean 
over the prow; how thesteamer cuts 
her way! Look behind; what along 
streak of foam, till it islostin the dis- 
tant blue, marks yourtrack! On the 
yellow sands over which you rush, 
what treasures lie! what white bones 
of gallant seamen! what huge ribs 
of merchantmen and ships of war! 
Look above, and ask if anything 
can be more glorious to behold 
than a sunrise at sea. To enjoy it 
you need not be a painter or a 
poet; you have only to use your 
eyes. How the golden light seems 
to leap up at once into the sky! 
how it paints the fleecy clouds yel- 
low and red ! how the stars vanish, 
and the clear blue of heaven suc- 
ceeds! Mark how what was dark 
and dull becomes clear and light. 
How the misty gray of the horizon 
vanishes! You feel as if angelhands 
were lifting up the curtain of night, 
and angel voices heralding the com- 
ing day with songs of peace on earth 
and good-will to man. Even themys- 
terious salts that last night, as they 
folded themselves up in layers of 
oilskin, and gruffly and hoarsely mut- 
tered as they shook their oilskin- 
enveloped heads something about 
‘ dirty weather’ and a ‘ nasty pass- 
age,’ look a trifle less sad—seamen 
are generally grave at sea, hence 
their exuberance of animal spirits 
when on shore—and the man at the 
helm becomes even less like an au- 
tomaton, and loses his sphinx-like 
expression of countenance. All are 
thinking of getting near their jour- 
ney’s end: the untravelled to see 
that of which they have heard so 
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much ; the travelled to visit spots 
endeared to them by many pleasant 
memories. I know some artists 
who every year ascend the Scheldt, 
and spend their holidays in the rich 
and ancient cities which remain in 
Belgium—a lasting monument of 
medizeval glory, when London and 
Paris were outshone by Antwerp 
and Bruges and Ghent. 

But we have a good way to go 
yet ere the custom-house officer 
boards the steamer, ties the little 
flag of Belgium to the mast, exa- 
mines our luggage, and permits us 
to go on shore. We approach our 
destination from the sea by what 
is called the Western Scheldt. It 
is careful steering that is required 
here ; in some parts the water is 
shallow, and many a hidden sand- 
bank lies in our path. It is not 
sO many years since that an Ostend 
packet went on shore in a severe 
storm not a great way from here, 
and all on board perished. On our 
left is Walcheren, memorable for 
many reasons. In the first place, 
the oldest charter or act of muni- 
cipal corporation in Holland was 
that granted by Count William the 
First of Holland and Countess Jo- 
anna of Flanders to the town of 
Middleburg in 1217. It was the 
model upon which many other 
communities in Holland and Zea- 
land were afterwards created. The 
town-charters of Flanders, France, 
and England appear to have been 
won a century earlier. It seems to 
have been a step in the right di- 
rection—to have substituted the 
idea of law for that of the strong 
hand. ‘ The inhabitants’—so ran 
the charter—‘ are taken into pro- 
tection by both counts ;’ upon fight- 
ing, maiming, wounding, striking, 
scolding; upon peace - breaking ; 
upon resistance to peace-makers 
and to the judgment of schepens ; 
upon contemning the Ban; upon 
selling spoiled wine, and upon other 
misdeeds, fines are imposed on 
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behalf of the count, the city, and 
sometimes of the schepens. To all 
Middleburgers one kind of law 
is guaranteed ; every man must go 
to law before the schepens. If 
any one, being summoned and pre- 
sent in Walcheren, does not appear, 
or refuses submission to sentence, 
he shall be banished, with confis- 
cation of property. It was also 
ordained that no schepens (alder- 
man) or schout (chief magistrate) 
denying justice should, until repa- 
ration was made, hold a tribunal 
again ; and that in all cases of dis- 
putes with outsiders, an appeal 
must be made to the schepens and 
schout. If either party refused 
submission, they were to ring the 
town-bell, and summon an assem- 
bly of all the burghers to compel 
him. Any one ringing the town- 
bell except by general consent, and 
any not appearing when it was 
tolled, were liable to a fine. An 
appeal might be made from the 
schepens to the count. No Mid- 
dleburgher could be arrested or 
held in durance within Flanders 
or Holland except for crime. When 
such charters as these were given, 
it was clear something was gained 
for the cause of freedom and the 
rights of man. In later times, by 
means of them conscience and free 
speech were enabled to make a 
better fight against Spanish tyranny 
and popish craft. When that time 
came, little mercy was shown by 
one party to another. In Wal- 
cheren, the struggle was cruelly 
carried on. On more than one 
occasion men were seen assisting, 
writes Mr. Motley, to hang with 
their own hands, and in cold blood, 
their own brothers, who had been 
taken prisoners in the enemy’s 
ranks. When the captives were 
too many to be hanged, they were 
tied back to back, two and two, 
and thus hurled into the sea. On 
one occasion, a surgeon at Veer 
cut the heart from a Spanish pri- 
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soner, nailed it on a vessel’s prow, 
and incited the townsmen to come 
and fasten their teeth in it; and 
they did it, adds the historian, with 
evident satisfaction. The intensity 
of hate is its justification. The 
rule of Spain was infamous. When 
Charles the Fifth resigned his em- 
pire to his son, it was calculated 
that as many as one hundred thou- 
sand Netherlanders had been, in 
obedience to his orders, burned, 
strangled, or buried alive. 

We English have deep interest 
in Walcheren, where, almost sixty 
years ago, thousands of our fel- 
low-countrymen, under the com- 
mand of the degenerate son of the 
great Chatham, found unhonoured 
graves. It is the most extensive 
of the nine islands forming the 
province of Zealand, of which the 
chief town is Middleburg. The 
red-brick town we first see on our 
left is Flushing ; and of Flushing, 
at one time, there was no less an 
heroic governor than our Sir Philip 
Sidney. At Flushing, also, the 
Dutch admiral De Ruyter was 
born. In 1809 it was bombarded 
by the English, under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, and 
as many as three hundred of the 
inhabitants were slain. No won- 
der there was a burst of indignation 
in our land, when we learnt that 
this was the sole result of a naval 
expedition which consisted of thir- 
ty-seven ships of the line, twenty- 
three frigates, and eighty-two gun- 
boats, with a force of one hundred 
thousand men. How many were 
lost, as the result of residence in 
that dismal swamp, I cannot say ; 
all I know is, that between the 1st 
of January and the rst of June 
1810, including relapses, there were 
admitted into the hospitals from 
the troops which had served in 
Walcheren 35,000 patients! For 
nearly five months our men were in 
the island, and perfectly inactive 
the whole of the time. There 
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was some truth in the well-known 

epigram composed on the occa- 

s$10n : 

‘ Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 


Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’ 


Two millions were wasted in this 
expedition, which had been sug- 
gested during the war to three dif- 
ferent administrations, and rejected 
as impracticable by each before it 
had been finally sanctioned by Vis- 
count Castlereagh. In July 1809 
the expedition sailed from our 
shores; on the s5th of August 
Walcheren was taken ; on the 29th 
Lord Chatham wrote that men were 
taken ill with the Walcheren fever 
at the rate of two hundred a day. 
On the 14th of September his lord- 
ship left the army to its fate, and 
returned home. Nevertheless it 
was not till the middle of Novem- 
ber that government resolved to 
evacuate the place ; and it was not 
till the 28th of December that the 
order was carried into effect. I 
mention this to show that the mis- 
management and wilful waste of 
life and treasure at the Crimea was 
no new thing under the sun. We 
English always act in accordance 
with precedent. 

One thing strikes you as you 
glide by this Dutch province of 
Zealand—the appropriateness of 
its armorial bearings,—a swimming 
lion, with the motto, ‘ Zuctor et 
emergo ;? and to do this latter is a 
troublesome and costlytask. There 
are here to protect the land against 
the sea three hundred miles of 
walls, the annual repairs of which 
are set down at 85,000/. The 
money is well laid out. In 1808 
part of the embankment gave way, 
and the whole of the island was 
under water. In the streets of 
Middleburg the sea was up to the 
roofs of the houses, and the strength 
of its walls only saved the town 
from being destroyed. All Holland 
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is but one manifestation of Dutch 
courage. The men of Flushing are 
by no means deficient in their 
national characteristic, as history 
shows. It was, as Mr. Motley 
writes, ‘ the first to vibrate with the 
patriotic impulse given by the suc- 
cess at Broek,’ where the Dutch 
had risen, and which they had re- 
gained for themselves, and which 
was destined to become the birth- 
place of their freedom. Middle- 
burg, the key to the whole of Zea- 
land—the last place held for the 
King of Spain—was surrendered 
to William of Orange in 1574, when 
on the day of his cruel murder the 
States of Holland sitting at Delft 
passed a resolution ‘to maintain 
the good cause, with God’s help, 
to the uttermost, without sparing 
gold or blood.’ The Zealand con- 
tingent was not the last to continue 
the fierce fight so well begun. The 
crafty King of France was desirous 
to hold Zealand, and offered Wil- 
liam of Orange as much as two 
millions of livres in ready-money, 
or, if he preferred it, a hundred 
thousand livres yearly, if he would 
secure to him the island of Wal- 
cheren. ‘To give him that,’ said 
Neile to our Elizabeth, ‘would be 
to turn the hot end of the poker 
towards themselves, and to put the 
cold part in the king’s hand.’ When 
Antwerp was besieged by Philip of 
Parma, it was not the fault of the 
hardy and amphibious Zealanders 
that it did not hold its own. Its 
hope laid, as Mr. Motley has shown, 
in the creeks and currents, where 
swarmed their fleets, ever ready to 
come to its rescue. This was very 
unhandsome conduct, as Flushing 
was the last town of the Low Coun- 
tries favoured with the presence of 
Philipthe Second. He sailed thence 
to Spain in 1559. On the opposite 
bank of the Scheldt is Fort Bre- 
schens. 

Sailing up the river, as I have 
already intimated, is somewhat 
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monotonous work, unless you can 
recall the memory of other times— 
when Antwerp was one of the 
largest and wealthiest of European 
cities, when the waters of the 
Scheldt were ploughed by a thou- 
sand keels and whitened with a 
thousand sails. Far as the eye can 
reach, the view is the same: pop- 
lars, grazing-grounds, and here and 
there a fortress or a little town 
with its red spire just peering above 
thegreen sea-wall. The entiregroup 
of islands which you skirt has been 
gradually reclaimed from the sea. 
The land is fertile, the towns are 
like all Dutch towns—clean and 
prosperous, and utterly devoid of 
interest. On our right is Biervliet, 
where was born William Beukels, 
who in 1386 invented the art, for 
which his name should be held in 
everlasting honour, of curing her- 
rings. On the same side is Tern- 
heusen, whence there is a canal 
to Ghent. As we sweep on and 
come’ within sight of Antwerp ca- 
thedral, places of still greater in- 
terest are reached. At Fort Bath, 
where the English landed in 1809, 
is a Dutch custom-house. We reach 
it after passing round Beveland— 
where in 1532 there was an inunda- 
tion,in consequence of the bursting 
of the embankment, in which as 
many as 3000 persons perished. 
Operations are now in progress by 
means of which the submerged dis- 
tricts will be reclaimed. A little 
farther on, and we come to Forts 
Lillo on the left, and Fort Liefkens- 
hoek on the right, which completely 
command a view of the passage up 
the river, and which are famed in 
national history. On the day when 
William I. fell by the pistol-shot of 
Balthazar Gerard, Liefkenshoek was 
won for Alexander of Parma at a 
single blow. Of the 800 patriots 
in the place scarcely a man escaped. 
‘Our Lord was pleased,’ wrote 
Parma piously to Philip, ‘ that we 
should cut the throats of 400 of 
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them in a single instant.’ At Lillo 
he was not so fortunate—z2o000 of 
his men were left there in the 
trenches in the vain attempt to take 
the place. Between Kalloo and 
Oordam we may look, but in vain, 
for some traces of the celebrated 
bridge erected by Alexander of 
Parma with the view of starving 
Antwerp into surrender. It was 
2400 feet long, guarded at either 
point by two forts, and mount- 
ed with ninety-five pieces of can- 
non. Parma’s head-quarters were 
at Kalloo. Thence he dug for 
the purpose of obtaining timber, 
and provisions, and munitions of 
war, a canal twelve miles long. 
The object was a temporary and 
destructive one ; but it remains, says 
Mr. Motley, a monument of the 
great general’s energy, and a useful 
public improvement. The Waes- 
land is now the most prolific spot 
in Europe, and nourishes the largest 
population. It lies opposite Ant- 
werp on the right. During the war 
with Holland part of it was laid 
under water : the repair of the em- 
bankment alone cost two million 
francs. 

A little nearer Antwerp, and we 
come to another memorable spot. 
In 1831, there was a lieutenant 
named Van Speyk in command of 
one of the gunboats which had 
guard upon the citadel while yet in 
the hands ofthe Dutch. It was in 
the month of February, and the 
little bark had been compelled to 
seek shelter from the drifting ice by 
running into the harbour of Flush- 
ing. A storm, however, drove her 
from her moorings, and forced her 
on shore nearly opposite the com- 
mercial basins—for which the city, 
by the by, has to thank Napoleon, 
who said he would make it a pistol 
at the head of England. The efforts 
of the crew to work her off were 
unavailing, and a crowd of patriots 
were already on the quay, waiting to 
secure the prize and their prisoners, 
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when the young commander went 
below, and with the aid of one com- 
panion opened the powder-maga- 
zine, gave his assistant a moment’s 
time to plunge into the sea, and 
then applying his match, blew up 
himself and thirty of his sailors 
rather than fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

But to return to the Scheldt. Ac- 
tually incredible as it may seem, 
this noble river, opposite Antwerp 
(scarce sixty miles from its mouth), 
more than halfa mile in width, and 
sixty feet in depth, with a tidal rise 
and fall of eleven feet, was actually 
closed in 1648, in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty of 
Munster. The navigation of this 
fine river—not ‘lazy,’ as Gold- 
smith unfortunately calls it—flow- 
ing through one of the most ac- 
tive and industrious countries in 
Europe, was forbidden for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years. Ac- 


tually every vessel which bore pro- 


duce for Antwerp was compelled 
to re-ship her cargo to a Dutch 
trader, under whose flag alone it 
could reach its destination. It 
was not till 1794 that the French 
people, who at that time were prac- 
tically engaged in putting an end 
to many time-honoured absurdities, 
put an end to this state of things, 
and once more gave the Scheldt a 
chance. When the French left, the 
old absurdities were about to be re- 
vived ; the docks built by the Em- 
peror Napoleon were ordered to be 
destroyed—and would have been 
had not the task been one of great 
difficulty, and had not the mer- 
chants of Antwerp pleaded for their 
preservation as a harbour of refuge 
for their ships, liable as they were to 
serious injury from the ice which in 
winter is borne down the swollen 
current of the Scheldt. In Ant- 
werp and its vicinity all is life, 
winter or summer, on the Scheldt, 
which is perpetually traversed by 
river-steamers, by passengers to the 


Up the Scheldt. 


Ghent railway opposite, by steam- 
ers to Holland and all parts of the 
world. Steamers to various ports 
of England are leaving or return- 
ing daily, and in the emigrant and 
carrying trade the Scheldt now 
competes with the Thames or the 
Mersey. About 2500 vessels, of 
which 140 are Belgian, trade with 
Antwerp annually. In the stream 
you see some fine craft, and there 
rises round you a forest of masts, 
which says something for the river 
and its utility. At the same time 
it must be confessed the achieve- 
ment of Belgian independence was 
a terrible blow to Antwerp. The 
city reluctantly joined in the move- 
ment, which threatened it with pe- 
cuniary loss. Antwerp might well 
shrink from forming a portion of 
an independent kingdom without 
colonies, or commerce, or foreign 
relations. It was ruined fora time 
by the Revolution of 1830, and 
suffered terribly in the siege by the 
French in 1832, when the young 
Orleanist princes fleshed their 
maiden swords. Noriver can bear 
better or more eloquent testimony 
to the blessings of peace and the 
curse of war than the Scheldt. 
When the former has prevailed, it 
has swarmed with golden argosies ; 
when the latter, it has rolled on to 
the sea deserted and forsaken. The 
far-famed Rubens, who lived and 
died on its banks, has painted a 
picture of Peace and War, which 
has been gazed at by a million eyes 
in our National Gallery. It is a 
song in praise of peace. Listen 
to the Scheldt, and you learn from 
her in still more striking words how 
war paralyses trade, how peace fat- 
tens a thousand fields and blesses 
a thousand homes. 

Up the Scheldt beyond Antwerp 
few tourists, unless of the Mac- 
Gregor class, ascend. The river 
runs on its way, however, bearing 
barges of all sizes, laden with 
all kinds of produce. It receives 
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the Lys at Ghent; it washes the 
ancient walls of Rupelmonde, Oude- 
narde, Tournay, and Valenciennes ; 
and then, after a course of two hun- 
dred and eleven miles, it is lost, or 
rather is traced to its fountain- 
head in France. An immense com- 
merce is carried on through its 
waters and the canals whichconnect 
it with the principal cities and towns 
of Belgium. Its chief tributaries are 
the Heine, Dender, and Rupfel onits 
right bank, and the Sensee, Scarpe, 
and Lys on the left. But the rail- 
ways are cheap, and quick, and 
convenient, and day by day the 
importance of the river declines. 
Nevertheless, it flows on as it did 
when the Romans encamped upon 
its banks, when it was shady with 
primeval forests, when it had no 
outlet to the sea. Up that stream 
have sailed the stately argosies of 
the Fuggers, Velsens, Ostells of Ger- 
many, the Gualterotti and Bonvisi 
of Italy, of the Sir Thomas Gres- 
hams of England. Up that stream 
have sailed our noblest warriors 
and our most adventurous kings ; 
and those still nobler ones, such as 
Tyndall, Fryth, and others, whose 
crime was that they feared God 
rather than man, and worked that 
England might be freer and better 
than when Tonstall was Bishop of 
London and Wolsey a cardinal. 
The sailing up the Scheldt has 
made bold seamen of many an 
Englishman: notably first in thisrank 
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stands the name of William Drake, 
who had been apprenticed on board 
a small lugger which traded be- 
tween the English coasts and the 
ports of Zealand; and it was be- 
cause the mouth of the Scheldt was 
guarded by gallant Dutchmen, who 
made it impossible for the Prince 
of Parma, with his well-trained 
troops, to burst through, that, 
some three hundred years ago, 
Philip in vain dispatched his invin- 
cible Armada to put down heresy 
in the same satisfactory way in 
which he had put it down in Flan- 
ders, to restore Popery to power, 
and to make England but an ap- 
panage of Spain. Let us honour 
the naval heroes who chased Me- 
dina Sidonia from Cornwall to the 
Isle of Wight, from the Isle of 
Wight to Dover, from Dover to 
Flushing. Let us be thankful for 
the spirit which roused up old Eng- 
land when the brave Elizabeth rode 
on horseback along the lines at 
Tilbury. Let us bless the Provi- 
dence which then wrecked the scat- 
tered elements of the most formid- 
able fleet Englishmen had ever 
been called on to encounter in the 
stormy seas and rocky coasts of 
the North ; but let us never forget 
all would have been in vain had 
not a little band of Dutchmen 
blockaded the Flemish coasts, and 
allowed no one but themselves 
or their friends to sail up the 
Scheldt. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE POET TO THE PAINTER, 
(/n the original metre of Anacreon.) 


—+— 


HItHer, deftest of all artists, 

Of thy gentle craft the master ; 
Limn for me, as I shall tell thee, 
Limn my too long absent lady. 


Paint me first her flowing tresses, 
Soft and golden as the sunbeams, 
Though, alas, thy cunning canvas 
Cannot breathe their myrrhy sweetness ; 
Then, beneath their sunny halo, 
Paint her chaste and ivory forehead ; 
And her eyebrows gently arching, 
Neither, mingle nor dissever— 

Let them blend, as in my loved one, 
With a mystery of beauty, 

Bridging o’er the orbs beneath them. 


Then those eyes—ah, gentle painter, 
Wouldst thou reproduce them truly, 
At the one time thou must lend them 
All the fire thy pencil knoweth ; 

At another, make them flashing 

With the wisdom of Minerva ; 

And anon suffused with passion, 
Like the glance of Aphrodité. 


And, to paint the /out-ensembie, 
Blend the roses with the lily ; 
Paint her lip like soft Persuasion’s, 
The beholder’s kiss provoking ; 
And about her whitest bosom 
Throne each separate Grace in glory. 
Clothe her, as my royal lady, 

In a robe of queenly purple : 

Let its thin and gauzy drapings 
Veil but slenderly her body, 

Lest men doubt if she be mortal. 


Hold, enough : I seem to see her, 
Seem to hope the tinted canvas 

Will take life and voice, and greet me 
In my lady-love’s own accents ! 

















‘*I—I want some explanation.” 





